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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN $0 WE SPRAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH 
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“Our Special Contributors. . 


LETTER FROM MES. STOWE IN 
: EUROPE. 


no. HU. 


F Paris, September 28th, 1856. 

Twe season of Christmas in Paris is celebrated 
more as a religious than ® social fete. It is true 
that presents are exchanged to some extent, and the 
shops and streets assume an animated appearance, 

but the show rather increases than diminishes after 
Christmas, until the first day of the year, which is 
the great day of rejoicing and of gift-giving. The 
Boulevards now are lined for miles with little 
temporary booths, in which every possible article 
of manufacture is displayed for sale. This ar- 
rangment has respect to the well-being of work- 
men and manufacturers, who are thus enabled, not 
having the expense of renting a shop, to offer their 
products cheaper than the regular merchant, and 
thus make a little sum for themselves. These 
booths therefore show, in one panorama, a picture of 
French life and thought, in a certain class, and of 
them we shall speak more particularly hereafter. 

Just at present, let us look in at a little social re- 
union, given on Christmas at the house of one of 
the Protestants of the Free church. And by the 
way, it may be as well to say a word in passing of 
the origin and progress of this Free church. It 
began first in small meetings for prayer, held by 
some two or three Christians, in which the feeling, 
being real and ardént, soon spread like the little 
leaven of primitive Christianity to other hearts. 
The little band gradually imereased, and many 
Catholic friends and neighbors, to whom they spoke 
from time to time of their joys and hopes, were 
drawn to these little circles, and found there a re- 
ality for which their hearts had long been sighing. 

It is a peculiar effect of the forms of Romanism, 
that while they act as a perpetual stimulus 
on the religious nature, they very seldom satisfy 
it. Onesees, in the thousands who pray with such 
earnestness every day, in the shadows of these 
great cathedrals, more evidence of a passionate, 
restless craving than of comfort and assurance. It 
is true that everywhere before their eyes Jesus 
Christ is literally and vesidly set forth, crucified; and 
yet the consolation of that mystery of divine love 
scems wanting in the soul. We know many 
Catholics who are earnest, fervent, and conscien- 
tious, but few who seem to be made happy by their 
religion. That 

“ Sacred and homefelt delight, 

That sober certainty of waking bliss,” 
which is to us an everyday conception, in our idoa 
of a Christian, is to them wholly a mystery. In 
France, just now, the whole attitude of the national 
mind is one of softened longing. The country for 
years past has been disabled by storm after storm ; 
revolution after revolutiam has swept over it like 
waves breaking over a stranded ship, and now the 
country lies dumb under a military despotism, to 
‘which it submits with a weary, despairing indif- 
ference. 

But after all, the sound of the trumpet that woke 
the first revolution had in it something that still 
vibrates in the human heart, and all subsequent 
revolutions have been blind stirrings after a real 
good. They want something they have not yet 
obtained, and all the theatres, shows, and spectacles 
which all the world assemble here to witness, do 
not content the heart of France. 

They want liberty and they want religion. 
Liberty to help themselves in the way that they 
know to be best, and religion which shall satisfy 
the cravings of their hearts. 

Se when, in some little upper chamber, they 
have heard read from the New Testament words so 
sweet and sacred as those of Jesus, “ Let not your 
heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also 
in me. In my Father's house arémany mansions; 
I go to prepare a place for you.” They find 
in their own longing bosoms a throb of response. 
How do all artificial flowers and pontifical 
vestments, and tinkling bells, and bowing priests, 
and chanting choirs, pass away like a scroll that 
is rolled together, before the simple words of Jesus 
—so real, so true, so tangible, so easy to be under- 
stood and believed. So it has happened that the 
little circle has grown, that one has told another of 
peace and joy found there, and a chapel has grown 
up out of a little brotherly re-union. Of these 
chapels, there are now many, and the little band 
continually and silently.is working its way from 
quarter to quarter—commencing with the prayer- 
meeting, and ending with the chapel. 

Itis true that, by connecting themselves with 

the state, they might have a yearly subsidy ; but 
being, by their origin and all their habits of opera- 
tion, particularly of a missionary and pioneer cha- 
racter, they prefer to remain entirely free of any 
such connection. For, as the priesthood have 
great influence with the government, and as these 
are constantly making converts among Catholies, it 
is evident that the more they are disengaged from 
any connection with constituted authorities, the 
better. This little flock, in short, have fallen on 
our great American idea of free church organization, 
taking it upnot theoretically, but practically, as the 
apostles and first Christians did. It is a striking il- 
lustration how the idea of liberty necessarily and 
inevitably develops itself from the religion of the 
New Testament. The moment the soul comes un- 
der the influence of the living words of Jesus. it 
begins to grow; and in order to grow, it must have 
room—and 80 bolts, and bonds, and bars must give 
way, for the soul must come out. 
At half-past seven on Christmas eveniug, we 
found ourselves leaving our outer garments in the 
ante-room Of a suite of brilliantly-lighted and ele- 
gant apartments, from which the buzz of animated 
conversation was already heard. 

One of the first objects that met the eye on en- 
— saloon was atable, inthe centre of which 

plac ed ® very large bowl, ef rich old China, 
Mmeunted in “ormulu,” in that style of which the 
French are peculiarly fond. This bow! was full 
of the most beautiful flowers, mingled with branch. 
es of holly, with their green leaves and red ber- 
ries. Around this, on the table, was arranged 
something which we supposed to be refresh- 
ments, covered with a cloth. The greetings of 
the assembling company had all that hilarity and 
heartiness which characterises the nationality. 
The re-uni¢n included people of all ranks and 
conditions in life, from the humble ouvrier to the 
cultivated rich. One feels the full meaning of that 
ae rola Sar neh 
Christians in Cori a. ge om teary 
Chiat bamad, fn. ops pugley econ eae 
tion and conditio fn of S707, TREFINE Mr 
tabi Tenge pe + hey inet as brothers and sis- 
parated might meet: and it is wonder- 

@erful to see how much feeling and affeetion eould 


— a 


be thrown even into the tones of the voice and the 
manner. ™ 

When all were together, they commenced a 
Christmas chant, led by a fine female voice at the 
piano. Then followed the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. ‘Those who have thought of 
the French language enly as the medium of con- 
ventional gaicty, have no idea of the tenderness 
and earnestness of which it is capable in devo- 
tion. There is, about all the extemporary prayers 
that I have heard in France, a peculiar, soft, yet 
impassioned fervor—a soul-fullness which is quite 
touching—a simplicity and dircctness of appeal 
which takes the heart along with it. 

After the prayer was over, the cloth was re- 
moved from the covered table by the master of the 
feast, and disclosed a goodly number of books, 
which were announced as Christmas presents to 
be distributed as souvenirs of the re-union. Cards 
were now distributed to all the company, with a 
passage of Scripture anda number upon each. All 
this was done with as much talking and laughing 
and hilarity, as if they were getting up a dance, 
and after that each one went up to the table ac- 
cording to his or her number, and took the book 
that was marked to correspond. 

There were hymn-books, Bibles, Testaments, 
copies of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and other good 
books, and each one received their allotment with 
apparent delight. A plain, decent-looking work- 
woman came up delighted to show her acquisi- 
tions—a small neat Testament, a copy of the 
“Voyage Chretien” or Pilgrim’s Progress, and a 
Bible for her husband. I saw some working men 
there, their hands worn and hardened by toil, yet 
neatly dressed, and with features expressive of in- 
telligence and thought. In all this union of dif- 
ferent classes, nothing was more evident than a 
kind of softened delicacy of treatment towards 
each other. There was no yulgar rudeness on the 
one part—no patronising air on the other, but a 
deep and evident sincerity of love which illustra- 
ted the word “Charity doth not behave itself un- 
seemly.” ; 

Tea and cakes of various kinds were now passed, 
and ihen various chorals were sung—and sung 
very beautifully. After this, all united in a hymna 
from the Chants Chretiens, which is the Protestant 
hymn-book. They spoke of it with the greatest 
intercet—they had just brought out a new edition 
in which the hymns and music are arranged to- 
gether on one page, after the manner of the Ply- 
mouth hymn-book, and their delight in it carried 
me back to the circle that meet sometimes in the 
vestry of Plymouth church, to sing in another 
language hymns ef the same import. A copy of 
this had fortunately fallen to my number, and I 
regarded it as a valuable acquisition. Every one 
with whom I[ talked began at once upon our af- 
fairs in America, and were full of anxiety and so- 
licitude in relation to them. 

The slavery question touches deeply every one 
in Europe who loves the great principles on which 
our government is founded. They feel instinctive- 
ly that the prevalence of slavery would ruin their 
hopes as well as ourown. One must be in for- 
eign lands fully to appreciate the worth of that 
great moral and political experiment which is how 
going on in our own country—to feel the moral 
sublimity of the battle which now convulses it. 
One must be in a country where one cannot act 
freely, cannot write and publish, cannot lecture, 
cannot hold meetings, except by consent of govern- 
ment, and under surveillance, before one can feel 
the worth of that every-day breath of liberty which 
peryades America. Cowper well says: 

“ Ask not the shepherd boy, who, neath the hedge, 


Sits linking cherry stones, how fair is freedom— 
He was always free. 


So it is with us Americans. We have grown 
up free. We never felt the struggle and the 
pain by which our fathers bought for us this 
inheritance. Other men labored, and we have 
entered into their labors. But on this side the wa- 
ters with men who feel thechain, who sigh and long 
for that free breath that we breathe, itis inconceiv- 
able how quick-sighted they become in all the eth- 

















ies of that great question of slavery. How grieved 
and saddened they are that in the American church 
any should be found so blinded as to warm by 
their firesides the frozen serpent, whose awakening 
willbe but to hiss and to sting. 

“T grieve that any Christian should be so blinded 
as to apologise for slavery,” said a Protestant pastor, 
“but when they defend it from the Bible then I am 
indignant !” 

Generally speaking, I found that these friends 
were well informed on the subject, and watching 
with keen interést all our movements in America. 

The rumors of insurrections among the slaves 
had reeched them. Already the ground is quak- 
ing beneath the oppressor. These are the moan- 
ings and sighings that precede the earthquake. 

This section of the Protestant Christians, called 
the Free church, is numerically the smallest of any 
in Paris, but they are strong in faith and in the 
Holy Ghost. Let me give one example: M. and 
Madame V keep a pension or boarding-school 
for boys, who find in their abode the most parental 
care and attention. Besides this, Madame is the 
animating spirit of a society for giving employment 
to the poor, and Monsieur has assumed the respon- 
sibility of a new chapel, the necessity for which 
has risen ont of the religious meetings held by 
him in his quarter of the city. When the cards 
were distributed in the evening, the one which 
fell to him chanced to contain the passage, “ Cast 
thy burden on the Lord, and He shall sustain thee.” 
He smiled, and showed it to those about, saying 
that it must have been sent on purpose for him. 

Nevertheless, they seemed all cheerful and hope- 
ful. The French character has a cheerful buoy- 
ancy that bears trials and responsibilities almost 
gaily. 

Madame K—— works continually, but she has 
ever a smile or hopeful word to give to all around 
her. For the two last years, as if her own cares 
and those of her own country were not sufficient, 
she has been among a small number of ladies who 
have sent to the Boston Anti-slavery Fair articles 
which have been collected by their importunity ar 
made by the ingenuity of their leisure hours; for 
they remember those in bonds as bound with them. 

I could not forbear requesting one of the breth- 
ren of this little band to express on behalf of mul- 
titudes of Christians in America, our sympathy with 
the good work they are doing in France, and the 
unity of our faith with theirs. 

The future of France, if ever it has a favorable 
future, must develop from Protestantism—and from 
Protestantism in its freest forms. This permeates 
the mass; this educates the principle; this alone 
ean add to their energy, ardor, and delicate fineness 
of nature, that consistency and power of self- 
ee ee free institutions are to be 























The reason why the French revolutions have 
never succeeded like the English ones was stated 
in a word by Lamartine: “ The Bible of the 
French Revolution was Plutarch’s Lives.” 

Our liberty is built on our religion, and thesame 
religion would give France the same liberty. 

One feels immediatety when one comes into the 
circle of Protestant society, that all the talk wigh 
regard to the French being radically a different 
race, and incapable of our forms of government, is 
mere fustian. One finds among them the same 
reliability, steadiness, and justness of thought that 
one could find in the bestof the Anglo-Saxon society. 
They are one with us Americans in thought, in heart, 
in point of view, in all fundamental ideas—and 
one has only to conceive the society of France to 
be theroughly permeated by Protestant ideas and 
principles, to be capable of getting and keeping all 
that we enjoy. 

Yes—all that we enjoy—for blush as we may for 
our sins, for the sins of the church, of eur nation— 
one cannot survey America from the bosom of a 
military despostism, without feeling that with all 
our faults, our liberty is a blessed reality. We may 
fight evil and error openly, boldly, and unrebuked— 
and this isouradvantage. Wecan help ourselves— 
but here the hand is tied. 

Oh never, never let us lose that treasure of 
which the Anglo-Saxon race are now almost the 
sole guardians. H. B. 8. 


—— ee — — 


A FATHER DEPARTED. 





Some of the most memorable and noble expe- 
riences of life are those which, requiring a fino 
moral appreciation, are passed by, and their ad- 
mirableness is unknown. We are so much under 
the dominion of sense, that we need some eircum- 
stance, some brilliant antithesis, or remarkable 
conjunction in affairs; some breadth in space or 
time ; something that may fill a history, before we 
are aroused or impressed. 

But the kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 

vation. It advances by thoughts, by feelings, by 
heart histories, by silent struggles, by the very 
avoidance of tumult; by peace, patience, perse- 
verance, undemonstrative hope ; faith in the invis- 
ible, and a whole life spent as “seeing Him who 
is invisible.” 
_ It often happens, thus, that scenes which draw 
the regard of God’s angels, and that fill the heay- 
enly sphere with a sweet delight, are so barren 
here as to afford material fog scarcely a word. 

The dying of a child, that all day long has 
moaned and wistfully sought help, which neither 
father nor mother could give, but would willingly 
have died themselves if they could give ;—dying 
at evening, peacefully, what is there in all this 
remarkable? The whole secret of human life is 
in it! The mystery of birth and death is in it! 
The what is a child’s mind now, and the what is 
the child the moment following, is in it. There, 
too, is the whole plunge of life in the parent’s 
heart down the dark cataract of death, like deep 
waters sullenly falling into black and hidden 
chasms. Thereis the evolution of a heart history 
intangible by words. But we are like blind men 
walking in the saloons of the Louvre. The walls 
hang full of magnificent scenes, but they see noth- 
ing! So, we stand by the side of death and seo 
weakness, dishonor, defeat, dismay. But the 
honor, the beauty, the victory, are also right be- 
fore us, only we have no eyes to see with. 

An old man, having lived fourscore years, is de- 
parting. His aged wife, who has divided his ex- 
periences for half a century, his children every 
one, are abouthim. Inthe silence of the scene 
nothing is audible but the shortening breath of the 
old patriarch, that eomes and goes with a soften- 
ing beat, like diminishing waves upon the shores 
of time. 

Without a struggle he yields his spirit up to 
God, and in the affecting language of ancient days, 
he is “ gathered to his fathers!” 

Unroll, if you can, the whole life history that is 
here consummated! What a freight has gone to- 
ward the heavenly port! No spreading of sails, 
nor shoutimg of mariners, neither pilot nor master 
is visible—but all the fleets on earth pressing with 
full-ribbed cargoes toward New York, and cover- 
ing the seas like endless flight of sea-fowl, are 
not to be compared for grandeur or importance 
with the silent embarkation of this one lonely 
voyager, who bears,across the deep and toward the 
celestial haven, the unrevealed freight of thoughts, 
feelings, deeds, and character laid in from a whole 
life-time! Though every keel on earth were off 
the Narrows, not an angel would turn his head to 
behold. But around this airy voyager come troops 
of guiding angels, and the way grew bright with 
their multitude, and God smiled. 

But only what do we see? The aged form, the 
serene countenance, the bereaved wife, the loving 
children full of grief and gladness. How little 
shines out of the whole of that which such a 
death contains! Our eyes are too dull to see; our 
gense too coarse to perceive ; our faith is yet but 
an infant, and sees not afar off. 

On Saturday evening, January 24, at a quarter 
past 8 o'clock, Joseph Howard, aged 77, departed 
from the burdens of this life, which he had always 
patiently and serenely borne, and entered upon his 
rest. 

What he was as a father, let his children say, 
whom he caused so to love and revere him, that 
they have earned all the fullness of the promises 
made inthe Scriptures to filial fidelity and love. 
What he was in his secular intereourse with men, 


| let those business men who have for years paid an 


unexacted and voluntary tribute of admiration say. 
What he was as a friend and neighbor, as an elder 
in the chureh, is better known by the words of ree 
spect and affection everywhere excited, than can 
be framed into a voluntary eulogy. While his 
strength remained, his assiduous visits among the 
poor and the ignorent for instruction, consolation 
and relief, are in the memory of many that were 
companions in mercy, or subjects of his bounty. 
In a ripe old age, after a Christian life of many 
years, with unblemished character, in universal 
respect and regard, he has been gently dismissed 
from the body by the hand of his Saviour; and by 
faith in the son of God, and in humble relianee 
upon his mercy, he has overeome the world, and 
entered into his rest! * 





NOTES ON THE DEFENSES OFSLAVERY. 


NO. TI. 





THE BIBLE 4 DANGEROUS BOOK FOR SLAVES. 





My late communication to you, Messrs. Editers, is 
likely to keep me busy. Ther® is a young friend of 
mine from Louisiana, a Catholic, but a person of great 
liberality and frankness, who is every year at the North, 
and always calls upon me. I may say he is always wel- 





eome, for uniting the vivacity of France with a very 
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practical way of looking at things, and being accom- 
plished by fore: gn travel as well as by a large acquaint- 
ance with foreign literature, he is really very good com- 
pany. Well now! to come tothe point, I told him 
in substance what I wrote and sent to your journal, and 
then added that if the Bible, er at least the Old Testa- 
ment, was 60 much in favor of slavery as Southern 
pecple pretended, they ought to imbue their “ servants” 
with it. Why don’t they teach them to read, and put 
the Levitical law and the rest of the Scriptures into 
their hands. He smiled, perhaps, if I were willing to 
say so, laughed in my face, and said, “ You Northern 
people are very simple. You don’tseem to comprehend 
that all the South has to say about the Bible is an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, intended to parry off the thrusts 
of you Puritans, and perhays to be used as an opiate to 
the consciences of some few Bibiiolaters among our- 
selves. . The really honest view of all with whom I am 
acquainted, is that the Bible would be the most danger- 
ous of books to be pus into the hands of our servants. 
They think, in fact, like good Catholics, that ignorance 
is the mother of devotion. I am satisfied,” continued 
he, ‘that, within a generation, our Catholic principles 
will be the only ones by which the slaves can be gov- 
erned, and particularly that the confessional will be the 
great political instrument to keep down insurrections. 
It is true that the ministers of your sect’—he meant 
Presbyterians, I suppose—“ are servile enough in help- 
ing our planters, by their religion, to govern their ser- 
vants; they act as a sort of slave-drivers of the con- 
ecience, and as for the rest of your Protestant sects, by 
the way, they have to bid against one another to secure 
the patronage of the planter, so that they are pretty 
sure to be subservient. But, as 1 was saying, subser- 
vient as you Calvinists are, something of the leaven 
of the old German radical works in them, or rather 
through them, so that, ina course of years, I think 
that Presbyterian slaves and their teachers will need 
locking to. I- anticipate, therefore, the final triumph 
of the good old Roman apostolical faith in the South- 
ern states.” 





; All this he said not in that tone of wrath into which 

Southerners have so great a facility of working them- 
| selves up, but in an air of pleasantry, and with a cer- 
| tain irony, as if he thought he had me on the hook, but 
did not believe what he said himself. He startled me, 
however ; for his remarks about the Catholics chimed 
in exactly with some which had dropped in my hearing, 
about a year ago, from the lips of an able and distin- 
guished Northerner, whom many Southerners would be 
glad to lynch. I resolved to pursue, at my leisure, the 
train of thought which he had thus opened. But for 
the present, my mind was full of his fixgh suggestion— 
that the Bible is the most dangerous of books to be put 
into the hands of the black man. 

And this occurred to me at opge—what most proba- 
bly was dwelling in his mind hat the Old Testa- 
ment is the history of the deliverance of the Jewish 
race from bondage. The crisis of their history—the 
point from which to date backward and forward—was 
their escape from Egyptian slavery, political and per- 
sonal. They were a great hest, but not as large as the 
enslaved population of the Southern states. They were 
grievously oppressed, but not more than American 
slaves—for their rapid increase can be used as proof 
that they had the necessaries of life in abundance. 
They had task-masters who flogged them—so have our 
slaves. Whether brick-making or field work at the 
South be the more unpleasant occupation, J cannot say, 
never having tried either ; but I should not think there 
could be any great difference between them. The great 
point seems to be, that the Israelites were in bondage 
and under oppression which was galling, not so much on 
account of its severity as of its essential nature. The 
race of Israelites were slaves to the race of Egyptians, 
as the Africans are to the Anglo-Saxons—and therein 
lay the bitterness of their condition. 

The Bible, then, is the history of a people rescued 
from slavery—of fugitive slaves escaping en masse from 
the land where they were forced by public law to werk 
without compensation. With this, the great act of 
Jewish history begins, and to this the prophets revert in 
their appeals. To this, the most solemn dct of Jewish 
worship—the Passover—pointed back every year. This 
has become a symbol of all the blessings procured for 
the Christian by Christ—for what is redemption, except 
deliverance from slavery by the payment of a price! 
Thus, we may say, rescue from bondage runs through 
the Word of God. From this source, also, the language 
of the Bible draws some of its most striking metaphors. 
“Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear.” ‘The glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
“ Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant [or slave] of 
sin.” 

Now the slave who can read the Bible, can find all 
this out. It must of necessity make an impression on 
him. Hew can he fail to feel that slavery is an evil thing, 
and liberty a good thing, and that they are so regarded in 
the Seriptures! If he is a Christidn man, this must be 
the impression ; but if he is not purified and brought 
into a state of Christian love by the Bible, he must add 
to this impression a hatred of his enslavers. Let him 
have an excitable imagination; will he, whose field 
of thought is so narrow, not dwell on this Egyptian 
deliverance from day to day, dream of it, act it over in 
his mind, turn South Carolina or Alabama into Egypt, 
and be ready for some call to leave his house of bond- 
age' Tous there is nothing strange in a character 
like Dred, reading the Bible until he has it by heart, 
and drawing gall from every prophet who denounces 
oppression. Long since, if the African race had not 
been a peculiarly mild, a passive, and an ignorant race, 
would this effect have followed the reading of the Bible, 
in the case of the few who had read it; and as they 
cannot fail to assimilate by slow degrees to the white 
race, some coming generation must see this result, if it 
be not prevented by emancipation. 

Nor let it be thought that the converting power of the 
Bible will prevent this from taking place. The Bible 
did not prevent our ancestors from rising in arms 
against the king to whom they owed allegiance as sub- 
jects. These blacks hear of resistance and of the right 
of revolution sometimes. It is no strange thing to some 
ears among them to hear of dissolving the Union or 
of fighting the Northern states. Is it, then, impossi- 
ble that mad projects, visions of liberty that are mere 
chimeras, should be attractive to Christian negroes? Is 
it quite out of the way that they should foliow bold and 
less scrupulous leaders in some plan having liberty for 
its object? Does not the fact that so many run away 
show that, if they could combine, many more would 
strike for freedom together’ 

But we will not pursue these thoughts further. It is 
obvious that my friend from Louisiana was right in pro- 
nouncing the Bible a dangerous book to be put into the 
hand of slaves. It is a book peculiarly dangerous. 
Any book, all knowledge, must be dangerous. Every 
revelation of a state ef privilege, every awaken- 
ing of a desire for more knowledge and more light, 
every glimmering of consciousness that he was designed 
for a better state, must make the slave dissatisfied, sur- 
ly, rebellious. He will smart under a sense of wrongs, 
and preject into the future bright pictures of liberation 
and independence. 

There is another consideration in regard to the use 
of the Bible by the blacks of the South, which we can- 
not pass by. All truth furnishes stimulus to the mind, 
but none so great a stimulus as that which appeels to 
the reason and conscience, which calls on the man te 
study himself and his relations as well to the world as 
to Ged. This stimulus the newly converted heathen 
feels, and this will raise the lowest races of mankind 
inte manhood. Every ineulcation of truth, even the 
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ers, cannot fail to have this effect. Even where the 
burden of the song is, that it was a great blessing that 
God took the poor black out of Africa and brought him 
into the hands ef a kind master, who lets the good min- 
ister tell him about the way of salvation, and whom he 
ought to ebey—even the most expurgated Gospel, which 
is preached by heiress-marrying, siave-selling time- 
servers—must have some such effect, robbed as it may 
be of most of its-sting. How much more then the word 
of truth itself, which the poor negro pores over by his 
taper or pine-knot, or in the intervals of work. Such a 
man becomes intelligent, more so, perhaps, than his 
drinking and spitting master, who lounges away half 
the working hours of the day with his feet on the rail- 
ing of the piazza. And is such intelligence apt to stop 
with religious truth, or with abstract relations? Will 
it not pry into questions which it is dangerous for so- 
ciety to have agitated! Can the Bible, then—I mean 
the open printed Bible—be safely employed as a means 
ef governing the slaves! We think not. We are of 
eur Catholic friend’s opinion, who says everybody at the 
South is of the same mind, that raz sisLe Im THE 
MANDS OF SLAVES I8 4 DANGEROUS BOOK. 
Natuan Dane. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 





Dear Inperexpext :—The storm of last week 
blockaded mails, and almost isolated us. Knowing it 
would be almost an impossibility to get my usual letter 
to you in season for your issue, I deferred sending. 
The striking feature of last week’s legislation in the 
Senate, was the vote excluding Mr. Harlan of Iowa 
from a seat in that body, upon causes which I stated in 
my last. All our hearts were gladdened by a telegraph 
dispatch announcing his triumphant re-election by the 
Legislature now in session in that state. 

In the House, the marked point of interest was the 
speech of Mr. Keitt, of Seuth Carolina, upon the sla- 
very question. It commanded universal attention, and 
was a strong speech in more senses than one. Mr. 
Keitt is a fluent and rapid debater, and is a pure speci- 
men of Southern hot blood. His whele system works 


theughts. His eyebrows rise and fall like the “ walk- 
ing-beam” of a steamboat—and when the steam is fully 
up, the movement is painful to the beholder. His ges- 
ticulation is stropger than it is graceful, and his voice 
is too sharp for seid, especially when sliding into a 
nasal twang, as it does occasionally. He grapples his 
subject with the consciousness of being a master, and 
offers no word of apology for the enunciation of his 
radical views. And radical they are. They stagger 
democracy—nay more, they utterly annihilate the word 
and condemn its application, as a fungus appearing 





like an engine under the deliverance of his radical | 
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while he was addresssing the Committee of the Whole 
upon the case of a private claimant. A question of 

principle was involved in the bill, and he had prepared 

himeelf fully upon it. It was a bill authorising the pay- 

ment of a double salary to an executive officer while 

temporarily filling the office of another, and performing 

his duties in his absence. The “Court of Claims” 

had decided in favor of the applicant, and this was 

the first instance in which the Committee on Claimse— 

of which our venerable friend was chairman—had re- 

ported against the finding of the Court. His mind had 

been closely applied to its investigation, and when he 

rose to speak he was manifestly excited. In the course 

of his remark he was interrupted with questions put to 

him from different sides of the hall, which of course 

tended to make still more active his brain, and when 

asked if he would set aside the deliberate deci- 

sion of a court, his answer was promptly given : 

“T° would Courts are fallible;” then suddenly 

placed his hand to his forehead and sunk into 
his chair. The House was a scene of confusion 
instantly. The attack was similar to the one last ses- 

sion, only with tenfold more force, and the soul! ef our 
friend fluttered upon the verge of its future home for a 
long time, while we as anxiously labored to induce its 
return. He was borne into the recess behind the 

Speaker's chair, and laid upon a sofa, while physicians 

and attendants exerted their utmost to restore him to 
consciousness. It became necessary to remove him to 
the Speaker's room, while yet insensible, and stout 
shoulders bore him upon a sofa through the parting 
crowd almost around the Hall. It was a scene for a 
painter. The old hero ofliberty, who for eighteen years 
has battled upon this floor, often single-handed, against 
all the defenders of slavery—against the very men 
who are here because of slavery, now when touched by 
the scythe of the subduer of life, is borne upon the should- 
ers and carried through a file of his political opponents, 
every heart instinctively paying its respects by the sad- 
dened and anxious face—borne like a conqueror around 
the very Hall from which he was once expell :d for his 
integrity to liberty. That scene will not soon be forgot- 
| ten by any one who beheld it. There was a crowd 
around the door of the Speaker's rocm, until the report 
came that he was conscious, and was evidently improv- 
ing, when they one by one silently retired. He was in 
his usual place upon Tuesday morning, but this second 
attack has affected his whole system, and his physicians 
have properly advised him to seek the repose of his own 
home. 

The citizens of the famed “ Asthabula D'strict” will 
search long to find a successor to teke his mantle, and 
fully fill his place, if he should decide to leave this arena 
of conflict, where he has made his reputation os nation- 
wide as it is pure, in its record for freedom. 














that society could be carried back to its primal purity. 
His views of society and government are for the lati- 
tudes of Central South Carolina, barbaric Central Afri- 
cA, and the region governed by the Autocrat of all the 
Russias. His speech is a perfect museum of historic cu- 
riosities in secial and political life, galvanizing into being 
defunct nations, in order to show their darkest features 
as models for the most enlightened, Christianized nation 
of the world in this the nineteenth century. He claim- 
ed that the Divine lawgiver, in the very structure of 
society, established slavery as one of its features ; or, 
as he expressed it, “I have seen that slavery was a 
primordial and universal fact, and I have traced it up 
the stream of time to those awful mysteries which en- 
shroud theprigin of society.” His historic steppings 


an enlightened, liberal government in view of the dark 
historic picture of our race. The ability manifested in 
the compilation of the several historic peints, and the 
ingenuity with which they are woven together to form 
a chain, commend the whole subject to some well-versed 
and careful reviewer. For me it is sufficient to know 
that because tyranny has existed, it is no sufficient rea- 
son for its existence now. Becanse Athens, in her na- 
tional capacity, owned two hundred thousand slaves, 
who, by forced |abor, worked her mines, and filled the 
coffers of her treasury, and sunk to a historic tomb,— 
because Rome “in the very hey-day of positive legis- 
lation, throughout the republican period,” legislated the 
unfortunate debtor into chains and slavery, thus hugging 
the viper until the whole political body was infected 
with the virus, and crumbling, fell to her historic grave, 
it is no reason to me why we, as a nation, should follow 
such examples in order to insure such a doom. The 
great failure of the speech consisted in this: he did 
not finish the history of a single nation from whose 
laws or: customs he quoted. Had he done so, he 
would have wrapped himself about in their rotten 
shrouds. 

The intelligent free laboring classes of the country, 
who consider labor a “divine institution,” and the la- 
ziness which pampered and inherited wealth gives a 
“peculiar institution,” growing out of a disordered 
state of society, will not be very much flattered by the 
learned Carolinian’s ‘views of their origin and history. 
His views upon that question I quote for the benefit of 
the laboring man, who still sustains the democracy of 
slavery, and rejoices in the triumph of his principles 
in the recent election. They are as follows : 

“ First, upon the question of slavery: The study of 
several years, devoted to the earliest traditions of races, 
the written record of societies, and the comparative 
legislations of antiquity, has convinced my mind that 
slavery is a primordial fact, rooted in the origin of 
things. As acorollary to this, it may safely be de- 
duced, that the existence of laborers and mechanics in 
organized societies was the result of the partial and 
progressive emancipation of slaves.” 

After speaking of the condition of the free laboring 
class and their present position, he proceeds : 

“This condition (I speak of it historically), however 
galling it may be to human pride to reveal its origin, 
traces its primal, universal, and absolute cause to for- 
mer emancipation of slaves. History tells us, also, that 
when the working classes stepped out of the condition 
of bondage, by the process of emancipation, they 
branched into four recurring subdivisions—the hireling, 
the beggar, the thief, and the prostitute—which have 
no general existence in slave countries, unless there 
have been a commencement of emancipation. The 
necessity of raiment and food, which are the main 
wants of animal life, being the motive which leads the 
hireling to work, the pauper to beg. the thief to plun- 
der, and the prostitute to degrade herself, it is not 
difficult to conceive why these four conditions, as a 
general thing, should not exist under the system of 
slavery, in which all have the necessaries of life—the 
master by the fact that he is the master; the slave by 

reason that he isaslave. There are ne mercenaries, 

nor beggars, nor thieves, nor prostitutes, among the 
Arabs of the desert tribes, because the slavery which 
reigned in the days of Abraham stands ‘now in its almost 
primitive integrity.” 

Ergo: Arab society and government is best—nearest 

the Divine order. Will the Disunionists of the South 

have their tents and households ready for a start upon 

the sundering of our bonds of union, and the estab- 

lishment of their new government! 

His statements concerning the ability of the South 
to sustain herself as an individual nation in the event of 
a dissolution of the Union (which he thought was inev- 

itable), were certainly flattering to the vanity of the Dis- 

union school. But, Mke the historic feature of the 

speech, the most important points of basis and comclu-_ 
sion were omitted, or nicely glossed or covered. 

On the whole, however, it was an able production 

from his point of vision, and I notice it thus at length, 

to shew how fast this spirit of absolute, unconditional 

tyranny is spreading, unrebuked by the leaders. Not 

word of remonstrance against its dectrines is uttered 

by a single Demo-Nebraskaite in either House, neither 

will there be... 

On Seturday the House was threwn into censterna- 

















most guarded, by the mest cautious of Seuthern preach- 


upon modern society, which should be cropped off, so | 


were painful, and one almost forgot to he thankful for | 


The especial Committee upon corruptions, of which I 
advised your readers in my last, have not yet reported. 
They asked the arrest of a witness for refusing to an- 
swer questions propounded, which were evidently rele- 
vant to the inquiry, namely : As to who the guilty par- 
ties were, who had solicited the aid of the witness in 

| obtaining money for the passage of bills through the 
| House. He declined to give the names, for the reasons 
that the conversation or solicitation was tendered 
under the seal of confidence. The arrest was almost 
| unanimously granted, and the witness brought to the 
bar of the House to answer for a contempt of its au- 
thority. His speech was a singular one, and for a 
novice in public speaking possessed ability. But his 
| premises being unsound, no amount of sophism or ex 
| planation could make his position tenable He 
was remanded to the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms, and is still a prisoner. A bill for a law 
was immediately introduced, and without the usual 
reference to the judiciary committee, pressed to a final 
pasgage upon the same day, some provisions of which 
seem to trench upon the common law rights of & citi- 
zen, and these caused a warm and strong debate, both 
in the Senate and House. It finally passed both Houses, 
and if approved by the President #0 as to become a law— 
then under its operation I doubt not that the informa- 
tion asked will be given. I incline still to the opinion 
that it is more the moral conviction of the witness, than 
a subject of positive legal knowledge. Partizans for the 
passage of particular schemes hovering around the lob- 
bies of the Senate and House, are a nuisance to be 
abated, and if this investigation accomplishes that end, 
it will be of benefit o the country. Adieu, 
Saturday, Jan. 24, 1857. Yours, 
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BURMAH--THE KARENS. 


Purnam. 








Mr. Unvernit, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, writes from Burmah, and descri es the im- 
mense changes making there, particularly in Rangeon, 
under the influence of English occupation. He writes 
with deep interest of the Karens, and the American 
mission; he is full of admiration of this interesting 
people. After giving some facts illustrative of the la- 
labors and liberality of the Karen Christians, he adds 


“There are not men enough to meet the incessant 
demands in all directions for preachers and teachers. 
I hope to know much more yet about them, and will not 
now enter upon the rapid spread of the Gospel in their 
midst, or the singularly interesting phenomena attend- 
ing their reception of the Gospel. Would that the na- 
tive Christians of India had a tithe of their zeal, self- 
reliance, and ardor for Christ and the salvation of men ! 
I am endeavoring to obtain some clue to the causes of 
this great movement. Modern missions present nothing 
like it elsewhere. It would of itself suffice to answer 
the sneers and calumnies of the ‘ Westminster Review.’ 
The arm of the Lord has been wonderfully revealed to 
this depressed race. 

“T am thankful to say that we continne quite well. 
God has dealt very graciously with us in this respect 
during our long sojourn in the tropics. I long to be 
at home and at work again, and trying to impress our 
brethren with the magnitude of the work God has 
called us to undertake. We must have more prayer, 
and more men, even to hold the ground we have taken ; 
but what shal! be done with the regions beyond ‘” 
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A CASE FOR THE BENEVOLENT. 





By the burning of one of the college edifices at Am- 
herst on the night of January 19th, more than fifty stu- 
dents were at once deprived of rooms, and eeveral of 
them were able to escape only by leaving thejr books, 
clothes, and furniture to be burnt. With not a few, 
seme of whom are studying for the Christian ministry, 
these constituted all that they possess; and if not as- 
sisted, they must abandon their studies. The whele loss 
experienced cannot be less than 2,000 dollars. The of- 
ficers of the college have subscribed liberally to aid these 
young men, and doubtless the citizens of Amherst will 
do the same. But it is obvious that these sources of 
help will be quite inadequate to meet the case. It 
struck the subscriber that there may be benevolent in- 
dividuals abroad, who would like to help in this exi- 
gency; and, therefore, unsolicited, he makes this state- 
ment ; and will see to it, that any donations sent to him 
shail be judiciously applied by a committe of the Faculty 
appointed for that purpose. Evwarp Hrrcnceck. 

AeGa——4 
THALBERG’S FREE CONCERTS TO THR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


——- 


In answer to numerous applications from those pa- 
rents whose children could not be admitted to the pub- 
lie concerts given in our city by Mr. Thalberg, he de- 
sires us to state that it has always been his intention 
to afford the whole of the children connected with the 
public schools an opportunity of hearing him. At one 
of his future visits to our city, arrangements will there- 
fore be made for one or more free concerts to the child- 
ren connected with the public schools, until the object 





tien by the sudden fall of eux friend Joshua R. Giddings 


he has in view has been obtained. 
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DEATH'S DOINGS AND TEACHINGS. 
°1pp Gar iiegitan Clltiepenieal. «> - 

Ewouinp, Dec. 31, 1856. 
A cioom has been cast over the closing year, and 
thousands of minds have been amidst the fes- 
tivities of the season, by the t of two 
death, which have deprived England and Scotland each 
of her noblest son. To the tong obituary-rol) of the 
year the names of Hvcw Mitzer and Joun Hanns 
have been added. He who sat in studious piety and 


humility at the feet of “The Great Teacher,” and as a. 


disciple taught ; he who felt and expounded the nature 
and scope of “ The Great Commission,” and who, by la- 
bor and example, has prepared others for the work of 
evangelists. and pastors; he whose delineations of 
“ Mammon” and exposition of the evils and crimes of 
Covetousness (which “ bought the blood of men and sold 
the Gospel of Christ”) quickened and extended Chris- 
tian liberality and zeal, has been called to The Presence. 
The profound and patient thinker has entered into 
light ; the patient laborer has entered into rest. And 
so Dr. John Harris has passed away from us; at noon 
of Monday last, the 29th December, his remains were 
interred at Abney Park Cemetery. Above his grave it 
may emphatically be said,—Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord; their works do follow them. One 
cannot write that word “us” without feeling how large- 
ly inclusive it is, and that by his works Dr. Harris was 
as widely known in the United States as in Great Bri- 
tain. Would that this interpenetration were more large 
and complete, and the countries made one by a common 
spiritual life. : 

Dr. Harris died on the evening of Lord’s day, the 
2ist. Mr. Hucw Mitver died at Portobello, near Ed- 
inburgh, on the night of the following Tuesday. It is 
impossible to refer to the fact.and the circumstances of 
it, without heart-pangs which quite incapacitate for 
anything but melancholy reverie. Hvuen Mucuzr, 
whom science and religion would alike own as an eldest 
son on whom to lean, has died insane, and by his own 


hand ; died from having overtasked a strong brain ; died ° 


of those hauntings of the Terror by night, with which 
happily but few are acquainted ; and of which, unhap- 
pily, the medical profession would appear to have little 
knowledge. The Witness of the 27th gives a full state- 
ment of the most mournful circumstances under which 
he has departed from this life. The Scotsman has a 
long and interesting article, marked by deep feeling. 
The Edinburgh Advertiser has a high and discriminating 
estimate of the deceased: ‘His whole life was a pro- 
gress, a constant preparation for something better.” 
The Scottish Guardian swells the chorus of sorrow, 
and dwells on the great and various talents of the de- 
parted: “Beyond all comparison, out of the church 
courts, Hugh Miller was the most popular champion the 
church possessed.” The Edinburgh Express mourns 
over the awfully sudden death of the greatest living 
Scotchman,—concluding the lament, says : 

‘Scotland is muth poorer by the event, though Hugh 
Miller, when nd more than a name, will continue to in- 
fluence and stimulete our ablest countrymen age after 
age. 
e Robert Burns, whilst, in moral aspects, he stands 
foremost in the view of every Scotchman aspiring to be 
in the van of his countrymen. We have lost our grand- 
est representative of the working men of Scotlamd; and 
to think that that stalwart and massy form, instinct with 
tenacious hfe, has succumbed to the mere incident of a 
dream !” 

The Edinburgh Courant marks the loss to science and 
letters, and correctly indicates where the great strength 


of Hugh Miller lay :—“ It is not often that the reasoning | 


and imaginative powers are found combined in so 
large a measure in the same mind; and in this rare 
union lay the secret of his strength as an author.” Dr, 
Chalmers, in his noble simplicity and self-abnegation, 
gave the first place in Scotland to Hugh Miller, Walter 
Scott having departed ; and one cannot but remember 
now the tribute paid to him by the late Dr. Buckland, 
Professor of Geology at Oxford, and a writer of the first 
class. He said: “1 would give my left hand to possess 
such powers of description as this man; and if it please 
Providence to spare his useful life, he, if any one, will 
certainly render science attractive and popular, and do 
equal service to theology and geology.” 
Footprints of the Creation, written to expose the 


flimsy atheistical sophistry of the Vestiges of Cre- | 


ation, is among the evidences that Dr. Buckland’s esti- 
mate was just. The new work which, the brain-tortured 
suflerer told attending physicians, Prof. Miller and Dr. 
Balfour, ‘1 have finished this day,” the last day of his 
life—this last essay, “ The Testimony of the Rocks”— 
upon which he literally exhausted himself—will be a 
most affecting monument of his genius, and should be a 
beacon-warning to the student and literary workman, 
and the man of business as well, of the dangers of 
over-toil. Dr. Buckland himself, who, a few years 
since, so justly and generously estimated the genius of 
Hugh Miller, has only recently died in a Lunatic Asy- 
lum, in which he had been secluded a considerable 
time ; and his colleague and substitute, the accom- 
plished Prof. Strickland, was killed suddenly by a rail- 
way train as he was examining the strata exposed by 
the cutting. 

It is equally painful and admonishing to know that 
Mr. Miller, to a very great extent, estimated his own 
condition, and that his friends did not. ‘ Years ago,” 
says the Scotsman, in its obituary article, “ years ago, 
and again within these two or three days, he was 
pleased, in the goodness of his heart, to warn the wri- 
ter of these hasty lines and halting words of what he 
thought the dangers of his own class, pointing to his 
own case as an exainple deterring from continuous ef- 
forts and anxieties. * * * It is atleast six or seven 
years since we heard him complain that hard work had 
left him only ‘ half a man,’ and that he could only do 
half work with double toil.” But because he did the 
work, and because the work se done exhibited no evi- 
dence of feebleness or decaying power, some of-his 
nearest friends and associates thought it was “a fancy” 
when he stated that occasionally and for brief intervals 
his faculties quite failed him—that his mind broke 
down. The last symptoms were intensely violent— 
pains in the head and fearful night terrors, of which he 
spoke to none till two days before his death. He told 
Dr. Balfour that so thoroughly was he convinced that 
he had been out through the night, that he examined 
his trowsers to see if they were wet or covered with 
mud. This will explain the allusion in the following 
lines found written on a sheet of paper in the room in 
which the body was discovered :— 

Dearest Lypta:—My brain burns, I must have 
walked ; and a fearful dream arises upon me. I cannot 
bear the horrible thought. God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ have mercy upon me. Dearest Lydia, 
dear children, farewell. My brain burns as the recol- 
lection grows. 

My dear, dear wife, farewell. 
Hucn Miuter. 

On tke previous Lord’s day morning, Mr. Miller had 
worshiped in the Free church at Portobello, and in the 
evening had read a little work, The Pole-Star of Faith, 
a literary notice of which by him appears in the same 

Witness which contains the account of his death. There 
is a melancholy and affecting postscript to the whole. 
Prof. Miller'took the revolver—which was the instru- 
ment of Mr. Miller’s’s death—to a gun-maker for exam- 
ination, saying, ‘‘ Mind, it is loaded ;” but, by some ac- 
cident, while counting the loaded chambers, it exploded 
and killed Mr. Leslie, the person who had it, making a 
second widow, and eight more children fatherless. 

The last number of the Witness published during the 
life of its editor has one of those articles, or rather es- 
says, characteristic of the paper—The Poesy of Intellect 
and Fancy: in it the poets of each class are discrimi- 
nated and estimated, Gerald Massey’s new poem, Craig- 
crook Castle, forming the text of the latter part of the 
article. The last sentences have a peculiarly mournful 
interest (assuming Miller, the erewhile working mason, 
to be the critic). It is as follows : 


young man, and much of 
i off 


For general strength of intellect, he is not inferior | 


Miller's | 








27, in which it is ted by 
that the Philadelphia Presbyterian had been 
semething equivalent toa daring forgery, in quoting 
and describing an article from the Witness. This re- 
print will occasion a very painful feeling wherever the 
Witness is read. Writing October 28, your English 
correspondent invited special attention to the essay in 
the Witness (see lent, Nov. 20), mentioning, in 
T <beve annie, Gat Be writer had shown, by fact and 
argument, and by special reference to a speech of a 
Rev. Dr.Ross, in the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
N.8., that Mrs. Stowe's personages, heroes, and descrip- 
tions are not bold exaggerations, but below the fagts ; 
and that Dy. Ross had promulged unreproved doctrines, 
which writers on moral philosophy, from Bacon down 
. to Muomrosn, had demonstrated to be practically equiv- 
alent to Atheism, tending to extinguish piety, and anni- 
hilete religion. That any man, any one daring to bear 
the Christian name, could, in the interests of slavery, 
venture upon untruth so unqualified, and so audacious, 
as that exposed by “A Presbyterian,” would be past 
belief, but for the stubborn evidence “ written:\down.” 
And a factof this kind more strikingly exhibits the 
malignant and depraving influence of slavery than do 
the coarser brutalities of Kansas, or the most tragic 
‘scenes displayed in Uncle Tom's Cabin. For a rupee 
or less, any testimony can be bought in India from 
some of our fellow-men, in whom the moral sense has 
been, as it were, trodden out and extinguished by the 
pressure of ages of debasing heathenism. We won- 
der, and pity, and hope, and pray, and laber, that there 
may be life seen in this death. But how shall we 
account of those who, in a Christian country, make and 
love a lie, and who promulgate it from the elevated posi- 
tion of teachers? And what hope can there be for 
such? Twice dead, digged up by the roots, neither rain 
nor sun can again give them life. 
, Asrico.a. 
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RELIGIOUS STATE OF GERMANY. 


Messrs. Epirors: I have recently received the fol- 
lowing letter from a young but talented Lutheran pas- 
tor in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. As it furnishes 
amore condensed, and at the same time a more vivid, 
exposition of the religious state of Germany than I 
recollect to have seen elsewhere, it has occurred to me 
that it may be worthy of a place in your columns. If 
you concur with me in opinion, it is at your disposal. 

Northern Ohio, Dec. 10, 1856. T.A. 


Banvewiscn, August 7, 1856; 
Dear anp Honorep Faruer A. : 

As I have learned through my dear sister M 
that it would be pleasant to you if I would write you 
something respecting Germany and the present condi- 
tion of the church among us, I will attempt, as well as 
| Tecan, to give you @ representation of events, though 
| I fear I shall often repeat what is alMady known to 
you; or that, in this brief sketch, 1 shail present less 
distinctly than I could wish, what you may better learn 
| from books. 

But I must first take a brief retrospect. You know 
that about the year 1580-1600 the reformation of Lu- 
ther had so extended itself in Germany, that nine- 
_ tenths of the empire had become evangelical in senti- 
| ment, and that only the Prince of Austria (the Empe- 
| ror) and of Bavaria continued to adhere to the Catholic 
religion. _ Even bishops and archbishops began to turn 
| Protestants, or were constrained to allow their subjects 
| to receive the Reformation. Then came the Jesuits, 

and afterwards the Thirty Years’ War, from 1618 to 1648, 

and when, by its means, Germany had become most 

terribly laid waste, in 1648 the peace of Westphalia was 
concluded at Munster and Osnabrucke. This gave 
| peace and security to the adherents of the Augsburg 

Confession of 1536; and, with the exclusion of all 

sectaries, only the Catholic, the Lutheran, and Re- 
| formed churches were recognised in Germany. (The 
| Reformed or Calvinists in Germany had accepted the 
| Augsburg confession, which John Calvin himself sub- 
seribed, yet with certain reservations on account of the 
| tenth article, relating to the Lord’s Supper.) Since 
| that time no other religious community has been legal- 
| ly recognised in Germany but the three great churches, 
until the revolution of 1848 brought about a change 
in most parts of Germany, in our Oldenburg for in- 
stance, except that the Mennonites (German Baptists) 
were tolerated in some regions. Since 1848, Baptists, 





| 
| 


entrance, built chapels, and increased, but have been 
restrained in many territories. 

Notwithstanding the peace of Westphalia, sovereigns 
have assumed the right, in their own territories, to 
tolerate only their own confession; for example, in 
Austria and Bavaria; and archbishops and bishops in 
their principalities have always oppressed and perse- 


ops and archbishops, as the ecclesiastical states are by 
the Pope ; so that from Austria, for instance, there has 
several times been a large emigration of Lutherans to 
Prussia, just as,under Louis XIV. many thousands of 
the Reformed changed their residence from France to 
Prussia, and to this day constitute French Reformed 
congregations, as in Berlin, Magdeburg, and Pomer- 
ania. 

Thus the three great churches of Germany, the 
Catholic, Lutheran and Reformed, had, and still have, 
in a measure, the support of the state. Every citizen, 
Jews excepted, belongs to one of them. The consis- 
tories and church authorities, in the Lutheran church, 
are appointed and supported by the sovereign. The 
prince is styled the ‘‘summus episcopus,” and possesses 
the “jus circa sacra;” that is, the, right to direct the 
external affairs of the church, to give laws and ordi- 
nanees for churches and schools, to appoint the clergy 
to their office, and to depose them if they prove un- 
worthy ; and only in certain cities and few territories 
can the congregation eleet the pastor ; but he is always 
elected for life. On the other hand, the prince does not 
possess the “jus in sacra ;” that is, the right to direct 
the internal affairs of the church. Thus, as respects 
the formula of faith, he can issue no directions, or 
books of instruction, without the concurrent voice of the 
church ; that is, of its consistories or clergy. The 
church of each territory constitutes a whole; the con- 
gregation is only a member. It is under the control of 
the consistory, or high church council, which the sov- 
ereign appoints, and which consists of theologians and 
jurists, who watch over the external affairs—its pecu- 
niary concerns, for instance. A jurist is usually Pres- 
ident of the eonsistory,(I speak here of the Lutheran 
church). For all the churches of a territory, the order 
of divine worship is uniform. Neither the pastor nor 
the congregation can alter it at pleasure. 

The schools are placed under the care ef the pastor. 
All children from six to fourteen years of age must 
attend school every day, or thirty-two hours in the 
week, or the parents are subject to a penalty. Mot 
till they have learned reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and something of grammar and geography, can they 
be confirmed and admitted to the communion. 

Every congregation has its church funds. For ex- 
ample, in my congregation three thousand thalers for 
the surviving widow of the pastor, of which she has the 
interest; about five hundeed for the pastor, of which 
he annually receives the interest ; about six hundred for 
the church and school, to Keep the edifices in repair; 
about two hundred for the widow of the teacher; and, 
in addition, so much land that J, as pastor, am supported 
from it, with a house and garden. Where there is a 
deficiency the congregation must make it good. The 
state watches over that matter; If anything is wasted, 

. the congregation must supply it. On the other hand, 
the pastor has to perform many very burdensome duties, 
which in America are performed by civil officers, such 
as keeping the parish register, furnishing lists for the 
military service, &c. :' 

There are some states of which the sovereign has one 
confession and the subjects another; for example, in 
Saxony, the King is a Catholic. In 1697 the then reign- 
ing King went over to that religion for the sake of se- 
caving the crows’ of Politi “In Prussia, in 1613, the 
King embraced the Reformed religion, while the coun- 








Methodists, and Irvingites have here and there found | 


which means the division is eal eer 








cuted. Protestantism ; for, till 1806, and the time of | 
Napoleon I., there were principalities governed by bish- | 








and mixes together the two Protes Ns ; 
but this has only created a third Protestant by 

creased. But be- 
fore I describe this, I must go back to the state and 
condition of the evangelical churches of Germany. 

Aftet Luther's death, there were many 

concerning the true faith, which, in the Lutheran 
chureh, were brought to a close by the Formula Con- 
cordia in 1680. There followed in the Lutheran, and 
likewise in the Reformed church, a time of orthodory. 
No sect—none—not the least swerving from doctrine, 
was tolerated. Those who swerved were persecuted 
and banished. This period has commonly been called 


the period of pean orthodozy. And indeed the con- 


troversies of the theologians of this period are very 
unpleasant; their Hfe, with an outwardly good pro- 
fession, often worldly, and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit was hindered. But we may err in com 
plaining too severely of this period. In many re 
spects it was the blossoming time ef the church. 
The theologians of that period, for example, John 


Gerhard, Hollaz, John Arndt, Henry Muller, Jacob. 


Spener, and others, have left writings behind them, 
which, in a theological and practical respect, are un- 
surpassed ; and from which, to this day, theologians and 
laymen, learned and unlearned, derive spiritual nourieh- 
ment. ‘Their collections of sermons and their prayer- 
books eyen now—for instance, in our faith-forsaken 
(glaubens-leeren) Oldenburg—sustain the pure faith of 
the quiet’ ones in the land, the seven thousand, who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. The hymn-poets of 
that time, John Herrman, Paul Gerhard, John Angelus, 
Benj. Schmolk, and a hundred others, have written 
hymns which have not been surpassed since the psalms 
of David; and which even now are everywhere being 
restored to the use of public and domestic worship. In 
1802, the Lutheran Church in Germany had eighty thous- 
and hymns ; the Reformed some ten thousand or less. 
In the meantime, about the year 1700, orthodoxy be- 
came continually colder and weaker. Then, through 
the instrumentality of Augustus Herman Francke, and 
his assistants in Halle, arose the so-called Pietists, who 
gave prominence to an active piety, a life in spirit and 
renunciation of the world; a feeling of inward peace 
after a long season of penitence, together with Bible 
distribution, missions among Jews and heathen, &c., but 
they neglected the importance of pure doctrine. Their 


| founder, A. H. Francke (deceased 1727) was tolerably 


free from this fault. Afterwards they degenerated ; 
and at the same time the United Brotherhood of 
Herrnhuters, under Zinzendorf, and many ‘other sects, 


arose ; and then by degrees the pure doctrine came to | 


be regarded as a matter of indifference, if only the life 
and walk were good. E 

At the same time, the Godless philosophy came over 
from England and France. 
and Atheists, we had in Germany the Rationalists, who 
professed to abide by the Bible, but must comprehend 
everything with the reason. After 1750, Rationalism 
gained more and more the ascendency. At first many 
meant well. For example Gellert, Herder, and Lavater 
wished to be sound in the faith; but they translated the 
expressions of faith and the Scripture into the language 


of reason and philosophy (in menschliche und _ ver- 


nunftige) ; spoke of imProvement instead of convérsion | 


and the new birth, virtue instead of holiness ; and some- 
times, unconscieusly, put human desert and works in 
the place of faith and grace. Critical theologians and 
philosophers pronounced several books of Scripture spuri- 
ous; sought to interpret miracles on natural principles (for 
instance, Professor Paulus in Heidelberg), and called all 
that rose above their cold understanding Orientalisms 
(orientalische Anschauung),which must be translated into 
sober, occidental phraseology. Then followed the French 


Revolution of 1789, which caused an ungodly uprising | 


against all authority, divine and’ human, to become the 
spirit of the times in Germamy. And what the depraved 
lives of princes and of counts, what the unbelief of the 


universities and of the cultivated classes had sown, that | 
the mass of the people reaped; so that, about 1800, re- | 
ligion was generally despised, and a sound Christian, | 
at least among the cultivated and learned, became a | 


great rarity. In the meantime came the judgments of 
God by Napoleon I. upon Germany—servitude, war, 
poverty, breaking up of trade, d&c. And at the same 
time celebrated theologians, as Schleiermacher, and poets 
as Novalis, the two Schlegels, L. Tiek, and others, began 
to go more into the marrow (in die Tiefe) of the subject, so 
through God’s grace, came a change among high and 
low, and a beginning of the regeneration of Germany; 
so much premoted by individual believers, as Stilling, 
Claudius, Haman, and Lavater. The war of freedom; 
“* arith God for King and fatherland,” was again carried 
forward with prayer ; and, as in 1815, Germany was 
wholly emancipated, in 1817 the Jubilee of the Reforma- 
tion could truly be celebrated with the beginning of 
true joy in the Lord ; so that in Protestantism could be 
recognised, not merely negation, or simple protesting, 
but likewise the position-ground of faith ; and there 
was a returning to the word of God, and to the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. 

In Berlin labored Schleiermacher, himself always 
more a philosopher than a theologian; yet.to many he 
served as a bridge to the faith. In Kiel (Holstein) the 
pastor Llaus Harms, in reformation’s year, 1817, publi- 
shed his ninety-five theses against Rationalism, as Luther 
did his in 1517 again$t indulgences. And while he opened 
a vigorous contest for the pure Lutheran faith, he became 
to many, in North Germany, a restorer of the faith. He 
died so late as 1855, at an advanced age, and blind. 
Schleiermacher died in 1854. 

It is worthy of notice that Rationalism had pervaded 
the Catholic as well as the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches; and that at the commencement of this century, 
the true faith began to revive in all three churches at 
the same time ; in the Catholic church especially through 
Bishop Sailer, Van Ess, Martin Boos, and others. When 
this occurred, the believers in all the churches, over- 
looking points of difference, drew into close fellowship 
with each other; and the inquiry was not so much, 
Axe you a Catholic, a Lutheran or a Reformed? as 
*Do you believe in the Son of God?” There was 
something beautiful in this, but yet an indication that 
their faith was not enlightened, as it was still in child- 
hood. And it was treated as a matter of indifference, 
whether on that ene foundation that is laid, and except 
which no other can be laid—Christ, there was built 
wood, hay and stubble, or gold, silver and precious 
stones; or whether the work of building would stand 
before the fire of the Lord or not. It was heldas.a 
matter of indifference, as respected the life of faith 
and growth in grace, what any one believed respecting 
the sacraments and all other things, if he only have the 
Lord (as the Pietists expressed it), and the Lord he can 
have in all forms, and in every church. 

In such well-meant, kind, but unenlightened form and 
purpose, the reformed king of Prussia, Frederic William 
III., as I have stated above, commanded the Union, the 
uniting of the Lutheran and Reformed churches in his 
own territories (Baden, Hesse, and Rhine-Bavaria, 
followed the example) ; and as he declared the difference 
of faith to be indifferent, or not of mighty consequence, 
he issued soon after a liturgy for public worship, by 
which all should be guided. The clergy and the con- 
gregations that were in a great measure sunk in Ration- 
tionalism, consented to it ; the former through indiffer- 
ence, the latter mostly through a desire to please the 
King ; and the United church still exists. But it was 
soon manifest that the union had the same destiny as 
the old formulas of faith, which, after Constantine 
the Great (880 after Christ), the Greek emperors 
published to unite the contending parties, Arians 
and Orthodox, Nestorians and Eutychians ; and 
where every act of union only occasioned a new divis- 
ion. Many in Prussia protested. The French Re- 
formed congregations, at least, were left to their old 
customs. On the other hand, the Lutherans who de- 
clined were persecuted, especially in Silesia, where this 
first commenced. The pastor Scheibel, in Breslau, 
Prof. Steffens, a naturalist, and many othess, were de- 
posed, banished, and imprisoned for years. The church- 
es were surrounded by soldiers, and the eengregations 


But in the place of Deists | 


published an edict, by 

hatwhe'Would not abolish the Lu- 

rches@ onfound (vermischen) 

public one preacher, one. communion service, 
&e. ; and since the pious Frederic William IV. ascen- 
ded the throne (1840) all e ion has ceased. Both 
churches are under one high consistory, with Lutheran 
longer 


Reformed united; and they no 
= pwayrsane eerily the'Lord’s Supper. In Baden, 


on the contrary, the Lutherans are still persecuted, as 
also in the Palatinate or Rhine-Bavaria. C. RB. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 

nO. If. 
| By the system’ which eriste at Oberlin the expenses 
of education ere greatly reduced, for the rich as well 
as the poor. The support of a student at Oberlin, 
including everything, need not exceed $200 per year ; 
andgwhenever the pupil avails himself of the oppor- 
tunities for self-support which the system offers him, 
the academical and college privileges at Oberlin cost 
not. more than one-half what the same privileges cost at 
most other places. _ 

This practical demonstration of the feasibility of unit- 
ing menta! culture with remunerative effort, is worth 
miore to the world than all that has ever been given for 
the support of the institution. 

The influence at Oberlin has elevated the standard of 
intellectual and moral culture over a wide region at the 
West. Several hundreds of the pupils engage every 
winter in teaching schools of every grade. They carry 
with them higher attainments, and better modes of 
teaching, than were before common in the schools they 
have taught. So: extensively has this been true, 
that no class of teachers have been more eagerly sought 
for than those from Oberlin. Multitudes of applica- 
tions for teachers are. made almost every year, which 
cannot be supplied. Most of these teachers exert a 
healthful moral and religious influence over their pupils. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of minds are early 
imbued with right principles. The seed thus sown will 
be harvested in another generation. 

As an interesting fact in the history of Oberlin Col- 
lege, it may be mentioned that for more than twenty 
years colored pupils have been admitted to its classes. 
Several colored persons have graduated from different 
departments. Many others have secured a good general 
education, and somé have attained honorable distinc- 
tion as men of thought and culture. The institution 
has done much towards conquering for the colored race 
in this country the right to the free and welcome enjoy- 
ment of the highest educational privileges afforded by 
our schools and colleges. 

The large scale on which the college has operated, 
| should not be overlooked in estimating the work itis doing. 
In 1834, the number of pupils was 101 ; in 1843, it rose to 
545; in 1852, it mounted to 1,050 ; and, in 1856, it was 
1,216. The average number for the last five years 
has been more than 1,150. These figures embrace the 


which they severally represent. It may be questioned, 
perhape, whether so large a body of students was ever 
before brought under a combination of influences so fa- 
vorable to high Christian usefulness. It is the testimo- 
ny of all who are familiar with the discipline of the in- 
stitution, that'as good order is secured, and as high a 
standard of scholarship and moral character maintained, 
in this great army of students, as in any similar school 
elsewhere. 

With these elements of power,—with these opportu- 
nities for its exertion on so colossal a scale, and with a 
geographical location which makes this power most felt 
in that portion of our country into whose hands the 
sceptre of national sway is rapidly passing, Oberlin 
College has within it capacities for present and future 
good whose results cannot be calculated. 
| Christian men aid it in unfolding these capacities in the 
best possible way for the good of the church and of the 
world! 

The Wants of Oberlin College.—The institution 
| greatly needs an adequate endowment for the support 





| partial endowment has been secured by the sale of 
scholarships. 
| principal necessities of life, and the vast increase in the 
number of students, requiring a great additional outlay 
for preparatory instruction, have shown the utter inade- 
quacy of their present salaries. The faculty are obliged 
annually to expend over $2,000 more than their stipends. 
An additional fund of $50,000 is to-day essential to pro- 
vide—even on the most restricted scale—for their sup- 
port. 

The Theological Department is entirely unprovided 
for, except by an arrangement which expires in a short 
time. The corps of able professors, who, with Prest. 
Finney at their head, have given instruction in this 
department, deserve a support which wil' save them from 
the distractions and embarrassments of debt, and ena- 
ble them to devote their undivided power to their spe- 
cial work. For the endowment of the professorships in 
this department $50,000 are needed. 

Two new professorships have recently been added,— 
a professor of natural history, and an additional profes- 
sor of theology. _ The object of this last professor- 
ship is to relieve Prest. Finney of a portion of the 
labor in this department. Both these professors need 
to be provided for now, and endowed as soon as possi- 
bie. 

New and additional buildings are also needed. Most 
of the edifices belonging to the institution were erected 
when it was impracticable to do the work well. Most 
of them, too, were built of wood, and are now showing 
signs of decay. These buildings should be replaced 
with more durable and tasteful structures. Beside, the 
greatly increased number of students renders additional 
buildings necessary, even if those now in use were good 
and permanent. A ladies’ hall, for which a fine site has 
been reserved, and a hall for a cabinet of natural historr, 
are among the additional buildings, the need of which 
is now most sorely felt. For the ladies’ hall, sever: 
thousands of dollars have been conditionally promised. 
Who will contribute the additional money needed for this 
building? It will cost $20,000. 

The college needs a great addition to its library. T! e 
books it now contains are few. Many of them aren ¢ 
adapted to the wants of the students. Inno way would 
a munificeut donation to the college be more gratefu’, 
or be made to tell more efficiently on its future power 
and usefulness, than in furnishing its twelve hundred 
students with the reading which a large and choice li- 
brary would bestow. The want ef such a library is 
painfully and increasingly felt every year,—all the more 
so because the low salaries of the professors do not ena- 
ble them to supply this want by good libraries of their 
own. Will not the lovers of literature present the col- 
lege with a suitable and choice library? i 

The want of more extensive chemical and philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and of a new building for a chemical la- 
boratory, might be dwelt on. But the wants which 
have been mentioned above, are now so much more 
stringent and imperative, that they are placed in every 
sense first. 

A glance at the above short sketch of the wants of the 
college, shows that it is asking for a great amount of aid. 
But its necessities are ; its work is great; its 
number of students is great, and its power of reaching 
vast masses of minds for good is great. When all these 
things are considered, the aid that is sought will be seen 
to be very small. T. B. H. 
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LETTER FROM KANSAS. 


, Ospen, K. T., Dec. 22, 1855. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—A fourth position of much inter 
est..and importance is some fifty miles above here, 
between the Saline and Smoky Hill. 

It has generally been supposed that Fort Riley was- 
near the western border of the country suitable for 


extent of the very best lands in the territory. 
A broad and fertile bottom continues up the 


ee 


The Salitie runs a parallel to the 








| whole number who were pupils at any time in the years | 


act, would be void.” 


Will not 





But the great rise in the price of the | 


agriculture ; but the recent operations of the Govern- 
ment, bridging those streams, has thrown open a wide 





the blufis, and the. waters are brackish, as the name 
“ ‘indicates. 

It will become a place of much value, however, from 
the fact that beyond it, on the Fe route, you soon 
enter the sterile buffalo barrens; hence the immense 
Santa Fe trains, when once the productions of the 
region become reliable, will here lay in their heavy stores 
of corn and meat, and the highest market in the territory 
will be enjoyed. The men who have gone there are 
young, enterprising, and persevering. They will need 
reinforcements in the spring, and doubtless the tide of 
immigration will sweep over there. If some way of 
ingress could be provided by which the immigrant 
could escape the grasp of the lower settlements upon 
him, these regions would rapidly fill up. But as long 
as he must run the gauntlet through Lawrence, and 
Topeka, Manliattan, and Waubonsa, with every pos- 
sible persuasion to continue below, we can only hope 
for a small fraction to reach this region. 

Our faith in the freedom of Kansas grows stronger 
every day. Gov. Geary has shown himself a resolute, 
independent, and impartial administrator, and is rapidiy 
securing the confidence of the free-state men. Should 
the pro-slavery legislature call a convention to frame a 
state constitution, it is the determination of the free- 
state men to enter the lists with them in the election, 
and the Governor guarantees them a pure ballot. Soa 
day of mighty impert for Kansas may not be far distant. 

The ‘severe weather continues, greatly to the dis- 
couragement of Southerners, and not a little so to all. 
We have had regular winter weather since the snow- 
storm of October 27th ; not very severe but constant. 
Business has been nearly suspended all the time, and 
the prospects of those who have recently come in, rely- 
ing upon labor for support, are dark, unless they are 
liberally aided from abroad. OspsERVER. 


THE HIGHER LAW. 





Eprror or InpEPEeNnpDENT :—It is in thememory of most 
of your readers, the outcry from certain quartters against 
the distinguished senator from this state, Mr. Seward, 
for what was called “ his higher law doctrine.” 

It may surprise many to find that the very sen timent 
he put forth, was known to and acknowledged by wri- 
ters upon law centuries ago. 

Thus, in Noy’s Maxims occurs the following :—Sum- 
ma ratio est, que pro religione facit. There trans- 
lated: “The height of eeason is, that which is 
done for religion.” And the citations are: Coke upon 
Littleton, 341, note a; Wing. Max. 3. And the text 
proceeds thus: “If any general custom were directly 
against the law of God, or tf @ statute were made directly 
against the law of God—as, for instance, if it were en- 
acted that no one should give alms to any object in ever 
so necessitous a condition—such a custom. or such an 
And then is cited, Doctor and 
Student, Lib. 1, cap. 6. Is not the so much abused 
“higher law” in this most pointedly put! Noy was 
the Attorney-General of King Charles I., and his work 


is of authority in the courts, and is often cited and relied | 
| tion of the population of our city. To this statement my wits, 

: : ah | who has visited 

among “ Maxims,” which are “ established principles or | 


upon. And note, too, that the doctrine finds a place 
propositions.” (See Webster's Dictionary, voce Maxim.) 
Verily, Mr. Seward must give up any claim (if he 
makes one) to originality in this doctrine, but at the 
same time he will obtain relief from objurgation on ac- 
count of it. K. 
Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 1857. 
mapentpenddeinainegmmenin 
NORMAL SCHOOL FOR COLORED GIRLS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(CIRCULAR.) 


Tue trustees of the Washington Association for the 


of its college professors and subordinate teachers. A | Bitetioni at: Bren: Oclenid Vogts quevens aa thn pai 


the following facts and considerations, and earnestly so- 
licit funds to build an edifice for a Normal School for 
the Education of Colored Female Teachers, already es- 
tablished in the city of Washington. 

There are in the United States five hundred thousand 
free people of color. They are generally excluded by 
law or prejudice from schools of every grade; and ai- 
though not wholly destitute of religious instraction, 
yet as aclass, through ignorance and neglect, they are 
fast becoming a heathen people in the bosom of a Chris- 
tian nation ; and yet our interests are inseparably linked 
with theirs ; we must elevate them by religion and edu- 
tion, or they will be a permanent and increasing weight 
on our prosperity. In vain shall we wait for the slow 
removal of prejudiee, the action of law, or of existing 
religious organizations ; the evil is too rapidly gaining 
upon us; they will number millions before they will 
be generally admitted into our common schools and aca- 
demies. 

Schools must therefore be established among them, 
with able teachers of their own color; for white teach- 
ers cannot be found in sufficient numbers, nor would 
they be permitted to enter, to any adequate extent, 
those Southern states where this population most 
abounds. To educate such teachers, seminaries should 
~ once be established, at accessible points,among or near 

em. 

Such a School has for four years been in successful 
operation in the city of Washington, and more pupils 
are urged upon us than be received. 

It is placed there because it is national ground, and 
the nation is responsible for the well-being of its popu- 
lation ; because there are there eleven thousand of this 
entering people excluded by law from schools, and des- 
titute of instruction ; because there are, in the adjoining 
states of Maryland and Virginia, one hundred and thirty 
thousand equally destitute, who can be reached in no 
other way ; and because we hope to reach another class 
of girls of peculiar interest, often the most beautiful 
and intelligent, and yet the most hopelessly wretched. 
Receiving from the mother beauty, grate oen'f gentleness, 
and from the master-father the Saxon energy, intelli- 
gence and fire, they are often objects of strong paternal 
affection, and gladly would he educate and save them. 
But no place of — is there on all the earth; do- 
mestic peace drives them from his hearth; he cannot 
emancipate them, to be victims of violence or lust ; he 
cannot send them to Northern schools, where prejudice 
would brand them ; or if he did, what, on their return, 
could be done with them! We would open an asylum 
near them where they may be brought, emancipated, 
educated, taught housewifery as well as science, and 
thus be prepared to become teachers among their own 
mixed race, and places of usefulness guaranteed to 
them; and we doubt not many fathers will gladly avail 
themselves of it so soon as it is known that our accom- 
modations are adequate. 

It is our design to receive the more intelligent daugh- 
ters of this people, educate and return them to their 
homes to extend, as coco and teachers, the blessings 
of knowledge and religion. 

This School, embracing boarding, domestic economy, 
normal teachers, and primary departments, was estab- 
lished by Myrtilla Miner, and is now placed under the 
onre of an association consisting of the following trus- 

si— 

Benj. Tatham, N. Y.; Samuel M. Janney, Loudon 
county, Va.; John Hopkins, Baltimore ; Samuel 
Rhoads, and Thomas Williamson, Philadelphia ; —— 
omen Boa G. Bailey, M.D., L. D. Gale, M.D., Wash- 
mee . W. Bellows, D.D., N. Y.; C. E. Stowe, 
D.D., Andover ; H. W. Beecher, Brooklyn; and Exe- 
cutive Committee, viz. Sayles J. Bowen, James M, 
Wilson, M.D., L. D. Gale, M.D., Washington ; M. Mi- 
ner, Prineipal ; Rev. W. H. Beecher, A.M., Reading, 
Mass., Secretary, &c. 


petent number of teachers, and meet all 
the demands of the School, are promised from ether 


oraneet 
The following is from an ppeal by Miss Mi 
JfOr + y Miner, the 
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Wing? pebayenddyrehe= (6 t 
_ ss ‘yes,’ rye we earnestly look for 
vind oe longer without a precedent 
The Colored Glrts" ol has enjoyed uninterrupted 
continuance and success going four years, with no 
earthly dependence save the will of ‘a single individua), 
an entire stranger in the community to both white and 
black, with only such aids as could be obtained from 
few individuals, and no accommodations except the 
small inconvenient rooms which very limited means 


would . , 

“But God, the Father of us all, kindly watched over 
those whom He sent, so that both scholars and teachers 
have been iffsafety. The mai of right. 
eousness has surrounded the school, @ power un. 
seen guarded all its ways. — 

“ is literally a missionary field, as truly as any 
where light and truth are required to instruct and re- 
lieve suffering humanity. —_ ‘ 

“ Parents eften come, apne ‘Will you. take my 
daughter into your school’ / cahnot read evgn the 
Bible, but I want her taught so that she can read it 
to me.’ 

| “It has often been necessary to reply, ‘There is no 
more room. I cannot find space for another scholar a¢ 
present, and you must wait awhile.’ ‘ But,’ they urge, 
‘my daughter is just now the age to be in school, and 
soon she must be at work to earn her living, and help 
her parents to educate the other children.’ One father 
bringing a fine-looking child, about nine years 

who claim pure axon 

r to me, saying, ‘ Will you edu- 

I have so many I can 


their children growing up in ignorance and degradation ; 
we intreat all friend ds of the oppressed, for can slavery 
be removed while the free colored man remains devra- 
ded? We call on the friends of colonization, for if we 
succeed, teachers and others for the colonies may be 
multiplied. Finally, we beseech ail friends of missions , 
for where shall we find missionaries and teachers for 
the hundred millions of Africa, now opening to our 
view and calling for aid, wnless we educate and Christ- 
ianize our free people, the Anglo-Saxon-African race ' 
With a quenchless love of Liberty and Religion, will 
they not continually send forth to their FATHERLAND 
such Christian-Patriot-Missionaries as cannot elsewhere 
be found ! 

The trustees desire to awaken a general interest in 
the education of the colored race, and earnestly request 
all clergymen to preach on this subject, and take a sub- 
scription for the above school. 

Funds and subscriptions may be forwarded to H. C 
Bowen, Esq., No. 112 Broadway, New York. 

For the Trustees, 
Wu. H. Begcuee 
Secretary—Address Reading, Mass. 
January, 1857. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


Wasuinorer, Dec. 23, 185: 
It gives me great pleasure to state that, from all that [ hare 
heard of the School of Miss Miner for colored children, in this 
city, I am persuaded that she is accomplishing an excellent work 
in a quiet and bjecti bl and that she deserves ad 
and sympathy in her effort to improve this much neglected por- 





the school and examined its pupils, desires to adi 
her cordial and emphatic testimony. 

C. M. Burizr. 
Rector of Trinity church, Washington, 1). ¢. 


Wasutnoron, Jan. 27, 1853 

I entertain the most favorable opinion of Miss Miner’s School 
for colored girls in this city, and for her ability, judgment, ant 
merit, every way as ateacher. I have Visited her School sever 
times and see it is constantly improving. It is really an attract- 
ive spectacle—bright faces—an appearance of as much intelli- 
gence as I see in any other schools—as quick and ready answer: to 
questions—as much neatness, order and good behavior. T 
School, too, is permanentiy established, and by no cause that | 
can foresee, is it likely to be disturbed or broken up. 

There may be question about the slave system in America, !t 
there can be no question about improving and elevating the fre 
colored people by every wise means; and I have no sym@peciy 
with him who can look upon Miss Miner's effort, Iwill no: my 
with apathy, but without lively interest. 

Onvittz Dewsr 


From Professor Horeford, of Cambridge University 

I was present at a morning exercise of Miss Miner’s Schoo! 
The exercises were in spelling, reading, geography, penmanship, 
composition, analysis of authors, moral philosophy, and trans- 
lations from the French. The degree of attainment some hal 
made, the manifest interest of all, and the prevailing healthful, 
moral, and religious tene, were such as to show that the Schou 
had been eminently successful. 

Few out of Washington can duly estimate the difficulties of or- 
ganizing and sustaining there such a School. It requires ou the 
part of its head the rarest union of qualification® There must be, 
beside varied accomplishments, the more important good sense, 
discretion, tact, and energy, which wait upon all successful enter- 
prises. In addition to these, Miss Miner has the deepest religious 
faith, that, united with other attributes, gives the fullest assur- 
ance that, while her life and health are continued, the Schoo! 
must prosper. I do not hesitate to add, that I have never attend- 
ed a School exercise that interested me more deeply than that of 
Miss Miner’s at Washington, nor can | escape the conviction (iss 
if the School can be maintained, its usefulness in the great cause 
of humanity will be more marked than if the pupils were wile 
instead of colored. 

Cambridge, Dec. 28, 1853. E. N. Hoasroa> 
Wasmntmoron, Jan. 7, 1854 

The plan of establishing in the capital of the nation a Normal 
School for Colored Teachers is admirable, alike for its originuity 
and for its good sense and humanity. Here is the place to (e- 
monstrate by culture their intellectual and moral power, au (ius 
justify their aspirations for refinement an‘ usefalness. May the 
teachers here instructed be powerful instruments in the pcw!il 
solution of our great National Problem. 

With cordial respect and best wishes, 
W.H, Caannine 


Wasuinoron, D. C., Jan. 7, 185 

I take pleasurc in bearing testimony to the success of Mist 
Miner in her School of Colored Girls. I have twice visited the 
School ; and have been gratified with the proficieucy of the pupils, 
not only in the elementary branches of education, but in the «- 
vanced studies. With some of the parents of these girls (many 
of them enterprising and intelligent men), I am intimately a- 
quainted. Their honorable and Christian aspirations for the in- 
——— of their daughters, and their deep interest in this 

hool, are a sufficient guarantee of its character and worth. Ne 
high-minded citizen of Washington, I am assured, can do ot)er- 
wise than wish every possible success to this unobtrusive i! 
philanthropic effort to improve that portion of our populatio: @ 
whom we owe éo largea debt. I add also that Mrs. ree who 
has likewise visited Miss Miner’s School, has received the sane 
favorable impression. Groaes W. Sampsor 

Pastor of the E. Street Baptist Church. 
Fron Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., N. ¥. 

The School established for the education of colored girls by Mi" 
Miner, in the City of Washington, in my judgment, Geers t 
most liberal encouragement and support. It is proj d by te 
Rev. Wm. H. Beecher to raise twenty thousand dollars for (hi 
purpose. — I will agree to furnish one thousand dollars of this s02 
on the evidence that the remainder has been adequately secured. 


Srzruzn H. Ty» 

New York, June 17, 1856. 

From Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., N. Y. 

Whenever I have satisfactory evidence that the remainder 0! 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars is secured to the Trustees o 
the School for Colored Girls, under Miss Miner, in Washincw 
City, I pledge myself to raise and contribute one thousand do!la‘s 
to the amount. 


New York, June 19, 1856. 
From Rev. Albert Barnes, Philadelphia. 
The Normal School for Colored Female Teachers, at Wash/as- 
ton, under the care of the “‘ Washington Association for tit 


Education of free Colored Youth,” in my judgment, deser es th? 
most liberal encouragement and support. , ’ 


Henay W. Batiows. 


AL gxsi 
Philadelphia, Dec. 24, 1856. on ian 


New Yorx, June, | 
The establishment of a School for the Education of (ort! 
Girls (for teachers) is one of the indispensable means of ele!’ "4 
the African people among us. The establishment already )¢™ 
ore City has our confidence. It is our intenti?” 
ng the suject before our congregations or friends, to si" 
establishing it. “ — 
H. W. Barcus, 
J.P. Taompson, 
Grores B. Cunrven, 
R. 8. Sronas, Jz. 
New York, Jan. 8, 155’ 
8o far as I can see, the above-named effort is calculated & |? 
great good, and sheuld have every facility that is requsite w ©" 
plete the experiment. 
THERON BaLpwis, 


———__—_2@<— - 


DR. LIVINGSTONE ON THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


Ar the instance of the Ear! of Shaftesbury Dr. Living 
stone briefly delivered his opinions on the subject of 
slave trade,at the great public meeting held in London 


his reception. The speech is not well reported, >“ 
was in substance as follows :— 


“ For a series of years the British government b# 
spent large sums of money with the view to the ™ 
pression, or suppression, if possible, of the slave tre”, 
An idea had sprung up, or rather he suspected a “ a 
had been as Fo by the slave-dealers, thou 

mgst grown-up people it was a somewhat dithiow# 
thing to trace a fib to its source—(laughter)—that ™ 
cruisers on the African coast made the ‘ middle p2s**#* 
a thousand times worse for the slaves than it other"™ 
would be. ‘ Now this,’ exclaimed Dr. Livingstone." 
all bosh. (Cheers and laughter.) I myself believ iS 
once, and the reasoning was very specious. My “4 
ther, when aftendingj a class on political econo™! 
one of the colleges in the United States of Amerie 
heard a professor declare that the British gover” 
would promote the welfare of Africans more by St 

convenient slave-ships, such as the Perlinsular*” 
Oriental send out to India, and that it ¥” 
totally mistaken eg that the cruisers ©, 


the slave trade. 1, I went to Angola * 
elves ion’ ta my head; but when I got thet! 


aft 
. 


Jan. 29, 185 


found the ‘slave trade comple 
means which it was repre 
of slaves much more 
than even gamblin, for gold: 
of abo i 
geen boys of a ut ee 12 
there had been sty demand for 
had been easy #0 take them ou 
sea, the mf have got perhap 
Now, e slave trade had been 
would have been taken out of 
@uch was the activity of our cru 
it was dangerous to attempt 
thr t the whole of Easterr 
about or that person's eire 
wonéeantly said, ‘Oh. he was ric 
alave trade.’ (Hear, hear.) Tlw 
only three men in all Angola 
riches which they got by the : 
@0 obtained seem to bring nm 
{Loud cheers.) They do not sto 
newed cheers and jaughter.) I 
suits, with their usual foresigh 
coffee at Angola, an: this coffer 
by birds, ail over the ¢ 
tations of it were discovered wh 
it as far as 300 miics from the ¢ 
chants of Angola, finding that th 
slave trade as they did formerly, | 
tion to this coffee, and hence } 
formed and rapidly increasing 
it would almost seem as if Go 
means of giving them riches if 
the ways of sin for legitimate in: 
by some that the wars among 
more. cruel now than they wer4 
were sold as slaves. This Iw 
dealer myself; but I believe that 
other about the activity of our 
creased the horrors of the mi 
hear.) Well, this slave-dealer to: 
who live to the north of the Zar 
have a war kill al] their prisoners 
he asked, ‘te export them as slay 
allowed to export them, we coulc 
Christianize them.’ ( Laughter.) 
who began those wars. I have 
quaintance with the native tribes 
ca, and I find that there is never 
unless it is about catt'e. Now fe 
consequence of wars about catt 
was a slave trade on the coast, 4 
sale of the prisoners, the people f 
tribe to capture as many prisoner 
to defend themselves and childre 
captive, because they knew the re 
them slaves. These wars were 
tinued by the slave trade, and t 
the slave trade suppressionists— 
the credit of them to themselves 


Religions Int 


CONGREGATIC 
Rochester Conference of Con 
@t.—In accordance with the re 
General Association ef New Yor 
in Albany, a number of Congrega 
around Rochester convened on 7 
their pastors and delegates, i 
church of Spencerport, of which 
tor, and organized a permanent 
ject of this conference is the ps 
acquaintance and fe.lowship am 
he spiritual improvement of the 
connected with it 
No ecclesiastical power is ever 
or exercised by it ihe exercises 
er, sermons, and addresses on th 
tions of churches, family religion 
ing of the young, Christian dis if 
missionary and benevolent object 
directly on the spirtiual progress 
tends to the highesi developmer 
ciency. Stated mectings are to 
year; special mecti as ofter 
churches. An account of the rec 
cate the usual order of « 
Having assembled 10 o'ek 
hour was devoted to business, che 
scribe, the appointment of a nomi 
a committee of arrangrments for 
pees ok i the nex 
owed by several aucresses, of 1 
practical topics prewn 
mow spent in mutuai recognition, 
tances or renewing ou ones, afte 
to an ample repast provided in the 
by the ladies of the church 
cupied as a prayer-mveting, pres 
on by laymen. Reports of tive 
condition of the churches were 
conference was closed with an adm 
would that all our churches could 
on “The principle of true life i 
Jonathan Edwards, pastor of Plyn 
ter. The entire services of the ec 
— interesting, spirited, and 
eft so delightful and so spiritua 
we wish we could enjoy the privi 
month, and we greatly desire ti 
may be establish throughout 
already in the states of New Engl 


Littieten, f. H.—An Ecclesi 
vened in Littleton, N. H., on Tue 
purpose of considering the expedi 
pastoral relation existing betwee 
penter and the church and societ 
Gouncil, on deliberation, ‘‘ and afi 
opinion, in view of all the fg 
them, came wnanimousiy to t 
expedient that the pastoral relat 
Bro. Carpenter and this church 
solved, and that it hereby is 
ing to this result, the Council 
regret in view of Lro. Carpenter’ 
where he has been so favorably 
approved by the churches of o 
and would cordially recommend hi 
and devoted mini r of Christ, w 
dence of God, his future course m 


Merrill—A_ c 
writes : 

mi Rey. J. Merrili, f rmériy of \ 
rec*ived a unanimous call fron 
church and society Wiscasset, 
pastor.” 


Dedication at Newport, R. 
ary erected for the use of the U 
Church in Newport, kK. 1, was ded 
ate services on Thursday, the 15 
and reading of the Ser ptures by 
D.D., of Newy ort, a former pastor 
ing, 122d Psalm, 3d part, C. M. 
Prayer, by Rev. T. Shepard, D.D., 
115th Psalm, C. M.; Sermon, by 
tor of the church, from Phil. iil. 
and I count all things but loss fi 
Christ Jesus my Lord.” Prayer of 
Dr. Dumont; Singing the 72d } 
Hundred ; Benediction by the past 

Rockville, €t—At an ecclesi 
venened by letters missive from th 
tional church of Rockville, Ct., Jan 
G. A. Calhoun, D.D., was chosen 
T. K. Fessenden, Scribe, it was 
b “Resolved, That in view of the lor 
of the Rev. Charlies H. Bullard, 
necessity of his re!case from his ps 
to his recovery, and in accordan: 
his pastoral relation to the Se 
church in Rockville be and is here! 
close of the present month. 

“Tn arriving at this result the c« 
to bear testimony to the expressix 
People of their mutua! confidence 
commend especially the consider: 
erosity of the people to their pasto 

Baldwin.—Rev. A. C. Baldw 
with the American Asylum in He 
unanimous call to the pastorate of 
tional church amd society in Durh 

Greenfield, Mass.—The Se 
church and society in this village 
rently to extend a calltoO. T. ] 
well, to become their pastor. J¢ 
will accept the invitation 


Rev. H. M. Dexter.—The m 
Btreet Congregation of boston p 
Rey. Henry M. Dexter, with a ver 
silver plate one evening last week 
in the vestry of the charch, and 
by surprise. A very fine collatior 
wtation, and the whole affair was o 

Puritan Recorder. 


Andover Theological Semiz 
of this Institution, for 1857, is 
the following summary :—Senior 
Junior, 34; Resident Licentiate 
forts are now in progress for r 


Library building, and for the m 
of its Professorships 


Grass Valley, Cal.—The Con 
Grass V has been recently 
Wise much improved. The gai 
mew seats have been put in, anc 
‘The house is warmed ry heated 
be of a large chandelier. There 

‘Me state now more beautiful. 
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usly assign 


rrespondent 
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‘opted « call from the Congrega 
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we earnestly look for 
without a precedent. 
ijoyed uninterrupted 
four years, with no 
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scholars and teacher, 
The majesty of right 
ool, and a power un 


field, as truly as 
.d to instruct bed 


‘Will you take my 
sahnot read even the 
that she can read it 
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je. ‘But,’ they urge, 
e to be in school, and 
n her living, and help 
children.’ One father ’> 
iid, about nine years: 
im pure Anglo-Saxon 
saying, ‘ Will you edu- 
many children IT can 
+h less give them learn 
; and if you will edu-« 
‘he answer was, ‘ Yes, 
t prevent her being a 


lerately inquire, can We 
erfect an Institution of 
wants of this people, ' 
‘the age, and embody. 
and moral teachi 
e found to purify 
en peaceable !’” 
_ We intreat all min- 
lost sheep; we intreat 
lin rescuing their sex 
ishonor, and suffering ; 
ts of our land to pity 
thers compelled to geev 
ranece and degradation ; 
ressed, for can slavery 
ed man remains degra- 
‘ colonization, for iff we- 
r the colonies May be 
all friends of missions ¢ . 
aries and teachers for 
, how opening to our 
we educate and Christ 
jo-Saxon-African race ? 
erty and Religion, will 
h to their FATHERLAND 
ries as Cannot elsewhere 


pn a general interest in 
e, and earnestly request 
subject, and take a sub- 


: be forwarded to H. C, 
y, New York. 
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Wa. H. Beecuer, 
Reading, Mass. 
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» that, from all that [ have 
wr colored children, in this 
:plishing an excellent work 
y,and that she deserves aid 
e this much neglected por- 
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t and best wishes, 
W. LL. CaaAnnina. 


norton, D. C., Jan. 7, 1854. 
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vis. Ihave twice visited the 
the proficiency of the pupils, 
of education, but in the ad- 
parents of these girls (many 
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ristian aspirations for the im- 
i their deep interest in this 
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™, lam assured, can do other- 
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laiso that Mrs. Sampson, 


Hchoo|, has received the same 
Groaes W. SAMPSON, 
the E.. Street Baptist Church. 
na, D.D., N.Y. 
sation of colored girls by Miss 
in my judgment, deserves 
pport. itis proposed by the 
ty thousand dodlars for this 
thousand dollars of this sum 
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Srerugn H. Tyne. 
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ALBERT BapMss- J 


New Yors, June, 1856. 
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pensable means of elevating 
establishment already begu# 
idence. [tis our intention @ 
stions or friends, and to aid 
H. W. Barceer, 
J.P. THompson, 
Grouse B. Careven, 
R. 8. Storrs, Jr. 


New York, Jan. 8, 1887- 
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“ af. fi es ee a ee a . _— —— 
a Se ae lhe oak oe eee 

2 0 TAG pare lala and the | ford, Calhoun Oo, Mich. His P. ts 
fond the ‘slave trade completly PENAL. the | facts Oreck Mich, nt aaAae® ete 


means by which it was re 
oh of slaves much more dangerous t 
than even gambling & golds 
e: . 
fed 1 FF omy pot ‘or 12s. a head, brat = 
there had been any demand for slaves abroad, 
had been easy # take them out of the country over 
they would have got pethaps £20 a head for them. 
Now jf the slave trade had been going on, these slaves 
would have been taken out of country ; ‘but no, 
euch was the activity of our cruisers on the coast that 
it was dangerous to attempt it. _At Angola, and 
throughout the whole of Eastern Africa, when you ask 
about this or that person’s circumstances, you hear it 
constantly said, ‘Oh, he was rich at the time of the 
slave trade.’ (Hear, hear.) The fact is, that there an 
only three men in ail = who bave any of the 
riches which they got by the slave trade ; for riches 
e0 obtained seem to bring no blessing with them. 
(Loud cheers.) They do not stop in the family. (he- 
newed cheers and laughter.) In former tunes the Je- 
suits, with their usual Lape ‘ey planted fine Mocha 
coffee at Angola, and this coffee has propagated, it is 
supposed by banda, ail over the country. Several " 
tations of it were discovered when I was there. I saw 
it as far as 300 miles from the coast. Now, the mer- 
chants of Angola, finding that they cannot carry on the 
slave trade as they did formerly, have turned their atten- 
tion to this coffee, end hence plantations are Tadeo 
formed and rapidiy increasing. (Cheers.) Inde 
it would almost seer as if od had provided these 
means of giving them riches if they would but leave 
© the ways of sin for legitimate industry. It is thought 
some that the wacs among the African tribes are 
more cruel now than they were when the prisoners 
were sold as slaves. This I was assured by a slave 
dealer myself; but I believe that this story is like the 
other about the activity of our cruisers having in- 
creased the horrors of the middle passage. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, this slave-dealer told me that t e Marava, 
who live to the north of the Zambesi river, when they 
have a war kill all their prisoners ; and ‘is it not better,’ 
he asked, ‘te export them as slaves? For if we were 
allowed to export them, we could take them away and 
Christianize them.’ (Laughter.) But I want to know 
who began those wars. I have a good deal of ac- 
quaintance with the native tribes in the interior of Afri- 
ca, and I find that there is never a war amongst them 
unless it is about catt!e. Now few people are killed in 
consequence of wars about cattle. But when there 
was a slave trade on the coast, and a market for the 
sale of the prisoners, the people fought fiercely, the one 
tribe to capture as many prisoners as possible, the other 
to defend themselves and children against being taken 
captive, because they knew the result would be to make 
them slaves. These wars were fomented and con- 
tinued by the slave trade, and the slave-dealers—not 
the slave trade suppressionists—must therefore take 
the credit of them to themselves. (Hear, hear.)” 


~ Beligious -¥ntelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 




















Rochester Conference of Congregational Chureh- 
@s.—In accordance with the recommendation of the 
General Association of New York, at its late meetin 
in Albany, a number of Congregational churches in an 
around Rochester convened on Thurday, Jan. 15th, by 
their pastors and delegates, in the Copapienel 
church of Spencerport, of which Rev. J. H. Dill is pas- 
tor, and organized a permanent conference. The ob- 
ject of this conference is the promotion of Christian 
acquaintance and feilowship among the churches and 
he spiritual improvement of the churches and’ pastors 
connected with it. 

No ecclesiastical power is ever to be delegated to it, 
or exercised by it. ‘Lhe exercises are to consist of pray- 
er, sermons, and addresses on the objects and obliga- 
tions of churches, fumily religion, the Christian train- 
ing of the young, Christian discipline, Sabbath schools, 
missionary and benevolent objects, and whatever bears 
directly on the spiritual progress of the churches, and 
tends to the highest development of their moral effi- 
ciency. Stated mectings are to be held three times a 
year; special meetings as often as called for by the 
churches. An account of the recent meeting will indi- 
cate the usual! order of exercises. 

Having assembled at 10 o'clock a.m., the first half 
hour was devoted to business, choice of moderator and 
acribe, the appointment of a nominating committee and 
2 committee of arrangements for the next meeting. A 

rayer-meeting occupied the next hour, which was fol- 
owed by several cudresses, of ten minutes each, on 
practical topics previously assigned. A half hour was 
now spent in mutuai recognition, forming new acquain- 
tances or renewing old ones, after which all sat down 
to an ample repast provided in the Sabbath school-room 
by the ladies of the church. A half hour was oc- 
cupied as a prayer-meeting, presided over and carried 
on by laymen. Reports of five minutes each on the 
condition of the churches were then heard, and the 
conference was closed with an admirable sermon—which 
would that all our churches could hear and illustrate— 
on “The principle of true life in a church,” by Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, pastor of Plymouth church, Roches- 
ter. The entire services of the conference were appro- 


Walte.—Rev. H. H. Waite of Carthage, Jeff. Co., 
N. Y., bas accepted a unanimous call to the Ist Gon- 
grégational Church at Winfield, Hekimer Go., N. Yv 


Sew Bedford, Hass.—An work of 
hoe inom in pes Seatianid aii i 
means, in rae yerare ational church. Some 
thirty instances of much hopefulness are numbered, and 
fifteen additions by prifesson of faith atthe last phere 
munion season, churches have been more or less 
revived, with happy individual results. aby 
Revival at Keenah, Wis.—A correspondent of The 
Independent, writing from Neenah, Wis., says: 
Being dy. is Me the outlet of Lake Winnebago, new, 
mall, Tapidly increasing. Our little (Congrega- 
tional) chureh, of which Rew. Hiram Marsh is pastor, 
has been s ling for life for a few years past ; the 


heath in the desert. An Old School Presbyterian church 
was in about:the same state. 

“ The Congregational church had long felt the need 
of a revival of religion in the church and out. With 
much fear and trembling, Rev. O. Parker, an evangelist, 
who has long enjoyed the confidence of both ministers 
and. churches, was invited to come and hold a meeting 
for us. The attendance soon became large, too large for 
our house. Our Presbyterian brethren, who to some 
extent have united with us in the work, kindly opened 
their house, which is larger than ours, andthe meetings 
were remioved. A coolness existing between the two 
churches soon melted away, and we became brethren 
and co-workers together. e brought in our tithes and 
offerings, and God poured us out a blessing that we had 
scarcely room to receive. The work spread into the 
neighborhooes around. The result is abeut sizty to eighty 
conversions, and twenty to thirty backsliders reclaimed ; 
all classes were reached, all Christians revived. Wo 
have great reason to rejoice and say, ‘ What has the 
Lord wrought among us?’ 

“Mr. Pa'ker is now laboring at Green Bay, and has 
the prayers of ali Christians in this place, both old and 
young.” 


PRESBYTERIAN. 





Collierstown, Va.—Rev. William Pinkerton was re- 
cently installed pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Collierstown, wre mgs county, Virginia, by a commit- 
tee of the Presbytery of Lexington. 


Refusal to Dissolve a Pastoral Relation —The | 
Presbytery of Orange has refused to dissolve the pasto- 
ral relation between the Rev. A. W. Miller and the 
church at Charlotte, North Carolina, in order that Mr. 
Miller might accept the call to Petersburg, Virginia. 
This is a severe disappointment to the Petersburg 
church. 


Finley —The Rev, J. R. Finley, of Urbana, Ohio, 
has received a call from the ehurch in Mercer, Pennsyl- 
vania, which it is said he will accept. 


Springfield, fl.—Rev. John H. Brown, D.D., has 
received a unanimous call to become pastor of the First 
church, Springfield, Illinois. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Rev. T. P. Gordon has received a 
call from the Sixth Presbyterian church, Pittsburg, 
where he has been for some time a stated supply. 


‘Installation In Painesville, @hie.—A correspon- 
dent of The Independent writes: On Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 21st, 1857, an ecclesiastical council was convened 
at Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, and installed Rev. Na- 
thaniel P. Bailey (late of Akron, Ohio) as pastor of the 
Independent Presbyterian church in that place. Intro- 
ductory services, by Rev. Wm. Hall, of Austinburg ; 
Sermon, by Rev. H. L. Hitchcock, D.D., President of 
Western R. College; Prayer, by Rev. J. C. Hart, of 
Ravenna, Moderator of Council; Charge to pastor, by 
Rev. E. Bushnell, of Burton ; Right hand of fellowship, 
by Rev. R. S. Egleston, of Madison ; Charge to the peo- 
ple by Rev. J. C. Hart, of Ravenna. 


EPISCOPAL, 





A Light Novelty.—The children of a Sunday school 
in New York city were required on Epiphany night to 
bring to the church a wax candle apiece,, which were 
lighted to the number of forty or fifty, and placed in 
the chancel and other parts of the building. A puerile 
sentimentalism like this consorts not with the gravity 
of our worship, but should be left to a church which 
bestows a solemn benediction upon candles, and where 
the ignorant and superstitious multitude place a confi- 
dential reliance in the protection of such consecrated 
lights. In more instances than one, Episcopalians need 
the admonition to be laid to heart: ‘Put out thine 
own candle, and then shalt thou see clearly the sun of 
righteousness.” —Protesiant Churchman. 


Clerical Changes.—Rev. J. Theodore Hutchison has 
removed to New Iberia, St. Martin’s parish, La. 

Rev. J. Brenton Smith has removed from Kingsessing, 
Pa., to Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. T. F. Wardwell. Address at Wardwell, Pierre- 
point Manor, Jefferson county, N. Y. 

Rev. W. Agrault has accepted the rectorship of St. 
John’s Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Rev. John R. Lee has removed from Leakeville, North 





iate, interesting, spirited, and nourishing, and they 
eft so delightful and so spiritual an impression, that 
we wish we could enjoy the privilege of another next 
. month, and we greatly desire that such conferences 
may be establishcd throughout eur state, as they are 
already in the states of New England. J. H. D. 


Littleten, N. H.—An Ecclesiastical Council con- 
vened in Littleton, N. H., on Tuesday, Jan. 6th, for the 
purpose of considering the expediency of dissolving the 
pastoral relation existing between Rev. E. Irvin Car- 
penter and the church and society of that place. The 
Gouncil, on deliberation, ‘‘ and after a full expression of 
opinion, in view of all the facts presented before 
them, came unanimously to the result, that it is 
expedient that the pastoral relation existing between 
Bro. Carpenter and this church and society be dis- 
solved, and that it hereby is dissolved. In com- 
ing to this result, the Council would express their 
regret in view of Lo. Carpenter’s leaving this region, 
where he has been so favorably known and so highly 
approved by the churches of our Lord and Savior ; 
and would cordially recommend him as an able, faithful 
and devoted minister of Christ, wherever, in the provi-, 
dence of God, his future course may be directed.” 


Merrill—A_ ccrrespondent of The Independent 
Writes : 

“Rev. J. Merrili, formerly of White River, Vt., has 
received a unanimous call from the Congregational 
church and society at Wiscasset, Me., to become their 
pastor.” 


Dedication at Newport, R. 1—The new sanctu- 
ary erected for the use of the United Congregational 
Church in Newport, K. 1., was dedicated with appropri- 
ate services on Thursday, the 15th inst. Invocation 
and reading of the Scriptures by Rev. A. H. Dumont, 
D.D., of Newport, a former pastor of the church ; Sing- 
ing, 122d Psalm, 3d part, C. M. (Church Psalmody) ; 
Prayer, by Rev. T. Shepard, D.D., of Bristol; Singing, 
115th Psalm, C. M.; Sermon, by Rev. T. Thayer, pas- 
tor of the church, from Phil. iii. 8,—‘* Yea, doubtless, 
and I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
Christ Jesus my Lord.” Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. 
Dr. Dumont; Singing the 72d Psalm, L. M. in Old 
Hundred ; Benediction by the pastor. 

Rockville, €t—At an ecclesiastical council con- 
venened by letters missive from the Second Congrega- 
tional church of Rockville, Ct., Jan. 14, 1857, after Rev. 
G. A. Calhoun, D.D., was chosen Moderator, and Rev. 
T. K. Fessenden, Seribe, it was 
) “Resolved, That in view of the long continued ill health 
of the Rev. Charles H. Bullard, and of the apparent 
necessity of his release from his pastoral duties in order 
to his recovery, and in accordance with his request, 
his pastoral relation to the Second Con tional 
church in Rockville be and is hereby dissolved, after the 
close of the present month. . 

“In arriving at this result the council are most happy 
to bear testimony to the ongrenniene of the paster and 
people of their mutual confidence and affection, and to 
commend especially the considerate kindness and gen- 
erosity of the people to their pastor.” 

Baldwin.—Rev. A. C. Baldwin, lately connected 
with the American Asylum in Hartford, has received a 
unanimous call to the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional church and society in Durham, Conn. 

Greenfield, Mass.—The Second Congregational 
church and society in this village have voted concur- 
rently to extend a call toO.T. Lamphear, late of Lo- 
well, to become their pastor. It is understood that he 
will accept the invitation. 

Rev. H. HM. Dexter.—The members of the Pine 
Btreet Congregation of Boston presented their pastor, 
Rev. Henry M. Dexter, with a very handsome service of 
silver plate one evening last week. The party was held 
in the vestry of the charch, and Mr. Dexter was taken 
by surprise. A very fine collation followed the presen- 
tation, and the whole affair waa one of great interest.— 
Puritan Recorder. 


Andover Theological Seminary,—The Catalo 
of this Institution, ue 1857, is just issued, and gives 


Carolina, to Martinsville, Henry county, Virginia. 

Rey. A. J. Warner has removed from Farm Ridge 
to Peru, La Salle county, Illinois. 

Rev. George N. Sleight has removed to Summit, Es- 
sex county, N. J. : 

Rev. G. W. Chevers, M.D., has received and accept- 
ed a unanimous call to the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
church, Portsmouth, R. I. 


The Right Spirit of Giving.—“A ‘beloved phy- 
sician’ of New York city, who volunteered a donation 
of fifty dollars to the American Sunday School Union, 
in the early part of the year 1856, recently writes as 
follows : 

“ On referring to my book of accounts, relative to 
the balance on hand in the Lord’s treasury, I find that I 
am permitted to enclose you a check for fifty dollars for 
the benefit of the American Sunday School Union. 

“Thope to be permitted (D. V.) to hand over to you 
$150 for the Society in the coming year. 

“It was Nathaniel Ripley Cobb who said, with hum- 
ble and meek gratitude, on his death-bed, ‘ By the grace 
of God—nothing else—by the grace of God 1 have been 
enabled to give away more than $40,000! How good 
the Lord has been to me !” 

“ Another member of the same church with this be- 
loved physician (St. George's), recently sent in his do- 
nation of $300, thus doubling his annual subscription 
for the last and preceding year to the Union.” 

The above, from one of the officers of the American 
Sunday School Union, shows how much the work of 
that great and important institution is rising in the es- 
timation of some of the members of our church. The 
legacies of Mrs. Banyer and Miss Jay were also an 
equally agreeable manifestation of the same fact. We 
rejoice in the enlargement and extension of the spirit 
and action of benevolence among the Christians of our 
day. The openings and means of distribution are most 
abounding. We earnestly a to ag the Siting alee. 
ing spirit of imparting, enlarging and prevaili 0. 
We Dae leneedl ta hone that ape! of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, in the agency of this city, 
have increased above $6,000 in the year past, making 
upwards of $26,000 received—Protestant Churchman. 

Greenwieh, (t.—The new stone edifice of Christ 
Church, Greenwich, Ct., was consecrated on the 14th 
inst., by Bishop Williams, who preached the Consecray 
tion Sermon. 





BAPTIST. 


Perry, Ml.—Rev. Thomas Jameson, late of Wells, 
Maine, has been called to the pastoral charge of the 
Baptist church in Perry, Pike county, Ill, and has re- 
moved his family to that place. 

Hlazen.—Mr. Marion Hazen was recently ordained to 


the Gospel ministry with the Baptist church n Lawrence- 
ville, Ind. 


Lewis.—Mr Chas. D. Lewis was ordained, Decem- 
ber 81st, as pastor of the Baptist church in Caldwell, 
N.J. 





Bennin ,» Vt.—The church in igton, Vt., 
has recently received thirteen converts by Baptism. 


St. @haries, 11.—The Christian Times learns that 
a very interesting revival is in progress in the Baptist 
church at St. Charles, Ill. There have been already 20 
converts baptised. The church is without a pastor. 


Norwich, Ct.—The members of the Central Baptist 
church in Norwich, made their pastor, Rev. F. Denison, 
a donation visit last week, and left him $125, as a token 
of their regard for him. 

The N orwich Coyrier, in announcing the above, adds 
the following paragraph :—“'There is one fact made 
manifest by the pleasant incident here recorded, viz. this 
—that the Rev. Mr. Denison is fortunate in having a 

rish capable of appreciating independence and fear- 
fam Bl in the pulpit and out. 

Denations to Seventh-day Baptist Ministers.— 
Donations and donation-visits for the benefit of Seventh- 
day Baptist ministers seem to be popular in these days. 
Of those we have recently had occasion to notice, one 








the following summary :—Senior Class, 80; Middle, 36, 
Junior, 34; Resident Licentiates, 9. Total, 109. Ef- 
forts are now in progress for raising funds to erect a 
Library building, and for the more liberal endowment 
of its Professorships. 


John Scotford has the 
Sane rie 
the ional church of Bed- 


was purse of $120 for Eld. A. B. Burdick, of Westerly, 
ie another gifts, to the value of over $150 for Eld. 
Jared Kenyon, of I dence, N. Y. ; another, about 
$120 for Eld. W. CG. Whitford, of Milton, Wis. ; another, 


worthy. —Sabbath Recorder. 
Philadelphia.—Rev. Samuel W. Ziegler, 
pastor of the Ridley Baptist Church, has 





accepted an 
ee ee 
ia, as their Missionary. 
« 


congregation has been increasing, but we were like the | 


a AED 


A —Rev: ‘TR. lor of 4 
en ee 
daid asice from the pulpit. He proposed resignation to 
the people of his charge, but we learn that the su 
tion was promptly declined, and a furlough grins fim 
‘for three months. *4 


The Revival in Lawrenee, Mass.—A friend writes 
to us from Lawrence: “ We have for some time en- 
jeyed a baptismal season every Sabbath. The hand of 

ellowship was given to fifty-seven persons last Sunday 
week ; making one hundred and four since ber 
Ten candidates were buried in the likeness of the Re- 
deemer's death last Sabbath. One peculiar feature of 
_this revival is, thatso many stout-hearted men of busi- 
ness have been made the subjects of God's grace. No 
lees than six instances of ‘man and wife’ together put- 
ting on the Lord Jesus, have gladdened our eyes. Our 
pois pe is, that God ay continue his good work here 
elsewhere.” — Watchman and Reflector. 

Wiseonsin.—The minutes of the eleventh annual ses- 
sion of the convention of the state, also of'the third an- 
niversary of the Wisconsin Baptist Education Society, 
are received. ‘The record of the year shows unmistak- 
able marks of enterprise and progress. The minutes 
are well classified and neatly printed. The Associa- 
tictis are the Walworth, Dane, Lafayette; Lake Shore, 
Marquette, and Dodge. These, with twenty-eight un- 
associated churches, embrace an aggregate of 5,834 
aac The number of churches is 147; of pastors 

Callfornia,—Rev. Thomas Atwood, who, a shert 
time ago, was ordained at Stockton, informs us that the 
blessing of the Most High has rested on his labors. He 
went to the church in Stockton in May last, as a sup- 
ly, the church numbering at the time but twenty mem- 

rs. Since that time old house of worship has 
been remodelled and improved, and _ backsliders re- 
claimed. More than all, the presence of the Spirit has 
been felt, and thirteen persons have united with the lit- 
tle church by baptism.— Watchman and Reflector. 


Revivals in Malne.—Rev. 8. Macomber writes to 
Zion's Advocate from Hancock, Me., “There is here a 
werk of grace. The Lord has moved upon the 
earts of his people to establish prayer-meetings and to 
pray that He would pour them out a blessing, and Ile 
as answered their prayer. There are evident tokens 
that the work is spreading.” In Buxton, forty persons 
have been added to the church of which Rev. Mr. 
Thompson is pastor. 

Bethesda Baptist Church, Charlestown, Mass.— We 
learn that a greatly quickened religious feeling is mani- 
fest in this church, and also in the congregation. The 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Page, baptised four converts on a recent 
Sabbath. The good work will spread, it is hoped, both 
in Charlestown and neighboring cities. 








METHODIST. 





Revivals.—Rev. G. Dunbar writes from Stamford, 
Connecticut, 14th inst.: 

“The Lord is reviving his work in Stamford, Conn., 
New York East Conference. Since this year commenced, 
nearly half a score have been converted, and as many 
more are now seeking religion. We have meetings ev- 
ery evening.” 

Rev. A. Wright writes from Cleveland, North Ohio 
Conference, 6th inst.: 

“We are enjoying a glorious revival in the Church 
street charge in this city. We have received thirty on 
probation, and the blessed work is going on with in- 
creasing interest.” 


Rev. J. Ashbrook writes from Pennington, N. J., 11th 
inst. : . 

“ Your old friend would inform you, that we are in 
the midst of a glorious revival ; 14 persons joined the 
church on ——— yesterday morning, and 21 were 
praying at the altar last evening.” 

Rev. Messrs. Tebbs and Windsor write : 

“We would state, that during the conference year, 
which will soon close, upwards of seventy-five souls 
have been converted on Rockbridge circuit, Baltimore 
conference. Sixty-five have joined the Methedist Epis- 
copal church.” 

tev. R. H. Hazzard writes from Accomac circuit, 
Philadelphia conference, 29th ult.: 

“T will take the liberty of saying that the blessing of 
the Lord has been upon our labors during the year. We 
have reason to believe that one hundred souls have 
passed from death unto life within the bounds of our 
circuit.” ' 

Rev. John Sauter, P.E., of Rochester German Mission 
district, writes from Schenectady, N. Y., 12th inst.: 

“T am happy to state to you that we are in the midst 
of a glorious revival. Last night twenty-five were at 
the altar of prayer. The good work is going on, and 
the whole of Rochester district enjoys a refreshing sea- . 
son from the presence of the Lord.” 

Rev. J. C. Chew writes from Dividing Creek, Jan. 6: 

“We are in the midst of a revival of religion. Our al- 
tar is, evening after evening, crowded with penitents, 
and as one and another is enabled to rejoice in a present 
Savior, others are ready to fill their places at the altar.” 


Rev. Messrs. Hildebrand and Dalrymple write from 
Hampstead circuit, Baltimore conference, January 10: 

* About one hundred and twenty souls have been 
converted since the fourteenth of August last, the most 
of which have united with the Methodist Episcopal 
church. We have built four new church edifices.” —N. 
Y. Advocate. 


Aceident in Chureh.—The sexton of the M. E. 
church at Burrsville, Ocean county, N. J., in filling one 
of the lamps while burning, overflowed it, when it took 
fire. An intense excitement was immediately created, 
and the congregation, numbering some 250, were thrown 
into great alarm andconfusion. Every window was 
broken out, through which the people flocked like sheep, 
injuring several in their haste. Fortunately the lamp — 
was extinguished without damage. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Clty Missionary “ Sentenced.’?—On Wednesday, 
the 14th inst., a well known Boston city missionary, 
Rev. Perez Mason, was, with his family, invited to a 
friend’s house to spend the afternoon, and on returning 
home early in the evening was surprised to find his 
residence filled with a large number of neighbors and 
friends, and a large table covered with substantial pre- 
sents, among them a costly and comfortable cloak, sent 
by W. H. Bartlett, Esq., and other friends at the Jail. 
Judge Russell, of the Police Court, aptly explained this 
demonstration on account of his conduct, “ summing 
up” and “ passing sentence” as follows : 

Father Mason :—You have been accused of divers 

ave offences. It is charged, that having the fear of 

od and the love of man before your eyes, moved by 
the instigation of humanity, you have habitually sought 
and relieved the destitute, the sick, and the afflicted ; 
that you have preached the Gospel to the poor; that 

ou have comforted those in prison. It is said that you 
Live believed that even the men and women who 
have been convicted of being “ drunk by the voluntary 
use of intoxicating liquors,” might yet have hearts to 
feel and souls to save. You are further charged with 
diminishing the number of inmates at the jail (and the 
jailor conspires to cloak your offence) ; with reducing 
the fees of constables, and the business of the Court. 
You bring the laws into contempt by preventing the 
crimes which those laws are intended to punish. You 
are known to be an old offender, and you have declared 
that you will not depart from these ways as long as you 
live. 

Now receive the sentence of the cotrt, and, asa fa- 
mous Judge said on sending a convict to State’ Prison 
for life, I wish I could give you a heavier sentence 
(giving him a purse of $138 im gold). And you, Mrs. 

ason, a$ you have shared your husband's trials, and 
helped him to bear his afflictions, as only a woman could, 
it is right that you should share his joys, (giving her a 
purse of $50). Our gift is accompanied not only with 
the kind wishes and warm regard of these friends, but 
with the prayers of many who have been relieved in 
distress. or saved from vice. I have passed sentence on 
your husband, and I do not doubt that both of you, con- 
tinuing your charitable labors in life, will hear the final 
sentence : “ Inusmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these, ye du unto me.” P 

Mr. Mason was greatly affected, and replied in a feel- 
ing address, thanking his friends for their present and 
past kindness. After a short season of social intercourse, 
the company retired, leaving the good man and his wife 
to enjoy their deserved gifts. 

Sabbath School Teachers’ State Convention — 
Albany, 23d January, 1857.—After a three days’ session, 
this body closed its labors last evening in this city. The 
state was represented by (it is said) 150 or more dele- 

gates from various —— of it, and the convention 
was characterized by an earnest, inquiring, working 
spirit, which seemed to prevail in all its delegates. The 
spirit of glorification happily was not in‘place. On 
looking over the Empire state, it was seen that out of 
its half a million of children and youth of the usual age 
of Sabbath school pupils, at least from 300,000 to 350,000 
were not to be found on any Sabbath day within the 
healthful moral precincts of Sabbath school. The 
great inquiry therefore arose, ‘‘How can this deficiency be 
supplied!” ‘ What measures can be adopted that shall 

uarantee a Christian education to every youth in the 

mpire statet’” The answer was :—The churches we 
represent, by means of Sabbath schools, can and ought 
to do this work. If every evangelical Christian will 
assume the spiritual oversight of but six families—then 
not a family or child in the whole state‘will be neglect- 
ed. Surely this can be done. the resolutions, 
there is one that embraces the idea of dividing up the 
state into small districts, and assign each church, and 
every member who enjoys health, a working portion. 

resolutions were as follows : 
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EP EN DIBINT. 





ts of Sabbath and other friends of the e 
to use all the means in their power to secure a more hime 
attendance, and a higher standard of piety, in the several Sab- 
bath school proper meetings over which they may have control. 

Resélved, t the wants of the present times require that 
the children in our Sabbath schools should be taught duties as 
well as doctrines, and the application of the truths of Christian- 
ity to the every-day business of life. 

_ Resolved, That we earnestly commend to the attention of all 
our fellow-laborers in the Sabbath school field, the great import- 
ance of putting Sorte all the efforts in their power to enele os 
many a8 possible of the scholars who are between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one years ; and that, in the opinion of this 
convention, to accomplish this desirable end, a higher degree of 
practical piety is demanded from superintendents and teachers 
Sgrentes er. of and a more thorough knowledge 

of the ie. 

Resolved, That we indulge the hope that the parents and 
guardians of children in this state willfully realize the important 
and solemn relatien which they sustain to Sabbath sel ; and 
that we call on them to follow up, by the practical examples and 
personal instructions of the fireside, the lessons of truth and 
morality taught the rising generation in the Sabbath school. |“ 

Resolved, That the vast importance of our cause is strikingly 
demonstrated by the fact that there are at least three hundred 
enya pieces in bn state of New York whose moral train- . 

¢ is wholly uneared for, except as they ma: 

Sabbath school. — eee 

Resvived, That the Sabbath school cause has an interest to the 
American people the increase ef members of churches 
and the enceuragement of benevolent objects ; that all true pa- 
triots, wise economists, and the men of business and activity, in 
every city and hamlet of the land, are all personally and deeply 
concerned in doing all they can in behalf of Sabbath schools. 

Resolved, That we would earnestly urge the duty of contin- 
uing and {increasing the stated and systematic offerings of the 
Sabbath school to the cause of the Redeemer in all lands. 

Resolved, That we regard the Bible class as one of the most 
powerful and promising adjuncts of the Sabbath school. 

Resolved, That the great object of instruction in the Sabbath 
—- by . ona! ¢alvation of the scholars. 

esolved, That teachers’ weekly meetings are indis to 
the complete development of the high charys intrusted ts the 
oes ~y a 
esolved, regular and punctual attendance of the teach- 
er is important to the gul er punctual attend = of the 





olar. 
Resolved, That it is the duty of teachers to visit delin 
mmediate y — 


scholars i ly, amd all their scholars at least once a 
menth. 


Resolved, That itis the duty of the church not only to sympa- 
thize with, but to contribute largely of its means and personal labor 
to sustain and extend the Sunday school, by a thorough enlist- 
ment of its members, in the work of theestablishment of Mission 
Sabbath schools, for the instruction of the neglected children of 
our state; and for the accofaplishment of this object, every city, 
town and precinct in our state should be divided, and the various 
portions allotted to different churches contiguous thereto, and 
that every family should be frequently visited to induce all to 
t bers of the Sabbath school. 


In order to initiate this plan, which has been intro- 
duced so successfully in some parts of New York and 
Brooklyn, more perfectly, it was deemed advisable to 
organize a State 8. S. Teachers’ Association by the ap- 
pointment of a secretary in every county in state, 
to gather up the statistics, report destitutions, and de- 
vise plans and efforts to reach them, and report through 
a Central Committee of the eight secretaries of the 
counties, embracing the eight largest cities of our state. 

They are to direct the whole and sum it up for publi- 
cation and intelligent action. 

This Central Committee were also toaneet quarterly, 
and be empowered to call future conventions, as advised. 
Hon. John O’Cole presided in the convention, with Rev. 
W, Mandell of Cayuga County, and Louis Chapin, Esq., 
of Monroe, secretaries. 

Tt was ree to see the large number of pastors 
present, and the deep interest they manifested, and the 
practical service which they so cheerfully rendered will 
not be forgotten. 

Surely no intelligent pastor will anywhere be found 
to give the cold shoulder to so important a movement. 

he open Bible and the living teacher, brought in con- 
tact with the heart of aehild, are by God’s blessing the 
glory of our Sunday Schools. R.G.oP. 

To the Editor of The Independent. 
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Austria.—Reman Catholic Church—Wherever pub- 
lic opinion, both in the people and in the press, has an 
opportunity to declare itself frankly in spite of the ma- 
ny precautions taken by the Austrian police, it shows 
itself decidedly unfavorable to the great influence which 
by and in consequence of the concordat, the Roman 
Catholic church is gradually recovering. Conversions 
to Protestantism continue to be very numerous. The 
mtense disgust caused by the new marriage law is the 
= reason who so many persons wish to secede 
from Roman church. These conversions take place 
principally in Hungary, whete the new eeclesiastical 
laws have greatly distu the good harmony between 
Catholics and Protestants, and in Moravia and Bohemia, 
where the spirit of the Iussites is again at work in the 
Sclavonic nation. But also in Vienna itself, the applica- 
tions made to the superintendents of the Augsburg and 
Helvetic( Lutheran and Calvinist) confessions for informa- 
tion and religious instruction, are exceedingly numerous. 
A number of those Austrian. statesmen who helped to 
conclude the concordat, are alarmed at the energy with 
which the Romish church strives to regain her lost in- 
fluence, and at the exorbitancy of the many new claims 
which she unceasingly brings forward. Count Thun, 
in particular, the minister of Worship and Public In- 
struction, who, though always a patron of the Catholic 
clergy, is unwilling to comply with all the claims of the 
Catholic party, has more than once expressed the wish 
to resign. The Catholic party, on the other hand, is 
dissatisfied with Count Thun, but wishes him at present, 
to remain in office, because no other Austrian statesman 
it is feared, would be able to promote the development 
of literature and literary institutions in Austria with 
equal success as Count Thun. It is expected, howev- 
er, that ere long a Catholic bishop will occupy the place 
of Minister of Worship and Public Instruction. 

The Emperor, personally, seems to sympathise more 
than ever with the endeavors to subject his empire to 
an unlimited influence of Rome. Not rarely, an appli- 
cation to the Emperor obtains what had been refused 
by the Ministry. The church of the University of Vi- 
enna has been given over to the Jesuits, who, on Dec. 
8th, preached in it to the professors and the 4,000 stu- 
dents of university for the first time since the suppres- 
sion of the order in 1773. They claimed also a part of 
the university buildings for the priests who are charged 
with the divine worship. The Minister of Public In- 
struction refused the demand, because other officers for 
the university had, in this case, to quit the building ; 
but by the Emperor it was granted. Two public colleges 
at Feldkirch, in the Tyrol, and at Vicenza, in Lombardy, 
are now likewise in the hands of the Jesuits, in conse- 
quence of a wish of the Bmperor. The official “ Ga- 
zette of Vienna’’ gives no longer place to any other 
Catholic paper of Austria, in zeal for advocating the 
interests of the Roman church, and is probably the only 
governmental paper, except those of Italy and Spain, 
which devoted, on Dec. 8th, a long leader to the “ Glo- 
rious Festival of the Immaculate Conception.” 

A large portion of the Austrian nobility is an equally 
zealous patron of the Roman church. Before 1848, a 
large number of the sons of noble families was sent to 
Belgium, to be educated by the Jesuits. Now, a large 
educational building has been erected for this Order, in 
the vicinity of Vienna, at Kalksburg, where only young 
noblemen will be admitted, in order to be more easily 
educated in the ne of High Aristocracy. The es- 
tablishment is already one of the best endowed in Aus- 
tria, and was opened by the Archbishop of Vienna in 
the beginning of October, with 60 pupils. 

Thus the new year 1857 opens, notwithstanding the 
dissatisfaction among the people, with uncommonly 
bright prospects for the Roman church. On the second 
of January, the new marriage law, which recognises the 
validity of the ecclesiastical code for all Catholic Aus- 
trians, was to take effect. As this law requires the es- 
tablishment of ecclesiastical courts, the Bishops were, 
towards the close of 1856, deliberating with cler, 
of their dioceses upon the necessary ponemnane or 
this purpose. The organization of a free ic Uni- 
versity at Salzlurg, which is to be entirely. under the 
control of the Bishops, although it will enjoy all the 
privileges of state institutions, is likewise announced 
as near at This will be the first Catholic Uni- 
versity of Germany, for although in several other uni- 
versities a majority of the professors belong to the 
Catholic church, their administration depends entirely 
upon the government, and the church has no right for 


removing Anti-Catholic professors, or snperessing ob- 
noxious res. For many years, therefore, the erec- 
tions of ly Catholic Universities has been prominent 


among the claims of the Catholic party. It was com- 
plained, that, together with the whole literature, all the 
universities of Germany were so much under the in- 
fluence of Protestant, or at least, Anti-Catholic ideas, 
that Catholic youths could not be safely entrusted to 
vernment has alread 
romised that the university of Pesth, in Hungary, shall 
—e in future, again a Catholic charaeter, and the gen- 
eral expectation is that several or most of the other } 
train universities will be re-organized on the same 
an. Another measure of a wide range is the pro- 
jected establishment, in every Austrian diocese, of a 
seminarium puerorum, i. e. an institution where boys, 
from the beginning of their studies, are trained for the 
Catholic priesthood. The Council of Trent strongly 
recommends to all Bishops the foundation of such in- 
stitutes, from which all secular influence is shut off, as 
the best nurseries of zealous priests. They are exist- 
ing in every diocese of France and Belgium, and, since 
1848, bars bend also in the European countries ; but 
Austria has thus far without them. Most of the 
84 Roman Catholic Bishops of Austria hope to complete, 
during the present year, the necessary arrangements. 
The Protestant Church 
and Calvinist) churches of’ 


next 


of a new ecclesi constitution for the Hungarian 
Protestants. declared that as all legislative 
was vested in Genwi fined, the Genre 
alone was competent to decide on the reception of a 
new constitution. The advocacy of this wish by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, obtained for it the 
sanction of the Emperor. On the scheme of the new 
constitution, by the ¢ and published 
it in a pamphlet form, we select’s few items from an 





church by méans, of consistories is con- 
cerned, the scheme grants almost everything that he and 
his friends hoped to secure for the German Evangelical 
church, from the revolution of 1848. The election of 


and 


the Presb is put with greater confidence in the 
hands of the congregation, than by the Prussian Law of 
1860. The minister is elected by a vote of all members 
jon entitled to a vote. A number of 
local presbyteries is united into a district, for which » 


resided over by a Superintendent, who is chosen for 
f i state-churches, the Em- 


appointed by the Emperor for life-time. The councilors 
have to be members of the inations, whieh was 
formerly not the case, as the Evangelical <a, of 

re- 


sident. Every year a general conference, consisting of 
the six Superintendents (as provided for by the new con- 
‘stitution), their Vicars, the six Lay Curators and six 
Lay Deputies, is to meet at Pesth. Every sixth year 
a General Syned, with two ministerial and three lay de- 
legates from every Superintendential district, may be 
convened ; but this requires, every time, the consent 
of the Emperor. Some of these provisions secure to 
the Hungarian church a higher de of self-govern- 
ment than any ether Protestant church of Germany 
enjoys. But that which it leaves in concert with the 
legislation in the rest of Germany, in the hands of a 
Catholic Prince, is sufficient to endanger the future of 
the Hungarian church, unless constant vigilance watches 
and Arm every further encroachment upon the rights 


of the church. 
—— ed 


wie Citerary Pecord. 


New Novel.“ The Golden Legacy; « Story of 
Life’s Phases.” Byalady, 12mo, pp. 382. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co.; Broadway. The writer of this 
work bids fair to take rank among the very best of her 
class, combining fine sentiments with seund principles, 
clothed in a pure English style, free from mannerism, 
and dictated by the most worthy aims. The “ Golden 

Legacy,” on which the story hinges, is no other than 
the Golden Rule—*“ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


Aerography.—This is the name given to a new meth- 
od of engraving for the press, which has been introduced 
among us by Messrs. Schonberg & Co., 75 Nassau street, 
and which seems quite worthy of public attention. 
Frem the specimen sent, the method is capable of being 
made very serviceable in the printing of maps, checks, 
bill-heads, and all outline work. As the lines are in 
relief, the plates can be worked by letter-press, and can 
be multiplied by electrotypes and stereotypes in the 
usual way. A specimen may be seen in Dr. Gulick’s 
map of Micronesia, in the last report of the American 
Board. 








Periodicals. 





“The United States Magazine” indicates its pros- 
perity by another enlargement of its size and price. 
No. 1, Vol. IV., for January, 1857, is enlgrged to 112 
pages, large 8vo, double columns, geg @p in the best 
style, and abundantly illustrated. e description of 
the city of Washington is continued, and presents this 
month a full account of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Many other well written articles are given, and “ the 
veritable original Major Jack Downing” eommences the 
publication of his personal memoirs and recollections, 
under the title of “ Thirty Years out of the Senate,” 
which will include his original and authentic sketches 
of the history of the Bank, War, General Jackson's 
“Glory Spectacles,” d&c., &c. Terms, $3ayear. J. 
M. Emerson & Co., publishers, No. 1 Spruce street. 

“The American Journal of Science and Arts” for 
January has several articles on the causes and effects 
‘of Tides, as observed by the U. S. Coast Survey, fur- 
nished by Prof. A. D. Bache. The usual variety of ar- 
ticles follow on the barometer, the laws of heat, torna- 
does, Gulf Stream, Falls of Niagara, Flora of the United 
States, &c. 


“ The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review” for 
January has seven articles : 

1. The Children of the Church, and Sealing Ordi- 
nances. 

2. Tischendorff’s Travels in the East. 

8. Grote’s History of Greece. 

4. Neglect of Infant Baptism. 

5. Free Agency. 

6. Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit. 

7. Spiegel’s Pehlevi Grammar. 

“ American Notes and Queries.” Edited and pnb-- 
lished by W. Brotherhead, Philadelphia. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January, 1857. A repository of old relics, literary cu- 
riosities, and biographical information. Mr. Brother- 
head is also a dealer in old books and prints. Office, 83 
8. Eighth street. 

“ Harpers” Monthly Magazine” is too much of a set- 
tled institution to require a notice ; and its contents are 
too varied and multiform te be enumerated in this no- 
tice. We receive No. 81 as the first of the February 
Magazines. 

We rejoice to see that the Morning Times, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the ablest and by far the most independ- 
ent papers of that city, has rigidly suspended ali labor 
on the Sabbath in its office. A letter from the office 
says :—“ Both offices are closed by 11 o'clock Saturday 
evening, and not opened at all till after 12 o’clock Mon- 
day morning. We have had trial enough to know that 
it can be done, and still bring out our paper on Monday 
morning as early as the other papers, with all the news, 
telegraphic and otherwise. Every other paper keeps 
open on the Sabbath, but if we are sustained in thie 
‘measure, public sentiment will demand that they also 
shall cease Sabbath labor.” 

“The Presbyterial Critic and Bi-monthly Review.” 
This spicy and outspoken periodical, which was estab- 
lished in Baltimore some ten years ago by Rev. Stuart 
Rebinson, has been discontinued in consequence of Dr. 
Robinson’s election by the General Assembly to a pro- 
fessorship in the Theological Seminary at Danville, Ky. 
There is an article in favor of “ The fearless inculcation 
of Scripture teaching; as the great demand of this 
country at the present time.” It takes the ground that 
“the Word of God does recognise the existence of 
slavery as a lawful relation,” and that “it-stands in the 
category of other and confessedly lawful relations.” 


“The American Journal of Education and College 
Review.” Published by Calkins & Stiles, 348 Broad- 
way ; edited by Dr. Peters, S. S. Randall, and A. Wil- 
der, M.D. 

“ Stockton’s Book and Journal,” by T. H. Stockton, 
Philadelphia. , 


Pamphlets. 

“The Chinese Sugar-cane ; its History, Mode of Cul- 
ture, Manufacture of Sugar,” d&e.; by J. F. C. Hyde. 
12mo, pp. 106. Published by John P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston, at 25 cents. 

“ The American Almanac and of Useful 
Knowledge” for 1857. Published by Crosby, Nichols 
& Co., Boston. 12mo,"pp. 876. It contains the usual 
information as to officers of government, acts of Con- 
gress, mail service, army and navy necrology, &c., dc. 

“The Independence of the Pulpit essential to its 
Power.” A Thanksgiving Sermon at Amherst, N. H., 
by Rev. J. G. Davis. 

“The Former Days and these Days.” A Thanksgiv- 
ing Discourse in the First Evan. Luth. church at Pitts- 
burg, by Rev. Charles P. Krantz. 

“ American Slavery not sanctioned by the Bible.” 
A Thanksgiving Sermon at Lyme, N.H., by Rev. Erdix — 
Tenney. 

“ ‘A Thanksgiving Discourse,” preached in the First 
Cong. church, South Danvers, by Rev. James O. Mus 





ray. . 

“Message of the Governor of Ohio to the 52d Gener- 
al Assembly, at the adjourned session, 1857.” He gives 
a very condensed but lucid view of the affairs of a great 
state of this Union, the people of which have in sixty 
years purchased more than twenty-five million acres of 


of it to agricultural uses. 

“ Business Directory, and Review of the Trede, Com- 
merce, and Manufactories of Burli Iowa.” 

“ First Report of the Rrrand and Car- 


tier Company,” New York. They purpose to establish 


Domestic Summary. 


firs. Robinson’s Kansas.—Mrs. Robinson's work on 
Kansas is having a very wide sale, More than twenty 
thousand copies have been ealled for, and lange orders 
are daily received by the publishers, Orosby, Nichols & 
Co., from the West. The volume has excited much at- 
tention in England, and has been favorably noticed by 
the critics. 

Senater from Missouri.—The Hon. James 8. Green, 
who has just been chosen to fill Col. Benton's seatin 
the U. S. Senate, is one of the ablest and bitterest of the 
“ Anti-Bentons” of Missouri. [He is of course thorough- 
ly in y with the Border Ruffians, and will frater- 
nize in the Senate with Col. Jeff. Davis and the South 
Carolinians. This is as we expected. Col. Benton's 
scepter is conclusively broken in Missouri— Tribune. 


Advance in Tea.—Thé news off the bombardment 
of Canton has mategially increased the price of tea. 
Housekeepers are in the state of a cup of Souchong at 
its last drawing—all the strength is drawn out of them, 
now that meat and drink both have gone up to starva- 
tion point. We have meat and poultry at famine prices 
—the wine crop destroyed—no more brandy coming 
—vegetables worth their weight in gold—house rent up 
and rising, and the very air, light, and water doled out 
at; * poe here are these things to end! 
—Eve. Post. 


A to Senator Sumner.—Gov. Robinson of 
Kansas ght from that territory a beautiful cane, a 
present to Senator Sumner from Major Bickerton, one of 
the free-state prisoners. The cane was wrought by the 
major’s own hands, during his imprisonment at Lecomp- 
ton, and the device is peculiarly appropriate and signifi- 
cant, the whole being carved from a solid piece of wood, 
and highly poli ; upon it are thirty-one artificial 
knots, fifteen of which are within the coils of a serpent, 
representing the fifteen states enslaved; and sixteen 
without its coils, representing the sixteen free states ; 
and as the serpent (slavery) is still reaching after more 
states around which to coil itself, the genius of liberty 
grasps him around the neck and says—“Thus far 
thou hast.gone, but no farther canst thou go!” thus 
forming the head of the cane.—Springfield Republican. 


Mount Vernon.—John A. Washington, the occupant 
of Mount Vernon estate, has sold to James Crutchett, 
of Washington, several thousand trees on the Mount Ver- 
non property, and most of them from the hill on which 
the tomb of Washington stands. This timber is manu- 
factured into canes, and a portion of the proceeds will 


be used for the purchase of materials for the Washington 
National Monument. 


Terrible ee negro was tried in As- 
sumption Parish, La., a few weeks ago, for participating 
in a servile insurrection, was found guilty, and senten- 
ced to receive 350 lashes, two months’ imprisonment in 
the parish jail, and to wear irons for two years. 


Washington ity.—W. W. Cocoran, E'sq.,the wealthy 
banker, has erected during the past year a handsome 
edifice, designed for a library fur young men. After the 
artizans’ exhibition, which it is proposed to hold next 
month, Mr. C. intends to fill it with books and present it 
to an association of young men. An example worthy 
the imitation of rich menin all our cities. 


American Majesty.—It seems that Queen Victoria 
has astonished some of her subjects by inviting Ameri- 
can citizens to dine with her who had no official posi- 
tion to entitle them to that august honor. But Her 
Majesty being desirous of testifying her respect for us, 
could do no otherwise than invite one of our citizens 
who had nothing but his citizenship to recommend him. 
As we are all on equal footing before the law, each man 
being himself a monarch, Her Majesty could, without 
any descent from her dignity, invite any American to 
her table —Times. 


Kansas.—Prof. Edward Daniels, known to some of 
our readers, having spent some time in Kansas, writes, 
Dec. 1, to the friends of freedom there, that Kansas is 
now peaceful and likely—unforseen dangers excepted— 
to remain so; that her population is not far from 40,000 
—at least four-fifths of whom are for freedom; that if 
the present majority can be maintained, slavery cannot 
ultimately triumph ; that the free-state men there are 
confident of success if they .can be sustained through 
the winter, and till after another harvest, and left to 
live in peace ; that many thousands must have assistance 
in order to live through the coming winter and spring ; 
that food is cheap in adjacent Missouri, and money will 

t it—but they Son little or no money ; that without 

e aid sent through the Kansas Committee, and by 
similar organizations, Kansas would have been lost to 
freedom beyond recovery ; and that this flow of aid 
must be kept up till the pinch is over —Oberlin Evan. 


A Colored Man’s Gratitude.—J. B. Smith, the well- 
known colored caterer of Boston, was once a slave. 
When he first eseaped he took refuge in a Quaker's fam- 
ily, where he was taught to read and write, and was 
otherwise assisted to an education by a lady in the 
family, who was then in affluent circumstances. Dur- 
ing the course of time, Smith became famed as a ca- 
terer. Though he was black, the fair goddess Fortune 
smiled on and favored him, while his lady benefactress 
became a poor and needy widow. Yesterday, the two 
happened to meet in this city—the colored man seek- 
ing out the white lady. This time he was the benefac- 
tor, commencing with a handsome donation, and adding 
the assurance that as long as he is able to earn a dollar 
she shall never need. The lady has one small! daughter 
with her, to whom Smith made a present on parting of 
a ten dollar gold piece.—Lowell Citizen. 


High Price of Negroes.—At a sale in Americus on 
the first Tuesday of the present month, a gang of twent 
negroes brought $14,565, being an average of $748 8: 
each. A gang of ten were also sold, at an average of 
$800 each. At sales held on the same day in Lincoln 
and Columbia counties, they brought an average of from 
$750 to 800.—Savannah Republican. 


Land in Virginia.—Col. Aaron Stockton, who re- 
sides near the Falls of the Kanawha, Va., recently sold 
a tract of 2,000 acres of land, near Kanawha River, 
for $50,000. This land has been selling within the last 
three years for $2 50 per acre, and this sale shows an 
advance of $22 50 per acre. 


Spanish Coins.—Several of the city railroad com- 
panies refuse to receive any specie except decimal cur- 
rency, and throughout the retail trade of the city there 
is more or less objection made to receiving Spanish 
pieces, except at a reduced valuation. 


ureh Burnt.—We learn that the Congregational 
chnrch in Collinsville was destroyed by fire on Sunday 
morning last. It was insured at the ‘tna office in this 
city for $4,000. The amount of loss, or the particulars 
relative to the fire, we have not been able to obtain.— 
Hartford Courant. 


Removal of the Navy Yard.—The Charlestown 
Aurora learns by private letters from Washington that 
the subject of removing the Navy Yard from this city 
to Newport, R. I., is to be urged before the present 

ress. The measure has been thought one that 
would be beneficial to the commercial prosperity of 
Charlestown. 


Kee on the Mississippi.—The Davenport Gazette 
says :-—‘‘ The sail sleigh which we noticed yesterday 
is doing a good ferry business, earring passengers across 
the river at five cents per head. We venture to say not 
many of these passengers ever crossed the river in 
quicker time. It is a rough-looking machine, but it 
flies like a bird. It has two short stationary runners in 
front, and one movable runner, acting as a rudder, in 
the rear, by which the boat or sleigh can be whirled 
around in a mement. The motive machinery is a big 
sail. 

A Cave Diseovered.—In quarrying limestone on the 
farm of Robert C. Boden, in Saville toxaship, Penn., a 
cave has been discovered near 259 feet long, adorned 
with the most curiously formed stalactites. T are 
several apartments in the cave. The opening is so 
small that entrawce has to be made on the hands and 
knees. It the widens out to 18 feet in depth and 12 
feet wide hey have not reached the end of the cave 

et, Lhe citizens far and near, to the number of 200, 
have visited this route for an underground railroad. 


Col. Benton.—Col. Benton has agreed to re-deliver is 
Union Address at some early day at Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church. Every lady of course will go, to con= 
vince the venerable senator that there are ladies in 
Brooklyn as well as in the Bible and the Thirty Years. 
The United States Senate.—Eight years ago, when 
Gov. Seward first took his seat in the Senate of the 
United States, there were but two members of that body 
who avowed any kind of sympathy with the political 
sentiments he was known to represent. Next winter 
there will be in that body twenty senators acting openly 
and steadily with the Republican party. 
to believe, in the face of such results, that the cause of 
hostility to the extension of slavery has made no pro- 
gress. 4 

The Duty on Sugar.—The Havana corre tof 
the New York Courier & Enguirer says, “Ifa red 
tion in the sugar duties is resolved upon, the gov 


ment of this i nay omy eee pe imént 
by reducing the heavy duties imposed here upon flour, 
the growth of the United States.” ‘ 


Sale of Slaves.-The succession of the late Wm. 
Stevens of this Parish commenced yesterday, and will 
be continued, we , until the property shall have 
been disposed of. We learn that likely negro men 
ranged from $1,300 to $1,450, and women from $1,000 
to $1,200. The sales were for cash, and the prices, wo 
think, good.— Baton Rouge Advocate. 

Prof. Hedrick’s Sueeessor.—The Trustees of the 
University of North Carolina have elected Mr. John 
Lay eS Oe 

‘ i . Ki is a 

N. Y., and etudied at the Scienti in Cam- 
Prof. Hedrick had returned to Chapel Hill in 
season to witness the installation of his successor, and 





branch offices up town and in Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, 


’ ef, 


has not yet formed any engagement for the future, 
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OUR SALVATION NEARER THAN WHEN 
WE BELIEVED. 





Tue fact is a very plain one, that the Chris- 
tian is nearer to his reward than when he first 
believed. Paul connects with this get, an in- 
terest and an engagedness on the 4art of the 
Christian, that shall grow as he advances over 
the space of lis pilgrimage. ‘The operation of 
the fact, inquickening the zeal, is very obvious ; 
and it does this in every legitimate case. 


Our salvation is nearer than when we be- | 


lieved. ‘Then it is true, that the way to heaven 
has been partly gone over. A part of the effert 
has been made ; a part of the conflict and trou- 
ble of reaching heaven has been gone through 
with. Behind, are the toil and dust and sweat 
of the agony. Before, the prize, the crown, 
the kingdom. Suppose now, the person who 
has gone thus far to grow weary, and, flag in 
the purpose and exertion; he endangers the 
whole. Having passed, perhaps, the dreariest 
and the worst of the way, and having reached a 
point where he begins to sce the end, he falters 
and there is a seeming of failure. Having en- 
dured storm after storm, with the light-house 
full in his eye, the haven expanding for his re- 
ception its placid bosom, he grows remiss, 
o’erturns his barque, and buries all in the ocean. 
Is this theright reasoning? Is nos this, rather, 
the right, the manly reasoning ?—that, having 
gone so far and through so much, for the rest 
we will not be wanting. Vigilance and endea- 
vor shall be intenser and more constant for all 
the way and work which remains. 


Another reason, closely allied with the 
preceding, for increased Christian engagedness 
in the advance of the Christian life, is,thatin the 
ground gone over—in the scenes and conflicts 
gone through, there are a great amount and many 
precious records of atruly quickening and en- 
couraging experience. Every mature Christian 
has the record, written, if nowhere else, on that 
living book, the tablet of his own heart. There 
were times when his sins seemed too great to 
be forgiven. Yet they were forgiven, and his 
soul broke forth in the song—* Who is a God 
like unto Thee.” ‘There were times when his 
soul seemed perfect weakness ; and his foes, 
collected and strong, were instant upon him. 
He looked unto the Lord; he trusted, and was 
delivered. There were times when duties 
pressed upon him; he feltthem as such, still had 
no ccnfidence to enter upon them. But at 
length he did adventure ; he addressed himself 
to the performance, and the difficulties all dis- 
appeared ; and what was so formidable beforc, 
became really pleasant, even delightful, to him. 
The obstacles in the way, insurmountable as 
they seemed when seen by the faithless, timor- 
ous eye in prospect, were readily passed when 
actually reached, and the strength equal to the 
emergency was given by the Lord. Such are 
mere specimens, the tilles or headings of some 
of the chapters in the Christian’s book of expe- 
rience. And with this to go to, ought he not to 
grow more earnest, animated, the more of the 
heavenly way he traverses? The trials of his 
faith must all along have nerved his faith, and 
strung it with larger sinews of strength. We 
have a right to expect of him now that he can 


both dare and do greater things than before—a | 


better man, a better soldier,a more earnest work- 
er,anda more skillful workman ;—carrying with 
him a warmer heart, a larger, freer fountain 
of benevolence for the experience he has had, 
for those years of Christian travail—at once 
more happy in himself, and more profitable to 
others, because his salvation is nearer than 
when he believed. 

If nearer, then heaven, the place of his con- 
summation, is nearer. And here lies the main 
reason for an augmenting engagedness ; for as 
heaven comes nearer, it puts on, as viewed by 
the steggling pilgrim, a new interest, and puts 
ferth upon bim a far stronger attraction. ‘The 
objects of interest gathered in heaven have in- 
creased in number, whilst the Christian has 
been slowly but earnestly making his way there. 
Many have been taken from his side and trans- 
ferred to that safe home ; and they are dwellers 
now in that city of God, and we shall see them 
nottillweseethem there. Whattreasures of the 
heart—those loved here, and whom the Savior 
loved, bcsom-friends, our guiding lights and up- 
ward alluring examples—all gone before, and 
now gzrnered up in heaven, and become por- 
tions of heaven which invest that world with a 
peculiar and most affecting interest. A delight- 
fal thought certainly, that heaven is contiaually 
becoming enriched by gathering into its capa- 
cious bosom the elect and prepared spirits, the 
purest and brightest gems of earth. But there 
is scmething far highér and better than these 
—the permanent and essential glories of the 
place,—the place where the Divine Glories are 
displayed, the Glories of Redemption and of the 
Redeemer ; where they have no need of the 
gu or moon to shine in it, for the Glory of the 
Lord doth shine upon it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. As the Christian comes nearér 
to that world, his heart’s home, all these essential 
o jects of interest and glory greaten and bright- 
en before him. As he comes nearer, and his 


faith strengthens toward vision, and he gets} 
some glimpses of what he shall there be and 
possess, the attraction begins to take him, and / 
that scene most profoundly to move his affec- 











to him from that world, with a freshness and a 
strength, and a grappling contact, that he can- 
not but feel its blessed urgency upon him, and 
ever crowding him forward. He cannot but be, 
80 it would seem, awake, alert, contending, ad- 
vancing, so near his salvation—so near, and 
vast, and bright his reward.. ' 
It is not easy to estimate the preciousness of 
the Christian hope as lighting and cheering the 
otherwise sombre evening of life. When the 
sources of mere worldly satisfaction, and the 
powers of worldly enjoyment, fail, those heaven- 
ly fountains are nearer, and their flow upon him 
is more immediate, full, and joyous. As his body 
stiffens and totters under the weight of years, 
the soul renews its strength, rises up lighter and 
more elastic, ready to fly on, tospring to its ce- 
lestial home. The thought that so much ef life 
has gone brings no chill, but a cheer, to the 
spirit; because so much of evil, of sin and ex- 
posure are with it safely past. Death at hand 
awakens no disquiet, because a nearing death is 
anearing heaven. He knows it to be so, to be 
his ; and he knows it will be amazing. Well, 
that each one ask—Is it indeed so in my expe- 
rience; an advancing life, an advancing and 
ripening Christianity, in my soul ? 


* 
ad 


“MORAL CONVICTION,” 
ew 

Tue New York Times, a fow days ago, assailed 
the character of the Houso of Representatives 
with distinct and unequivocal charges of bribery 
and corruption. It did not merely repeat a matter 
of current suspicion, that votes, in aid of a grant 
of lands, are sometimes obtained for a considera- 
tion : it spoke as of its own knowledge, and made 
itself{—that is, its editors and publishers—clearly 
responsible for the charges which it published. 

The result was—what the Times of course in- 
tended—a committee of investigation. Hon. Henry 
J. Raymond, chief editor of the Times, and late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the state of New York, 
was cited to appear before the committee, as was 
also a Mr. Simonton, one of the Washington let- 
ter-writers for that journal. Those two witnesses 
appeared and were examined; but, as we under- 
stand the story, they refused to disclose the evi- 
dence on which the charges, published in the 
Times, were founded. Mr. Raymond, in particu- 
lar, is said to have taken the ground that he has a 
right to publish the most disgraceful charges 
against the Congress of the United States, affirming 
that he knows the charges to be true; and that, 
having cone so, he cannot be required to disclose 
the evidence on which his charges are founded. 
He claims, in eflect, that his own “ moral convic- 
tion” is to justify him in publishing charges 
which, if they are not true, are libels of the worst 
kind ; and that the question whether his “ moral 
conviction” is well founded, or only the result of 
prejudice and misinformation—nay, the question 
whether it is real and honest, or only pretended 
and malicious—is a question on which there must 
be no appeal from his decision. 

If an individual citizen finds himself assailed in 
a newspaper with charges which, if they are true, 
will make him infamous, he ean bring the respon- 
sible publisher of those charges before a jury ; and 
there the publisher will find that his own “ moral 
conviction,” however earnest, cannot pass unques- 
tioned. That “ moral convictien” of his must be 
fully justified by evidence, producing a similar 
“moral conviction” in the minds of the jury. 
Otherwise, the jury will act upon a “ moral con- 
viction” that he ought to pay exemplary damages, 
or (if it be a criminal prosecution) that he ought 
to honor public justice by a term of service in 
seme public institution other than the Senate. Wo 
know not why a man may publish, as matters of 
fact which he himself knows, specific and definite 
charges against a branch of the national legisla- 
iure, and not be held to as strict a responsibility as 
if he had preferred his charges against a private 
citizen. 

‘Lhe liberty of preferring such charges without 
proving them, and even without aiding in the proof 
of them, is a very different thing from the liberty 
of comment and criticism on the known proceed- 
ings of public bodies and of publiemen. Where a 
matter of fact is known and unquestionable, the 
utmost latitude of thought and of speech concern- 
ing it is essential to republican liberty and to the 
public safety. But the liberty of asserting facts 
not publicly known—facts definite and specific— 





which the assertion rests, is no part of the legiti- 
mate “liberty of the press.” 


Our own “moral conviction” is that the Times 


the honor of the House of Representatives in so 
vital a point, so long as the editors and publishers 
were not prepared to exhibit the proof when called 
for ; and that Mr. Raymond’s course, in withhold- 
ing from the committee the evidence whieh, he 
says, is sufficient to justify a certain “ moral con- 
viction,” amounting (as he assures the public) to 
positive knowledge, brings no addition of honor to 
himself, to the Times, og to the journalism of this 
country. 
—_o 

THE TRACT SOCIETY---ITS SPHERE 
; OF PUBLICATION. 


We find among the members of the American 
Tract Society considerable difference of opinion as 
to the proper sphere of the Society in the depart- 
ment of publication. That is obviously a narrow 
and prejudicial view of the functions of the Soci- 
ety which would confine it to the issuing of tracts 
in' the most literal meaning of that word. We do 
not conceive that the Publishing Committee have 
departed at all from the spirit of the charter, in is- 
suing bound_volumes of religious truth for?general 
ciiculation. To supply tho masses with evangeli- 
cal, unsectarian reading, either gratuitously or at a 
cheap rate, was the obvious design of the founders 
of the Tract Society. And though the publication 
of cheap volumes was not specified by tho found- 
ers—for in the state of typography thirty years ago 
no such enterprise could have been dreamed of—it 
does not follow that the Society is to be held for 
ever to the publication of t:acts ranging from four to 
thirty-two pages. In fact, if we look to etymology, 
the word tract, under the most literal construction, 
wil! allow a good deal of latitude;—T'ractus, drawn 
out at length, flowing on continuously; henco a 
tract is a treatise or written discourse of indefinite 
length. 

We regard the scheme of publishing cheap reli- 
gious libraries for the people, in which the Tract 
Society has for the last ten years been engaged, as 
one of the noblest works ever undertaken for the 
evangelisation of ihe country. We have not al- 
ways been pleased with tho selections made for 
these libraries, and we have been highly displeased 
at ihe covert mutilation of books, and the suppres- 
sion of momentous truths of the Gospel, in somo of 
the issues of tho Publishing Commitiee. We have 
endeavored to admonish them faithfully in regard 
to these ¢rrors. Butthe goneral policy of the Com- 
mittee ds to the class and form of its publications 
ha oui wire yprobation. © 8 

By publishing ing such works as Baxter’s Call, the 
Saint's Redt, the Pilgrim's Progress, Alfeine’s Alarm, 








cnd a hundred like these, the Soviety has not only 


supplied, but has also created a demand forselig- 
ious reading, by which the book-trade has largely 
ted 


The Messrs. Carter, for example, have a large 
list of valuable and cheap religious books, well 


the Tract Society which that house would havo 
published for the ordinary demands of the trade ; 

and we venture to say that not many of the excel- 

lent cheap duodecimos in theirown list would never 

have been published but for the demand awa- 

kened for such reading by the wide diffusion of the 

publications of the Tract Society and the Presby- 

terian Board. Almost every candid and intelligent 

publisher will assent to this view. 

But, on the other hand, there isa point at which 
the province of the Tract Society should be guard- 
ed with the most jealous care. The Society should 
not enter into competition with the book-trade, by 
issuing books not strictly within the definition of 
“ Religious Tracts—to diffuse a knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of sinners, and 
to promote the interests of vital godliness, and sound 
morality.” In some of its publications for children 
it has transcended its own sphere, and en- 
croached upon that of the Sunday School 
Union. In some of its larger publications, 
it has gone beyond the most liberal con- 
struction of the phrase Religious Tracts, and has 
not only entered the lists as’a competitor with pub- 
lishers, but, we fear, has overlooked the laws of 
etiquetie and honor recognised by the trade. 


The churches do not give money to tie Tract So- 
ciety, in order that the rich may thereby be 
enabled to purchase elegantly bound and illustra- 
ted books at a cheaper rate, or that ministers and 
students may be furnished with cheaper text-books. 
This money is given in order that the knowledge 
of Christ may be diffused, and vital godliness and 
sound morality may be promoted, by the circula- 
tion of religious tracts, especially among the mass- 
es of the people. 

It belongs to the Committee of Investigation— 
which we trust has commenced ere this its ardu- 
ous inquiry—to ascertain and define the province 
of the Society in respect to its publications. As a 
help to such investigations, we publish the follow- 
ing letter, which comes from a reliable source, and 
is written in a kind and respectful tone. The 


Society. 
Memerandam concerning Cruden’s Concordance. 


Several years ago, oe re & Lincoln pub- 
lished a book entitled “ C ns Condensed Concor- 


York an edition of the full, unaltered work of Cruden, 
which was retailed at$5. The Condensed Concordance 
was substantially, and in a commercial sense, a new 
work; for while it retained the whole of the Concor- 


the omission of the obsolete Bible Dictionary, altered 
in character and greatly reduced in bulk, so that the 
publishers were able to sell it at about one quarter the 

rice of the original work as published in New York. 
ihey invested large sums of money in stereotyping 
and printing the work, in advertising it, in presentation 
copies, and in other ways securing for it the public 
favor ; and according to the usages of the trade, they 
felt safe against infringement. 

Some pue after, the American Tract Society issued 
an edition of the same work, and offered it to the public 
ataless price than that which Messrs. Gould & Lin- 
coln were asking, and less than what any private pub- 
lisher could aflord to sell it for. The obvious tendency 
of this step on the part of the Society, was to seriously 
impair, if not whoily arrest, the sale of Messrs. Gould 
& Lincoln's edition. 

On first discovering the fact of this new issue, Messrs. 
Gou!ld & Lincoln immediately addressed a respectful re- 
menstrance to one of the secretaries of the Society. No 
notice was taken for more than ten weeks, and then it 
was answered, at the suggestion of a geutleman who 
informed the secretary that ‘‘he ought to reply to it.” 
In his reply, the secretary justified the course of the 
Society. First, he declared it was not a fact that their 
work was a copy of Messrs. G. & L’s.; and what 
made it net a copy was “ their spending weeks, and (he 
believed) months,” in revising the English edition from 
which the Soeiety’s edition was printed. Any one can 
see, however, by comparing the two works that 
they are the same, and if one were protected 
by copyright, an action could be maintained against the 
other. Other considerations were urged in justilica- 
tion which need not be detailed here. But in a subse- 
quent note, in reply to further remonstrance, the Sec- 
1etary seems to yield the point. He says— Enough 
has been said to remind us, if we have trespassod, 
to do sone more. Beyond that I see but two things 
that could be done—one, to stop our odition-<.the 
other, to pay you money.” This appears to concede 
the point tbat the Society had infringed the rights of 
Messrs.G. & L., and consequently disposes of that par- 
ticulyr case. 

Wet the general question still remains. How far 
shall the ‘Tract Society go in the publication of books? 
and it is respectfully suggested that the committee of 
investigation should take the whole subject into view, 
and reportthereon. It should be considered that tie So- 





without being required to exhibit the evidence on | 


ought not to have published allegations affecting | 








ciety has been gradually encroaching upon the proper 
business of private publishers ef religious works. At 
first it conformed strictly to its constitution and char- 
| ter, and issued only religious tracts. Then it began to 
| publish books like “The Saint’s Rest,” “ Rise and 
Vrogress”’ &c., which had long been the common pro- 
peity of all publishers. This was a departure from the 
letter and spirit of its constitution, and without doubt 
| from the orignal intent of its founders. Next it began 
| to publish large religious books, of which it had secured 
the copyright itself. Lastly, it has gone one step fur- 
ther, and puts forth books not strictly religious, like 
Cruden’s Concordance. It cannot be that tne publica- 
tion of such a book, or class of books, as this, was con- 
templated when the Society was established. The So- 
ciety might as well issue, as “ religious,” Robinson's 
Greck Lexicen, Stuart's Principles of Interpretation, or 
any other work belonging to the mere apparatus of 
Biblical study, as Cruden’s Concordance. All sach works 
are entitled to be called religious, only as tey aid in 
the study of religious works; but this Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, or Roget's Thesaurus also does. 

It is easy to see that if the society goes on extending 
its operations as it has begun, it will ultimately be in 
the field as a rival, in all respects, of the publishers of 
religious works. And what a ery would be raised 
against any society, no matter how good its object, that 
should so come into the field, as a rival with individual 
capital and enterprise, in any other department of trade, 
art er science! And what private establishment could 
stand before such a rival! The Society wauld be able 
vo drive all others from the field by virtue of its corpo- 
rate powers, and the fact that its agents and machinery 
are sustained by ¢chari/y. But the religious public 
would not knowingly be assessed for such a purpose. 

It is probable that this thing has been done anwit- 
tingly ; but would it not be weil for the Society now to 
pause, survey the whole ground, and take the bearings 
of its course anew! Certainly, it would not be dik. 
cult to define the limits within which it might usefully 
employ all the resources it could command, without in- 
fringing the rights of any one or exciting any jealousies. 





PERSONAL EFFORT FOR CHRIST. 





to win the world to Christ and holiness. Itisnot con- 
tributions of money, alone, though they be reckon- 
ed by millions of dollars. 


vine themes, 


ing and sanctifying influence of God’s Spirit. 





at last converted to Christ, and led to seek in Hi 


through its ordinary channels, would never have ‘ 


adapted for general circulation. But we presume 
there is not one in five of the books on the list of 


facts which it states will surprise many, and cer- | 
tainly call for the notice of the Committee and the | 


dance.” ‘There had previousiy been published in New | 


dame, it was by the process of condensation and by | 


Iris the personal effortand influence of Christians, 
which,with the gracious assistance of God's Spirit,are 


It is not the utmost elo- 
quence of the Pulpit, though that express, with a 
fervor never so impassioned before, and a roach of 
thought never so vast, the noblest views of all Di- 
It is not any general progress of the 
race, in knowledge, invention, commerce, art, in all 
the means and the auxiliaries of civilisation, thatis 
at last by gradual process to raise the world to the 
point of sudden unconscious transition into the per- 
fect obedience of Righteousness. To no department 
of Christian Literature, nor to all these depart 
ments, is this great coming victory to be given. 
Nor will it be the result alone, although in one 
sense it will be wholly the result, of tho quicken- 


By tho personal effort of individual believers, an 
effort inspired and then made effective by the ener- 
gy of the Spirit, one man after another, one family 
circle, community after another, the State, the na- 
tion, the Raco itself, in all the vast extont of its do- 
mains, and the aggregate of its populations, is pe 


N DE NT. 


: : ’ 
alone wisdem, righteousness, and Eternal Life. | 
From within, outward : that is the method. From 
‘home, abroad: till ultimately the nation is affected 
by the radiating force. And evorywhere it is the 
| PERSONAL InFL¥ENcE of the men, the women, who 
Jove Christ and trust. Him, exerted on those who 
stand around them, and whom they can naturally 
reach with their persuasions and urge with their 
impulses, which is to carry forward the glorious 
work. 

By words this may be done; the words of Chris- 
tian instruction and persuasion ; the words that ex- 
press a firm and joyful faith in Ged, a sweet assur- 
ance of life in Christ, and that testify to the real- 
ness and the infinite preciousness of the Christian 
experience. By example, it may be done; the ex- 
ample of patience, purity, charity ; of submission in 
‘the hour of disappointment and trouble; of 
eheerful and joyful labor for those who are 
destitute, perplexed, and in need of assistance ; 
the example of gentleness, goincident and united 
with the clearest integrity ; of sympathy, mercy 
meekness, hope. The force and effect of such an 
example, accepting the spiritual precepts of Christ 
and interpreting them into conductand life, transmu- 
ting them rather into acts and histories of consistent 
obedience, cannot be overstated. It cannot be reck- 
oned. When realised by a parent, it makes that 
parent the very priest of God to the household ; 
almost the mediator of a sanctifying influence, to 
those whe have drawn from him their natural 
Life, When realised by any one, it makes the 
person in whom it is shown the most eloquent 
minister, the most attractive and memorable teach- 
er. 
But deeper than words, and even than the 
deily example of the life, lies a power which man 
may use if he will, to bring others to Christ; and 
this is his immediate personal and voluntary force ; 
his force of loving, choosing, willing; of urging 
without words : ofrestraining and impelling by what 
seems more an emanation from him of spiritual 
energy than an utterance of thought. 

Itis this whieh gives to eloquence its real mastery 
over the hearts and souls of men, and makes it at 
times seem almost supernal in its inspiring and 
dominating energy. Itis this which makes some 
men, though of few words comparatively, and of a 
generally reserved and uninterested life, mightily 
influential when an emergency calls them forth, 
and they throw their whole force in behalfof some 
cause. We see the effect of it conspicuously in 
Washington. Men dared not face him when he 
wes roused; even otherwise courageous men 
trembled before him, because the weight and 
pressure of his soul were so prodigious, and it 
only needed a glance of the eye, or a tone of the 
voice, to make this all felt by those who surrounded 
him. A merchant often shows the same power 
in his business; a lawyer, in his trial of causes; 
a physician even, in his visits to the sick-room. 
They command others, without speaking. A word 
from them tranquilizes more than a hundred sen- 
tences from others ; or it shakes with alarms, more 
then others’ discourses. Not their words only, or 
their example, but their immediate personal force 
controls and moves, it urges or it withholds. 

By all these means, then, these agencies of influ- 
ence, the Christian is to make persistent porsonal 
efort for Christ; to labor, literally, and not in 
mere sham or figure of speech—io labor personal- 
ly; ard not by proxy—to bring men to Him. It 





for his own highest welfare dnd culture. His 
various rational and voluntary powers have been 
given him to the end that he may thus exert them. 
He will gain a higher knowledge as he does it; 
a clearer insightinto divine things; a wider view 
of the system of truth; and he will obey the most 
intimate insiinet of the Christian heart—that 
which leads the believer to seck, beyond and 
above all other things, to promote the honor and 
extend the kingdom of Jesus his Master; to make 
a personel offering to him; and, as an individual, 
to work, and bear, and sacrifice in his service. 
The work cannot be done at all, the ultimate re- 
sult cannot be reached, except by such a devotion 
to itof many persons, cach giving himself! 

Ordained ministers will never conquer the 
world for Christ. If their efforis are not co-ope- 
rated with, and so in their influence a thousand- 
fold multiplied, bythe similar and simultancous 
efiorts of other multitudes of Christian disciples, 
ihey can accomplish comparatively very little. 
The great and rapid advances of the truth in the 
earliest ages were wrought when all the disciples 
who were “scattered abroad,’ went everywhere, 
preaching the Word. Aquila and Priscilla, in- 
strueting Apollos, as really as Paul himself were 
blessing and building up the church at Corinth. 
The masses, inflamed with a fervent zeal, have of 
course a power that no particular class can havo, 
as a mountain on fire, and flaming to the heavens, 
is hotter than the wood-pile or the building in 
flames. The millions of Christians now living in 
ihe world, if really earnest to win men to Christ, 
could penetrate Society at once on all hands, and 
make the influence of the Gospel felt in it, as a 
hundred times the present number of faithful min- 
isters and ordained missionaries could not hope 
to doit. And the days of the coming millennial 
glory will never be realised till a// the Lord’s 
people shall testify for Him, and make every force 
subordinate to His service ! 


You, then, who read these lines of ours, and who 
admit freely the truth of them, What are you do- 
ing, by personal effort, to bring mento Christ? You 
are a merchant, with clerks, laborers, customers, 
brought into daily intercourse with you. You are 
a teacher, perhaps ; a lawyer; a physician; a 
mechanic ;& sailor ; or, if a woman, you are mother 
of a household ; the daughter and sister ; the valued 
friend of nota few, the acquaintance of many. 
With how many persons have you personally con- 
versed on the subject of Religion? the subject of 
personal faith in Christ? Before how many have 
you been careful to let the light of your godly and 
cheerful example consistently shine, that you might 
win them to the Master? How many have you 
approached with that ardor, energy, and rosolution 
of soul, which is mightier than speech, and more 





we meet in life, determined not to rest or tarry till 
they were the Sons and the Daughters of the Most 


of you and of us, in the day when He shall take 
account 6f human action! 


ee - 


MORAL INANITY. 


We have sometimes met with lamentable instan- 
ces of menial imbecility, in bodies that claimed a 
share in public affairs. More frequently we have 
met with instances of moral obliquity in such bodies. 
But never have we witnessed in any body of men 
such jutter inanity as is evinced by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association ef this city, in the fol- 
lowing resolution, passed at its session on last 
Monday evening. We spread it before the Chris- 
tian public as a melancholy proof of the deteriora- 
ting effects of a city atmosphere, and of mercantile 
associations, upon the moral health of young men. 


sleyery; the Association passed the following, by a 
Vote of 86 to 58: 


Resolved, That inasmuch as this Association was or- 
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We remarked last week, that there might bea 
reasonable difference of opinion as to the policy of 
introducing into the Association mere abstract res- 
olutions upon any meral question. We incline to 
think that the declarations éf any sueh body upon 
such questions would be more effective if reserved 
for actual cases that demand its judgment—as, for 
instance, the application of « rum-seller ora slave- 
holder to be enrolled“among its members and thus 
recognised as a Christian. Had the Association 
‘therefore laid the resolutions against slavery upon 
the table, as not demanded by any exigency before 
the Society, or made the subject one of calm 
and prayerful discussion, with a view to some 
ulterior action, the Christian public could have 
had charity for such a course, in an association of 
young men seeking light upon a grave question. 
But the resolution cited above is the consumma- 
tion of inanity and cowardice. One can scarcely 
believe his own eyes, though he reads again and 
again, that a Christian Association should delibe- 
rately write against itself such accusations of 
feebleness and mercenary cringing. Look at the 
reasons assigned for not expressing their opinion 
of the moral evil of slavery. Let us table thom 
in order: 

1. “ The subject is one upon which the members 
do not all agree.” Indeed! And pray, upon what 
subjects do these young gentlemen, of every age 
from sixteen to forty, and of every variety of an- 
tecedents, “allagree?” The public feel a profound 
interest in knowing what sort of examination one 





must pass, in order to be admitted into this elite 
circle of celestial harmonies, whose members “ all 
agree.” What are the points of vital agreement? 
Wine-drinking? Tobacco-chewing? Cigar-smok- 
ing? The eut of thehair? The shape and mate- 
rial of the hat? It would be a rare sight to view 
this “all-agreeing” company in an appropriate 
uniform! Rare—but melancholy ; for the manly 
tread of independence and self-respect would be 
wanting. 

Possibly they all agree in “ Evangelical religion.’ 
And pray what is that religion which begins by 
forbidding the discussion of that which Christ, in 
his opening sermon at Nazareth, declared to be 
fundamental to his religion ? 

2. “The subject disturbs our peace and har- 
mony!” A humiliating confession this. Young 
men who “allagree” in promoting evangelical reli- 
gion, have so little of self-control, so little of mu- 
tual forbearance and respect, so little of confidence 
in truth, so little of meekness and patience, so 
much of the spirit of a political cabal, that they 
cannot inquire as to the teachings of the Gospel 
upon slavery, without endangering their precious 
harmony. 

3. “Ii alienates many friends of the Association in 
the community.” This of all reasons is the weak- 
est and ihe meanest. That men should be time- 
serving is nothing new; but that Christian men 
should avow a time-serving -policy, is a novelty 
reserved for this Association. The young gentle- 
men find themselves somewhat in debt, and A, B, 
and C refuse to help them out of the dilemma, 
unless tley will pledge themselves never to whim- 
per against slavery as asin. So now their solicit- 
ors may go to A, B, and C with a brave face and 
say, “ We have forlidden these Abolitionists ever 
to speak again in our meetings; please, sirs, won't 
you give usa little money now?” And A, B, and 
C will magnanimously subscribe $5 each, and 
throw in a few odd volumes for their library. 
Thai is the whole story—mere mercenary cring- 
ing. 

We are pained to withdraw from the Association 
the confidence heretofore expressed in it and its 
plans. In many members of the body we have 
the highest confidence. And this personal conifi- 
dence is not confined to gentlemen inthe minority, 
who stood so firmly for principle. Some of the 
majority whom we highly esteem, must have 
voted for the resolution upon the same general 
ground, without considering either the pusil- 
lanimity of “its reasons or the grandiloquence 
of its rhetoric. But we eannot recommend 
a body that thus truckles before the world, either 
to young men who need moral support, or to mer- 
chants who wish the services of young men upon 
whom they can rely. And certainly there are 
better uses for money than to commit it to such an 
assoeiation. If this resolution stands unrepealed, 
the Association must become, to all intents, a non- 
entity. 

It is not its non-action upon slavery for which 
the moral sense of the whole Christian com- 
munity will condemn it, but the pucrile and 
unworthy reasons which the resolution assigns for 
its course. It is yet barely possible that the Asso- 
ciation can recover its life. All its members do 
not agree to this exhibition of folly. The extreme 
discourtesy and ridiculous bombast of the closing 
part of the resolution, must awaken others to re- 
fiection, when they see it in print. Is such sch6ol- 
boy passion the treatment due from an accidental 
majority of a Christian body toward se large a 
minority? ‘“ Discussion forbidden,” forsooth! Let 
the minority adhere to their rights. Let them 
bring in the question whenever and however they 
please. If ruled “out of order,” thoy have the 
right of appeal—the right to demand the yeas and 
nays. This resolution may at any time be rescind- 
ed. Its pompous threats have no more weight 
than one of President Pierce's messages, or of 
Mayor Wood's proclamations. We trust that a 
Society which might be so useful may recover from 
this almost fatal paroxysm. If not, the inquest 
over its defunct body, whenever summoned, must 
bring in a verdict of felo-de-se. 

7. a 


ELECTION OF SENATORS, 


Tue recent action of the federal Senate, on the 
case of Mr. Harlan, scems to have been essentially 
a party vote. The Republican senators; without a 
dissenting voice, voted that Mr. Harlan was eon- 





beautiful and more quickening than anything else 


High? Even this, and all this, shall God require | 


After a protracted discussion upon the subject of 


ganized for special objects, upon which all its members 
in view the promotion of 


ae subject is one upon 
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stitutionally elected. The administration senators, 
almost unanimously, voted that his election was 
| void. 

How senators shall be elected, is determined 
| clearly and absolutely by the federal constitution. 
| “The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
| posed of two senators from each state, chosen by 
the legislature thereof, for six years, and each sena- 
tor shall have one vote.” A state may ordain in 
its constitution that its own legislature shall con- 
sist of one House, or it may ordain that its legisla- 
ture shall consist of two Houses, or of threo, or 
(as in Norway) of four; ‘but it has no power to 
ordain that its senators in Congress shall be elect- 
ed by the people, by a state convention, by a coun- 
ceil of appointment, or in any other way than by 
“the legislature.” The law-making power in the 
state government is the power to which the fed- 
eral constitution commits the duty of electing fed- 
eral senators. If the law-making power in the 
state consists of two Houses, which migst meet in 
convention for the enactment of laws, then the 
senators which that state sends to Congress may 
be elected in such a convention. But if tho lezis- 
lation of the state is carried on by two Houses 
sitting and acting separately, and making laws by 
their concurrent action, then those two Houses 
sitting in one House by the name of convention, 
are not the legislature, and cannot elect a senator. 

Had the rejection, or rather the ejection, of Mr. 
Harlan from the Senate ‘been placed upon the 
ground that thé lsws of the state of Iowa under- 











tion to be thus superseded by state laws or usages, 
and a return to the simple and obvious meaning of 
the constitution would be a style of reformatis, 
too thorough to beagreeable. The rule that a sen- 
ator must be chosen by “the legislature” of tho 
state that sends him, if it should be applied with. 
owt discrimination or evasion, would deprive the 
Senate of too many of its lights, and might weak- 
en the administration party. Therefore, the cas, 
of Mr. Harlan must be decided on some othe, 
ground. 

If a convention which cannot legislate may be 
“the legislature” of a state, Mr. Harlan was fa:r\y 
and constitutionally elected. If such a conventiog 
is not “ the legislature,” then some other gentleme, 
who sit in the Senate chamber have no right thers. 
A decision which undertakes to find a place }-. 
tween the horns of this dilemma, is not credita)|, 
to the party that carried it. 


_——-eoe-———r 


HUGH MILLER’S END. 


Tae Edinburgh Witness comes to us clothed iy 
deep mourning for the death of Mr. Miller. It adds, 
however, but little to the details of that melancholy 
event given in our foreign news last week. Yo: 
there is one item, whieh is important. After 
Prof. Miller, his medical attendant, had been in- 
formed of his patient's frightful paroxysmas, and hai 
made his prescription, it seems that the At of ip- 
sanity re-occurred in the presence of a member o! 
Hugh Miller's family. " 

“Jt was now near the dinner hour, and the seryan; 
entered the room to spread the table. She found i; 
Miller in the room alone. Another of the paroxyaiys 
was on him. His face was such a picture of horror, 
that she shrunk in terror from the sight. He flung him. 
self on the sofa, and buried his head, as if in agony, up 
onthe cushion. Again, however, the vision flitted by, 
and left him in periect health. The evening was speni 
quietly with his family. During tea he employed hin. 
self in reading aloud Cowper's ‘ Cast-Away,” the 
Sonnet on Mary Unwin, and one of his more playiu! 
pieces, fer the special pleasure of his children. Ilavinz 
corrected some proofs of the forthcoming volume, |; 
went up-stairs to his study. At the appointed hour jy 
had taken the bath, but unfortunately his natura! ao/ 
peculiar repugnance to physic had induced his t) leave 
untaken the medicine that had been prescribed. !\¢ 
had_retired into his sleeping-room,—a smail apart.oec.; 
opening out of his study, and which for some tia 
past, in consideration of the delicate state of his wife's 
health, and the irregularity of his own hours of stuly 
he occupied at night alone,—and lain some time upon 
the bed. The horrible trance, more horrible than ever, 
must have returned. All that can now be known o/ 
what followed is to be gathered from the facts, that noxt 
morning his body, ha!f-iressed, was found lying lif»ss; 
on the floor, the feet upon the study rug, the che 
pierced with the ball of the revolver pistol, which wa; 
found lying in the bath that stood close by. The dead\y 
bullet had perforated the left lung, grazed the heart, cu 
through the pulmonary artery at its root, and lod zed in 
the nb, in the right side. Death must have boon in. 
staneous. ’ 

To us itis unaccountable that in such circum. 
stances Mr. Miller should have been suiered \o 
sleep alone. We would not say a word that 
could wound his friends, but we must say that 
this was a great ovorsight. ; 

There is not the least evidence from any sours 
that Mr. Miller had ever meditated suicide. 
garding him as wholly irresponsible in the last fai 
act, we look to the record of his life as the earnoes 
of a blessed immortality. 

Mr. Miller's funeral! was attended by an immonse 
concourse, said to have eyualled that which fol- 
lowed the illustrious Chalmers to thegrave. The 
marks of deep feeling and respeot in Edinburgh 
were general and sympathetic. 

Rev. Dr. Guthrie made the following tovehins 
allusion to the event on the Sabbath after ite o. 
currence : 

“* Before this sad event eccurred, and in this pulpit, | 
said, only two Sabbaths ayo, that though a man were \ 
die raving mad, though he were to die insane, or in ti 
wildest delirium, that could not touch er quench lis 
hope of life eternal,—I would try to use it to urge on 
you to seek that hope of eternal tife which shines Like. 
star amid all this darkness,—a light of which, brethren, 
come death where, come death when, come death how 
it may,—death ! death ! thou king of terrors, thou canst 
not deprive the man who, when reason sat on her !ofly 
throne, gave his heart to God, and consecrated his 
nius and his talents to the service of the cause 
Christ. Ah! brethren, I feel a common saying t 
a most precious saying, in such an hour as this, 
dees not matter how aman dies ; the matter is how 
lived.’ God knows that circumstances in provid 
may happen to deprive me of my reason. No man hs 
any more security for his reason than he has fy hu 
life ;—and circumstances may so osey me of my reas), 
and I may, in the whirlwind of uncontrolled and un 
governabie passion, and when the helmsman has be 
swept from his post, do what I would never have dose 
in my calm and collected moments. The brighest ».1 
may become eclipsed,—the most brilliant genius may 
quenched in darkness,—memory may fail to reme 
my wife, my children, my God, the very name of wy 
Savior. 1 cannot say what may happen, but I can 51 
what will never happen. I say this wiil never happes, 
and God be thanked for it, for it is an exceeding co 
fort in such an hour as this,—the connection betweea 
the two members of this sentence sha!l never be 
ered,—‘ For me fo live is Christ, and to die is gu; 
and come death how, come death when, come dei) 
where it may, this hope still remains,—to ‘me t 
is Christ, and to die is gain.’” 

-—— -e- — 

Leeture by Mr. Lerd.—A lecture is to be delirsred 
on Thureday evening by Mr. Lord, at Clinton Hall, fo 
the benefit of the Women’s Prison Association 20! 
Home. It was recently given in Detroit, for the bev 
fit of the Detroit Observatory at the University » | 
Michigan, and was said by many to be the most inte: 
esting lecture they had ever heard; and $3,600 wert | 
acded to the fund by citizens ef Detroit before they le | 
the Hall. 

Mr. Lord’s reputation as a man of learning is + 
well established to need further notice. The charity 
which is to be aided by this lecture has been too muc! 
overlooked in a Christian community. For more tha 
ten years it has maiutained a puny existence for ws 
of a little generous aid. 

On leaving prison, those who manifest a disposi" | 
te reform find a friendly door open, and kind frien” 
receive them—and after a sufficient prebation, are pr 
vided with suitable places, generally in the country, 
where they can earn an honest living. 

A suitable building is wanted, where different \:. 
of labor might be carried on advantageously, 2 ‘°° 
inmates properly classified ; but te procure them [4 
and clothing, in an inconveniently constructed bul!" 
is all that the society has been able to accomplisi—» 
to continue that, they are obliged to ask assista.°* 

Most generously have the charities which have )* 
sented their claims to the public this winter been »!!"! 
Surely something must be left for one which has »°""" 
been importunate. 


-—-—_—_-@9@<— 


Breoklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institue: 
—The semi-annual examination of this institu 
now in progress. That of the Academic Deparim’}" | 
just completed ; and that of the Collegiate Depa” | 
commencing to-day, continues to the close of next § 
week. The examinations are conducted publicly "*" 7 
Chapel of the Institute, in Livingston, near Court ste 
Brooklyn. 


-e- - . 

Our Paper this Week.—We are mortified » 
necessity of sending out The Independent this week oa 
so poor a dress. The fault is in the paper with whic 
we are furnished, in consequence of the severe storm 
which have prevented the arrival of the superior (’* 
ity which we had contracted for, and left us no ° we 
but to use such as we could get. We trust a 
forecast will save us from the repetition of such*” 
appointment. 


Philadelphia Post-Offiee.—Something is wrens | 
that institution. Two weeks since we receive ” f 
nemes ef a large number of new subscribers al 
papers were inimediately mailed. We have had a ¢ . 
complaints from parties who have failed to receiv’ ee \ 
and yet we know the papers have been sent. Th "i 
that we send something less than a theusand cop", 
The Independent to Philadelphia, does not exev’” — 








office for irregularity in their dekvery. 
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An Organist.—A gentleman 
years the organist and choir- 
ehurch in Boston, having 
tises in another column for® 
gélical church in thie viethity. 
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COMMERCIAL } 
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tinker the banking system; an 
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perative on New York holders 
sent them for payment to the N. 
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circulation bank paper issues, 
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tered our silver currency by mix 
\ and so rendering it unprofitable 
, cess of fixing a paper currency 


i the reverse ; thus we force the g 


it, by making it legally equal wi 
at a discount. But have the me: 
ne regard to the cred t ef the st 
mercy of Wall street “uncurrent 
ere of these banks of issue, for 
munity is thus taxed ! 

Our readers will perceive from 
that some of our good-natured ¢ 
regard the attempts, by the bank 
or bank notes in this state, as s 
call forth an appeal to the legisla’ 
the whole scheme in a laughable 
sumed, however, that no mercha 
or wishes to pay less than “¢ 
pound ;” whereas, the banks de 
chanic, the laboring man, or th 
pelled by law to take 04 for a 
cents. 

The petition now before the le 
prevent holders of country bank 
them at par even at the bank; ar 
to go first te the bank's legal agen 
at ¢ per cent. discount ! 
surdity heard of! Sensible busin 
for a law which shail require par 
are not made payable, on the fac 
take less than the bank that utter 
pay on demand in coin! 
repudiation,—for this is all that, y 

The truth is, this unwarrantal 
another, in which the country bar 
1851. Then, they induced 
them atthe expense of the const 
people 
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Talk } 
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That measure, which vi 


suspension of specie payments for 
@ gross injustice uj 


boldens certain count 


n the comn 
y banks to 
of such extraordinary 
the state is as explicit 
provides as follows 
power to pass any law sanctioni: 
rectly or indirect!y, the suspensio 


egislation 
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“The legi 
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by any person, association, or cor 
notes of any description.” 

Now, in the face of this constit: 
legislature, in April, 1551, passed 
for fifteen days the payment of spe 
atthe bank, provided such bank 
cther bank bills, or give their owr 
pondent, in payment of the amo 
effect of this might be to oblige t 
bank bills to go from bank to ba 
or nobody knows how jong, wit 
but new promises, in the form of | 
ones. Or, ifhe should give up hy 
bank department at 
banker's draft for the «mount, that 
while his security would have de 
ever such legislation heard of amo 

Now, if the legislature has a ri 
constitution, to suspend specie | 
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days, why not for fifteen weeks 
is clearly a flagrant wrong, perpe 
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to dodge, with impu ity 
It sho 
should this new atte: 
and defer payment 
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pt to depri 
hich is oft 
open repudiation itecl|{—be susta 
We trust the levgis'ature 
iniquitous bill with an emphatic n 
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liberate opinion is, that if the le; 
frowned upen the attermpt—then 
made—te set at nourht constitut 
statute books would not on!y have | 
but we should never have heard « 
appears to us, absurd appeal! 

We trust the following petition, 
the risible faculties of our sober-s 
up their indignation, too, and cre 
tion which the projectors of the } 
will find it impossibc to resist 


To the Honoralle the Senate and i 
of Assembly of the state of 
Whereas, It is proposed by ce 
that the legislature, by enactment, 
privilege of taking up their bills at 
them; thé¢refore. the undersigned 
and others respectfully petition y 
that they be allowed a like immuni 
gard to their promises to pay ; ard 
ised to appoint legal agents in J 
which places they sliall have the ri; 
their notes ata} per cent. disco 
that it shall be illegal to deman 
notes, at the merchant's office or ] 
par (though retaining the right to 
notes shall first have be n presente: 
said, and payment there refused 
count. 
And your petitioners will ever pr 


Insurance Compa 
The Great Western Marine Ins 
which R. Lathers is President, h 
yearly cash dividend ; and its amox 
per cent, beside 34 per cent interes 
25 per eent scrip dividend to the 1 
company have earned $509,336 50, 
cent. on the earned premuims mari 
and divided according to the provi 
one-quarter to the stockholders—pa 
and three-quarters to the policyh 
April. 
The company has assets amounting to, 
And cash in bank, the proceeds of incre 
stock...... 
Total, 
This is represented as follows 


Cash Capital, paid in by Stockholders. .$ 
Surplus Fund, to be distributed in scrip, 
bearing 6 a cent. interest to peilev- 
ers, Which accumu/ate il 
Capital it reaches 95.110,000 0° abn 

Premiums, received for risk not earned 
and carried forward to next year’s ac- 
count, « 

Reserved Furd. to pay losses w 
occur by disasters hear: of j 
ers. to date, 

Dividend and interest fund for stockhold 
ers, payable February 10th, 
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Mutual, 

Two suspended Mutual compa 
animated, the Ocean Mutual, a 

Mutual. Both have had their reso 
@ subseription of $200,000 each— 
notes. The old creditors of the ex 
less be benefited by these subseri 
credit which suspension has broug 
ment cannot easily be recovered, YV 
of these re-animations ef bodies 
Ptinciple of vigoreus life, and w 
note system altogetiver. 

Premium Notes are as complete a 
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An Organist.—A gentleman who has been for eight 


ears the organist and choir-leader in a Congregational 
ail in Boston, having removed to New York, adver- 
tises in another column for’ similar office in some evan. 
gelical chureh in this vicinity. 





Tux legislature at Albany.is at work again trying to 
tinker the banking system ; and are actually proposing 
to depreciate the currency still further, by making it im- 
perative on New York holders of country notes te pre- 
sent them for payment to the N. York agents at less than 
par. This is as bad as clipping the coin, or making bogus 
money pass for good. It is a tax impesed spon the 
community for the benefit of a few manufacturers of 
bank bills, ca'le?, in derision, banks or bankers. Ithas 
been proved over and over again, tha? this forcing into 
circulation bank paper issues, adds no additional capital 
to the community ; it simply displaces so much gold, 
creates a premium on the importation of foreign goods, 
and on the export of specie. A few years ago, we al- 


tered our silver currency by mixing it with baser motal, ” 


and so rendering it unprofitable to expert. By the pro 
cess of fixing a paper currency upon the state, we do 
the reverse ; thus we furce the gold away and depreciate 
it, by making it legally equal with paper money that is 
at a discount. Buthave the members ef the legislature 
no regard to the credit ef the state’ Is it to be at th® 
mercy of Wall street ‘‘uncurrent money brokers,”"—own- 
ers of these banks of issue, for whose benefit the com- 
munity is thus taxed ! 

Our readers will perceive from the following memorial, 
that some of our good-natured citizens are disposed to 
regard the attempts, by the banks themselves, to dishon- 
or bank notes in this state, as sufficiently ludicrous to 
call forth an appeal to the legislature, which shows up 
the whole scheme ina laughable light. It is to be pre- 
sumed, however, that no merchant or other honest debt- 
or wishes to pay less than “twenty shillings to the 
pound ;” whereas, the banks desire that the poor me- 
chanic, the laboring man, or the seamstress, be com- 
pelled by law to take 99¢ for a hundred hard-earned 
cents. 

The petition now before the legislature proposes to 
prevent holders of country bank notes from collecting 
them at par even at the bank} and would compel them 
to go first tothe bank's legal agent and ask for payment 
at } per cent. discount! Was ever before such an ab- 
surdity heard of! Sensible business. men dare to ask 
for a law which shail require parties to go where bills 
are not made payable, on the face of them, and there 
take Jess than the bank that uttered them promised to 
pay on demand in coin! Talk no more of Southern 
repudiation,—for this is all that, with a refinem:nt. 

The truth is, this unwarrantable step grows out of 
another, in which the country banks were successful in 
1851. Then, they induced the Legislature to favor 
them atthe expense of the constitutional rights of the 
people. That measure, which virtually authorized the 
suspension of specie payments for a given period, worked 
a gress injustice upon the community ; and now em- 
boldens certain country banks to ask for a continuance 
of such extraordinary legislation. The constitution of 
the state is as explicit as language can make it. It 
provides as follows: “ The legislature shall have no 
power to pass any law sanctioning in any manner, di- 
rectly or indirect!y, the suspension of specie payments 
by any person, association, or corporation, issuing bank 
notes of any description.” 

Now, in the face of this constitutional prohibition, the 
legislature, in April, 1851, passed a law which suspends 
for fifteen days the payment of speeie for bills presented 
at "the bank, provided such bank shall offer to pay in 
cther bank bills, or give their own draft on their corres 
pondent, in payment of the amount demanded! The 
effect of this might be to oblige the holder of country 
bank bills to go from bank to bank for a twelvemonth, 
or nobody knows how long, without getting anything 
but new promises, in the form of bank notes, for his old 
ones. Or, ifhe should give up his bills (secured in the 
bank department at Albany), and take the bank’s or 
banker’s draft for the amount, that might not be honored, 
while his security would have departed forever! Was 
ever such legislation heard of among a civilized people ! 

Now, if the legislature has a right, in defiance of the 
constitution, to suspen | specie payments for fifteen 
days, why not for fifteen weeks or years! That law 
is clearly a flagrant wrong, perpetrated on the public, 
at the instance of the banks, to enable those institutions 
to dodge, with impunity, the prompt payment of their 
obligations. It should be repealed forthwith! Nor 
should this new attempt to depreciate their own bills 
and defer payment—which is oftentimes as unjust as 
open repudiation itself—be sustained for a moment. 
We trust the legislature will reject this proposed 
iniquitous bill with an emphatic negative. For our de- 
liberate opinion is, that if the legis!ature of 1851 hal 
frowned upen the attempt—then but too successfully 
made—te set at noucht constitutional restrictions, our 
statute books would not only have been spared a disgrace, 
but we should never have heard of this last, and, as it 
appears to us, absurd appeal. 

We trust the following petition, though it may excite 
the risible faculties of our sober-sided citizens, will stir 
up their indignation, too, and create a spirit of opposi- 
tion which the projectors of the proposed “ stay-law” 
will find it impossible to resist : 

To the Honorable the Senate and House 
of Assembly of the state of New York: 

Whereas, It is proposed by certain country banks 
that the legislature, by enactment, shall grant them the 
privilege of taking up their bills at less than the face of 
them; thérefore, the undersigned merchants, traders 
and others respectfully petition your honorable body 
that they be allowed a like immunity with banks in re- 
gard to their promises to pay ; and that they be author- 
ised to appoint legal agents in Albany and Troy, at 
which places they shall have the right to redeem or pay 
their notes ata} per cent. discount ; and, moreover, 
that it shall be illegal to demand payment for said 
notes, at the merchant's office or place of business, at 
par (though retaining the right to pay there), until said 
notes shall first have be -n presented at the agency afore- 
said, and payment there refused at ¢ per cent. dis- 
count. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


Insurance Companies. 

The Great Western Marine Insurance Company, of 
which R. Lathers is President, has declared its first 
yearly cash dividend; and its amount is no less than 25 
per cent, beside 34 per cent interest on its capital, and 
25 per eent scrip dividend to the policy-holders. The 
company have earned $509,336 50, which is 32 3-10 per 
cent. on the earned premuims marked off without loss, 
and divided according to the provisions of the charter, 
one-quarter to the stockholders—payable 10th February, 
and three-quarters to the policyholders—payable Ist 
April. 


stock 


500,000 00 
Total, . ad ope cadhees cgetec-ece cp Mee On 

This is represented as follows :— 
Cash Capital, paid in hy Stockholders. .$1,000,000 00 
Surplus Fund, to be distributed in scrip, 

bearing 6 per cent. interest to peiicy- 

holders, which accumulates, till with 
_ Capital it reaches $5,000,000 00 
Premiums, received for risk not earned 

and carried forward to next year’s ac- 

count, COE 6060 00k 6vewaressebsara 
Reserved Fund. to pay losses which may 


380,502 37 


554,934 87 


270,000 00 


ers, payable February 10th, 144,334 13 





2,349,671 37 « 


Mutual, 


Two suspended Mutual companies have been re- 
animated, the Ocean Mutual, and the Mercantile 
Mutual. Both have had their resources augmented by 
a subseription of $200,000 eac!i—not in cash, but in 
notes. The old creditors of the companies will doubt- 
less be benefited by these subscriptions, but the dis- 
credit which suspension has brought upon the manage- 
ment cannot easily be recovered. We dispute the policy 
of these re-animations ef bodies containing no real 
Principle of vigoreus life, amd we disbelieve in the 
note system altogether. 


Premium Notes are as complete a mockery as can pos- 


Insurance Companies ; 
where parties are supposed to have provided for théir’ 
families by an insurance, on which the premiums are 
actually unpaid; and which, when death occurs, must 
Tender the policies valueless to the families of the 


| ty of the supplies, have not contracted their loans, but, 


a a r 





deceased, as the Premium 
en, will absorb the sum which was supposed to be in- 
‘sured. No principle of assurance is good for anything, 
or is calculated to endure, which is 
ums paid up regularly in cash: and the Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies are only so far good as they carry out 


ness. 
The system of a general fire and marine insurance 
based upon Premium Notes, has proved a snare and a 
Established 


mu ired each other, and whose notes were 
transferable with the policy, thus forming a sort of lien, 
almost as good as a bond and mortgage on real estate, 
the Premium Note system worked well in fire insurance 
among men who were intimately acquainted with each 
ether, so long as it was confined to towns and counties, 
and to risks very much detached. Legislators did not 
su that it could be made such a huge engine of ruin 
and disaster, as it has to be in its unlimited ex- 
tension to marine fire insurance business under 
general laws. Within the past’seven years more than 
twenty Fire and Marine Insurance Companies, based 
on Premium Notes, have become bankrupt in this state 
alone. ‘‘ Ali cash companies” have become more popu- 
lar; and many of these have been organised, some of 
which divide the prefits of the business with their cus- 
tomers. 

Our state legislature has now before it several insur- 
ance projects, but the general Law is likely to remain as 
it is. It appears to us that if the premium note feature 
ef that law were repealed—all companies being required 
to re-organise with cash capitals—and the taking of 
premium notes F eee: except for fire insurance on 
farm or detached village buildings insured in the Mu- 
tual Company in the county in which they may be lo- 
cated, we would avoid abuses which may be perpetu- 
ated not enly in marine and fire insurance, but also in 
the more important department of life insurance. 

A premium note in life insurance is a species of self 
deception so gross as to be almost ludicrous. Life in- 
surance being mainly a savings’ bank for widows and 
orphans, when a man, insuring his life for his family, 
gives his note for half the premium, he partly defeats 
his object. He borrows money of his own widow and 
orphans at interest. And what are such notes good fer 
te the company, in case they should have to be collect- 
ed, as similar notes, to the amount of millions, have had 
to be put on the market marine and fire insurance 
companies? We doubt whether any respectable lawyer 
would consider them worth the expense of collection. 
We doubt if a company could realise ten cents on the 
dollar for such notes. The note system is an absurdi- 
ty, unworthy of the great principle of life insurance, 
and it appears to us that no time ought to be lost by the 
remaining note companies in abandoning the system, as 
some have already done. They can all put themselves 
upon a sound cash basis by very little exertion, and we 
mistake the signs of the times if a revolution in this re- 
spect is not inevitable among all the halfnote Life In- 
surance Companies. 

W. Bailey Lang & Co. send us the following letter 
of explanation with respeet to James W. Elwell and 
the Reliance Insurance Company : 

To tHE Epirors or Tae Inperenvent : 

In our letter published in your issue of the 22d inst., 
concerning the conduct of the Central Bank ef Brook- 
lyn, and the Reliance Mutual Insurance Company, rel- 
ative toa certain insurance memorandum, signed by 
us, we have, it seems, fallen into a slight mistake in 
stating that James W. Elwell was a director in both of 
these companies. 

The statement was based upon the sworn testimony 
of Mr. John K. Pruyn, the cashier of the Central Bank. 
Mr. Pruyn, in the course of a trial at the Superior 
court upon this very insurance memorandum, testified 
that James W. Elwell, Esq., was a director in both the 
Central Bank and the Reliable Insurance Company at 
the time the bank claims to have innocently discounted 
our unearned memorandum of premiums. Presuming 
that Mr. Proyn knew the truth of his statement, and 
never having heard any contradiction of it, and also 
knowing that Mr. Elwell was appointed receiver of the 
Reliance Company, we adopted Mr. Pruyn’s statement 
without hesifation. 

Mr. Elwell, however, has positively dqnied that he 
was ever a director in the Reliance Insurance Company, 
and upon examination of the records of that corpora- 
tion, we have become entirely satisfied that Mr. Prayn 
was mistaken in his statement, and that in fact Mr. 
James W. Elwell was not a director of that company, 
nor in any way implicated in the charges contained in 
cur letter. Weare happy in being able to make this 
correction in justice to Mr. Elwell. 

The charge contained in our letter, however, that 
there were one or more directors in the Reliance In- 
surance Company who were also directors in the Cen- 
tral Bank, is not at all affected by the correction. | 
Such was the fact, and we think stops the bank from 
pretending that they are “innocent” holders of our 
unearned memorandum of premiums. The Central 
Bank board of direction contained names of persons 
who knew, or ought to have known, that our memoran- 
dum had never been earned, and that the Reliance 
Cempany was probably insolvent at the very time the 
bank claims to have “ innocently” discounted our unin- 
dorsed and unearned premium memorand:m. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. Battey Lane & Co 














Cliff street, Jan. 24, 1857. 


New York, Jan. 29, 1857. 

To tex Eprrors or THe InperENpEnt :—Some few days since a | 
communication signed by W. Bailey Lang & Co. appeared in your 
paper, as well as in the Journal of Commerce, in which my name 
was rather corspicuously placed before the public. To be sure 
these centicmen have retracted their assertions so far as they re- 
late to me, but, at the same time, endeavor to shieli themselves 
frcm any blame in permitting their memorandum, as they terne 


not based on premi-.} 





it, to become dishonored, by throwing the incubus not only upon 
the Reliance Mutua! Insurance Company, but also upon the Cen- 
tral Bank. 

As a Director of that bank, I feel called upon to make a fair 
exhibit of the nature of the transaction, and in order that the pub- 
lic may judge intelligently between us, I feel called upon to in- 
sert a copy of the note (or, as they would have it, memorandum), 
which was discounted by the bank ; it is as follows: 

$2,001 25-100. New York, 25th August, 1854. 





Re‘iance Six months after date we promise to pay | <4 
Mutual to the order of ourselves Two Thousan‘l and one-| 4 
Insurance | 25-100 Dollars, payable at Bank of the Repub-| 7 


Company | lic, Feb. 2th. Value received. <4 
No. 2,847, due 28 Feb. 55. (Signed) W. Bailey Lang & Co. 
Endorsed by Reliance M. Ins. Co., John J. Noble, Vice Prest. 
Pay J. C. Beach, Esq., Cashier, or order. 
Joun K. Pauyy, Cashier. 
Ihave been informed that this note was regularly passedthreugh | 
the books of Messrs. Bailey Lang & Co., in like manner with all 
other notes emanating with them, and in addition, it was thought 
necessary by them to notify the Bank of the Republic shortly be- 
fore its maturity, not to pay it upen presentation ; it certainly 
seems that a *‘ memorandum” would not have required so much 
attention as was bestowed upon this note. 
The Reliance M. Ins, Co., keeping an account in the Central 
Bank, made an application personally through their Vice Presi- 
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Notes, with ¢ interest there. | 


Foreign Imports Entered at New York fur the wee ending 











1856. ) Fasr.. 
oe eed tise *Piaese 
Total for week... $3,71 02,219,055 OAs cz 
eek ending %h... 2,7 
de. do. 16th... 2,780,196 4,398,070 3416,831 
Stnce January Ist.. $6,268,068 $13,264,205 $10,507,003 
Exports of Merchandise from New York to Foreign Ports. 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 16 92,288,377 ouliiter a,pes,ite 
Week end. Jan. 23.. — 1,399,020 17784;740 387,236 
Since January Ist.. $3,082,207 $3,715,027 | $3,213,724 


The exports were light, owing te the ice embargo. 

The imports were heavy only for dry geods. 
Dry Goods Trade. 

The spring business has fully commenced. Impor- 
ters are selling to an extent which they declare to be 
satisfactory. Business for January this year has been 
fally as large as in January of last year. With respect 
to prices, all silk staples, figured silks, and goods gene- 
tally desirable, are buoyant in price. There are less 
French silk, and more British silk goods coming this 
season than usual. The failure of the silk crop in 
France has thrown the bulk of the manufacture of the 
lower and medium kinds of silk goods into the hands of 
the English manufacturer from Canton silk, to the inju- 
injury of the Swiss and French manufacturer, now more 
confined to the better kinds of fancy figured silks. The 
demand is good for all kinds of silk goods, and an ave- 
rage season of trade is anticipated. In regard to foreign 
woolen goods, the large stocks of all kinds on hand, 
especially of German cloths, makes prices heavy, yet 
the sales are considerable, the demand being good. 
Trade with the interior has hardly commenced, the se- 
verity of the weather impeding travel and transit of 


goods. 
Failures, Assignments, ete. 

The following is our weekly report of failures, as- 
signmnents, cc. : 

Gilbert, Brownell & Co., Boston, Mass., suspended ; 
Mr. B. has since died. 

Charles B. Fessenden, Boston, Mass., suspended ; li- 
abilities, about $600,000. 

Waleott & Co., Boston, Mass., suspended. 

David Dow & Co., Boston, Mass., suspended. 

M. F. Dolan, Boston, Mass., suspended. 

D. F. McGilvray & Co., Boston, Mass., previously re- 
ported suspended, have gone into insolvency. 

Priestly Young, Worcester, Mass., suspended, and 
has called a meeting of his creditors. 

S. C. Bowley, Blackstone, Mass., suspended. 

Michael McDonough, Springfield, Mass., failed. 

Volney Elliott, New York city, assigned to Beatty 
& Mitchell. 

John Hamilton, Buffalo, N. Y., snspended. 

A. L. Wells, Utica, N. Y., suspended; assets, about 
$38,000 ; liabilities, $50,000, of which $18,000 is con- 
fidential. 

Charles Gilman, Cuba, N. Y., sold out and sus- 
pended. 

J. M. Cohen, Watertown, N. Y., failed. 

Raynor & Stewart, Syracuse, N. Y., sold out and 
suspended. 

Rossiter & Darrow, Oswego, N. Y., assigned. 

Lewis & Herrick, Lyons, N. Y., assigned. 

Orrin Parsons, Fulton, N. Y., assigned to John B. 
Parsons. 

David Blankensey, Otsego, N. Y., failed. 

Thomas McEntrey, Cohoes, N. Y., failed. 

Daniel Keyser, Philadelphia, Penn., suspended ; lia- 
bilities $12,000. 

Wallaee, Rothermill & Co., Minersville, Penn., sus- 
pended. 

F. McDonald, Llewellyn, Penn., failed. 

Ruse, Davis & Long, Savannah, Geo., failed. 

Ruse, Patten & Co., Columbus, Geo., failed. 

William Palmer, Knoxville, Tenn., failed and as- 
signed. 

W. M. Churchwell, Knoxville, Tenn., assigned. 

E. Easterly, St. Louis, Mo., store closed and sus- 
pended. 

Henry Rohrkassee, Cincinnati, Ohio, failed. 

James Love, Toledo, Ohie, failed and assigned. 

H. & J. Krouse, Melmbre, Ohio, assigned to John 
3urns. 

F. Orthman, Hillsboro, Ohio, sold out and suspended. 

Themas W. White, jr., Lancaster, Ohio, assigned to 
Robert Reed, and Joseph Work. 

C. McKinney, Evansville, Ind., assigned to Morris 
Johnson ; liabilities $14,000. 

Ostrander Dicks, Greeneastle, Ind., failed and as- 
signed. 

W. Strinefield, Greencastle, Ind., failed. 

Peter R. Perrine, Rosebury, Ind., assigned to G. R. 
Brown. 

Jacob Koonz, Peoria, Ill, assigned. 

L. Hadley & Brother, Ottawa, Ill, assigned to John 
Street. 

Josiah Augustus, Bloomington, Ill., sold out and 
suspended. 

J. L. Fenton, Decatur, Ill., sold out and suspended. 

G. W. Bright, Decatur, Ill, assigned. 

Dickerson, Paddock & Co., Lyndon, IIL., failed. 

Pratt, Rue & Rodgers, Battle Creek, Mich., failed and 
assigned. 

J.C. Fiero & Co., Edwardsburg, Mich., eold out and 
suspended. 

Morse & Martin, Jonesville, Wis., failed. 

Dutdrich & Co., Dubuque, Iowa, suspended ; liabilities 
about $70,000. 

Joseph Freidenham, Brockville, C. W., failed and as- 
signed. 

By the Atlantic we have reports of the failure of 
Messrs. Begbie, Wiseman & Co., of Glasgow, with lia- 


Madde. ond oon 41,766,594 ‘ 
—— $06,877,931 
> Gross deposits, Jan. 17. . $93,035,766 
Lese clearings Jan. 19.....+............ 26,958,795 
, —— $66,076,971 





Board: of Brokers again, by a vote of 75 to5. The 
large amount he owes to his crediters, who have admit- 


ai 


on time—and the knowledge of this has led thus quick- 
ly tohis return. His differences, we learn, nt to 
about $1,000,000, of which the first instalment of 25 
per cent. is payable in a few days. 

To us, this system of gambling—not a bit better than 
betting on horse-racing, or the turn of a die—is im- 
measurably disgusting, and, what is more, it is wWie- 
gal. A system that thrives mainly by depreciat- 
ing, by all ways, the property of others,Zis neither 
honest nor manly. It is the lew-bred taste of the 
gambler, who feeds on excitement of the coarsest kind, 
and who will, if he ean, play with loaded dice: A new 
species of'crime has lately been chronicled in our daily 
prints—thet of garroting—seizing a man by the throat, 
and holding him as in a vice, while he is being robbed. 
This is a fitting description of the “ bear” on the stock 
exchange, who first garottes the market, and then robs 
ite victims. ° 
' Foreign. 

The advices from Furope are not, commercially, so 
cheering as were expected. It was anticipated that the 
Bank of England returns for the week during which the 
“ Red Jacket"’ had arrived from Australia, and delivered 
£680,000 sterling in gold, would have occasioned a large 
increase in her-specie, but instead thereof a decreaseis ad- 
vised; and the bank has actually increased its rate of inter- 
est on stock-loans from 6'to 6} percent. This, it is said, is 
to counteract the-plans of the Rothschilds, who are cater- 
ing there, as they are here, for the benefit of the Bank of 
France in supplying it with specie. The export of gold 
continues quiek from London to Paris and the continent 
of Europe ; and if this continues, as is likely, we may 
look for an advance in the rate of diseount by the Bank 
of England. India, too, is drawing specie largely from 
England. The great undertaking in railways, in the 
East, on the Euphrates (where the Euphrates Valley 
Railroad is about to open up to European life all ancient 
Mesopotamia), the railways in Austria, the foreign loans 
to Russia and to Spain, all are drawing specie away from 
Paris and London as fast as they get it, and their only 
supplies of gold are from Australia and California, and 
of silver, Mexico. The Rothschilds are buying gold in 
California, sending it direct to Europe, and settling for 
it in this market; so that we shall have the continual 
phenomenon of low rates of exehange and an export of 
gold. 


Brooklyn City Railroad and Bogus Autttoncers. 

We notice some serious mal-practices among one or 
two auctioneers of stocks, doing business in this city ; 
and so many do we observe, that the quotations of sales 
at the Merchants’ Exchange are for the most part un- 
reliable. The stock of the Brooklyn City Railroad com- 
pany has suffered in this particular. A report of a sale 
was made which was entirely false. There are some 
auctioneers who will put up stocks for sale which they 
know they cannot deliver, merely for the sake of a quo- 


casions, the auctioneer so doing has been made to suf- 
fer severely in pocket, as the law can enforce delivery. 

The capital of the Brocklyn city railroad is $1,000,- 
000}; of which $960,000 are paid up. A half-yearly div- 
idend of four per cent. has just been declared payable 
February 2d; and beside this dividend, the directors 
have paid $15,000 out of the earnings for a whole year's 
taxes and license in advance, leaving a handsome sur- 
plus. The stock isin fairhands. Alexander Studwell, 
Exq., is the President, pro tempore. Tile company owe 
no debt of any kind. 


Items. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Hartford, 
Conn., have decided to increase their capital stock to 
one million of dollars, as they have power to do so by 
their charter. This is one of the most successful and 
best managed institutions in New England. Its stock 
sells for $185 per share of $100, and is quick of sale at 
that. 

The Home Insurance Company of this city present 
the “ compliments of the season” to their stockhelders, 
in the shape of a dividend of fifteen per cent. That will 
do, we think, on asix months’ business. 

Merchants, bankers and others, who desire a prompt 
and responsible agency in Comnecticut, may employ, 
with all confidence, Messrs. G. P. Bissell & Co., bank- 
ers, of Hartford, who perfectly understand their business. 
Enough said. 


Bank Statement of the Fifty.six City Banks. 
Week ending— 





Loans. Specie. Circulation. Gross D'ts. 
SS $111,004,415 11,633,924 7,879,027 88,644,575 
Sa, TT s ae des 116,860,401 11,955,054 8,047,065 93,035,766 
Increase........ $234,014 
Decrease........ $322,130 $168,039 $4,391,191 


The net deposits have, however, really increased, 
namely : 
Gross deposits, Jan.24 


sere eens . $88,644,575 
Less ¢learings Jan. 26.... : . 








Increase of net deposits $521,004 


Bank Stocks and Dividends. 

The transactions in Bank Stocks have not been large 
during the week, but prices have been buoyant, and on 
the whole the market closes on a slight advance. The 
shares of the Bank of Commerce seem to attract the 
greatest attention, 500 shares having been sold since 
our last notice. 

The sales are as follows: 





bilities of £120,000; J. & W. N. Smallpage, of Burn- 





dent, during a session of our Board, presenting a list of 39 notes 
for discount, among which was the above note; this was the first | 
intimation the Bank received that the Insurance Companysought | 
this accommodation. Upon an examination of the list, it was | 
found, as we supposed, to contain the most unexceptionable names, 
and being in a position to render the desired assistance, the whole 
amount was advanced the Company. less the legal disconut, no | 
security of any kind being placed with the bank, for the full re- 
turn of the notes. This, however, is the only one of the whole 
number remaining unpaid. 

Upon reference to the communications of W. Bailey Lanz & 
Co., it is very apparent that they lay great stress upon the fact 
that the note in question was a mere “ memorandum.” This is 
merely a species of special pleading, and I would appeal to the 
whole mercantile community, whether the note, of which the 
foregoing is an exact copy, bears upon its face anything that 
would in the least prejudice it as a legitimate piece of commercial 
liability. In addition, I would refer to the decision given by 
Judge Slauson, of the Superior Court, in which he decided that 
this very said memorandum, so called, was a legitimate business 
note, and was not prejudiced by the absence of the endorsement; 
judgment was therefore given in favor of the Central Bank, in- 
cluding interest and costs. 

I am somewhat surprised at the statement made that “the | 
Central Bank Board of Direction contained names of persons 
who know, or ought to, know, that our memorandum hat | 
never been earned, and” that the Reliance Company was 
probably insolvent at the very time the bank claims to | 
have innocently discounted our unindorsed, unearned pre- | 
miums memorandum,” as the gentlemen well knew that | 
there was but one director in our bank connected with the 
Reliance Insurance Company, and he was not present at the ses- 
sion in which the transaction above alluded to was perfected ; I 
have also every reason to believe was not cognizant even ef the 
fact that W. Bailey Lang & Co. had opened a policy in the Insur- 
ance Company. Iam therefore at a loss as to whom the gentle- 
men allude. So far as the insolvency of the company was con- 
cerned, it does not a r that there was any suspicion of that 
kind on the part of W. Bailey Lang & Co. ; for, upon reference 
to their policy, upon which the note was given, I find four differ- 
ent entries of as late a date of January 6th and 12th, 1855, some 
43 days after the discount by the bank; but on the contrary, 
therefore, they must have been perfectly satisfied of its solvency, 
or they certainly would have sought some more reliable institu- 
tion in which they could have insured their property. 

I seek no controversy with the gentlemen ; but as a director in 
the bank upon which they cast reflections, I could not permit this 
opportunity to pass without correcting the assertions they have 
seen fit to make. James W. Eiwe.. 


Money Market. 

The money market has become very easy, and its pros- 
pects are of asteady increase in the supply beyond the de- 
mand. We have to report lower rates of discount. Call 
loansnow range from 6 to 7 per cent., and the rates for the 
discount of the best grades of mercantile paper are 8 
per cent. for sixty day bills ; 8} for ninety days to four 
months’ dates ; and 9 per cent. for six months’ dates 
Second grades are 9 to 10 per cent. 

The western mails have broyght a large amount of 
specie this week, which has, in &@ measure, counterbal- 
anced the export of specie, which reached $781,295 in 
the week ending 24th January, as well as the treasury 
drain, which received $527,000 more than it paid out. 
The banks only lose $322,000. The amount of the haif- 
monthly California receipts, $1,168,000, will amply sup- 
ply the deficiency, and provide for any future export de- 
mand. The banks, knowing and relying on the regulari- 





on the contrary, have increased them to $111,094,415, 
which is an increase of $234,000. The customs re- 
Ceipts last week were $901,075 43. 

The importations of dry goods are i ing. 

The total imports and exports for last week are offi 





| stead of advancing, as was expected, and breadstuffs 


. 





| ley, with liabilfties of nearly £20,000, and Benjamin 


Chapel, of Orncoats. 

A correspondent in Milwaukie writes as follows':— 
“ Business has been very dull in the interior, stocks are 
large and but few goods will be wanted for spring trade 
in this state.” 

Foreign Exchange. 

Specie is being shipped here apparrently at a loss ; 
but the premium obtained in Paris explains the phe- 
nomenon. Bills on London and Liverpool range from 
10842108}, and on Paris 5 21}a5 233. The tendency on 
the whole is downwards. The amount of cotton to be 
shipped is very large, and, as the prices are high, must 
supply a large amount of exchange. The Liverpool 
cotton market has declined, at latest advices, jc., in- 


are also lower. On the other side, there 1s more in- 
quiry evinced for American securities, so that tho 
superfluous capital of Europe will in great part seek in- 
vestment here. There are ten overdue mails now from 
New Orleans. 

Stocks. 

The stock market has been rather buoyant since our 
last notice. Most of the stocks have risen with a mod- 
erate appreciation. The New York Central Railroad 
company has declared a dividend of 4 per cent; the 
Michigan Southern Railroad company one of 5 pet cent. 
The last named company employed its earnings in 
building the new road from Detroit to Toledo, and now 
that it is finished and has been organised into a com- 
pany, hag received from it its advances in the bonds of 
the new company ; a portion of which it has sold to pay 
the dividend. On the 21st instant, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Michigan Southern R. R. Co. passed the 
following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the balance of the one million of 
dollars of Bonds to be issued to this Company by the 
Detroit, Monroe, and Toledo Railroad c , Temain- 
ing unsold on the 15th February, be offered to the 
Stockholders of the y at par, giving to each 
subscriber a bonus of twenty-five per cent. in the guar- 
anteed eight per cent. stock of the Detroit, Monroe, 
and Toledo Railroad company, on the amount of Bonds 
allotted to him, each Stockholder being at liberty to 
subscribe for sueh amount as he may choose, without 
reference to the amount of stock held by him; but 
should such subscriptions amount, in the aggregate, to 
more than the amount of Bonds then remajning unsold, 
the same shall be apportioned rateably among the sub- 


scribers, to be paid for—20 per cent. on the Fobru- 
pucpevwa bg yh be 10th Mareh next ; 20 
cent. on the Ist April next ; ao me de Ri 
‘April next ; 20 per cent. on the 10th May next. 


There has been no undue stimulus applied to the mar- 
kets, and prices are comparatively low. The improve- 
ment is gradual, but steady, ‘The snow-storms in the 
West have prevented full traffic receipts this month on 
some of the Western roads, but the receipts generally 


Shares. Name. Price. 
40 Bank of Commerce........... -103j 
50 do. . SEER Shera. Pee 103} 

412 do stock. .104 
ey Dee. isos eed. Cae atti. dalla, 110 

DOD IE 5 550.0 dic om s ce vp hice 115} 
20 Bank State of New York....... .105 

& Park Bank........ Lea siete hark Ce halace as 98} 
10 & do. .100 
25 do. SOMA. wets Sh -. 993 
20 do. A Oa 
We MI oc as vcs catowciies sa 107}a108 

150 do. GMs ec. t ete eee. 107} 
Be tee SR oo ci Rist ose wod.ci A 2... 102 
10 Commonwealth Bank.................... 994 
10 a . 994 
NEMS os Tons tous ce dec ces cnet te 104 
ge a ee or ets 92 

FE NiMatenpedtamis.. . 0 iii. bse 09 aces Svs he 1074 


The Marine Bank has declared a half-yearly dividend 
of four per cent., payable February 9. 

The directors of the Merchants’ Bank have resolved 
to increase their capital to double its present amount, 
making it three mill'ons of dollars instead of one and a 
half. 1 has abundant opportunity to make use profit- 
ably of the increased capital, but its ultra-conservatism 
of administration hardly allows it to make full use of 
what it has. 

The Leather Manafacturers’ Bank, as usual, have de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per cent. This is 
a popular bank, and it should have a much larger cap- 
pital. 
| eee 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

“Ts there any virtue in Mrs. S. A. Autaw’s World's 
Hair Restorative!” We can answer this question by 
saying that we have seen persons who have derived 
benefit from it. Persons personally known to us have 
come voluntarily and told us of good results to them- 
selves or friends. Where Mrs. Allen is personally 
known the sales are very large —St. Louis Presby- 
terran. 

Depot, No. 355 Broome street, New York, and sold 
by all first class druggists, such as Hegeman, Clark, 
& Co., Rushton, Coddington, Olliffe, &c., everywhere. 

424-H. 





(ADVERTISEMENT.)} 
A Svcarstrow. —Consultation with, and Treatment by Dr. S. 3. 
FITCH, 714 Broadway, N.Y, City, (‘author of Six 
on Diseases M4 the Lungs, Heart. 








| commana’ Cokes 
Shove the Line” don beret honey cough, 
ive 
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blood, sore 
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exceed those of last year. 


"Mr Yaoo! Lietle has been admitted a member of the | 


ted him, can only be paid by his future gains in betting | 


tation to serve a nefarious pupose. On one or two oc- | 














(ADVERTISEMENT. } 
want to know how are made’ Read the adver- 
PAP 2 Int of “ Anatomical Chait,” &e. 426'°N 
(ADYBRTIBEMENT.} 
SMITH J. EASTMAN. ‘ JOHN C. LLOYD. 
EASTMAN & LLOYD, 





MM ISSION HANTS AND DEALERS 
Provisions; Nos. 40 and 42 Broad st., N. Y., offer for sale 
PORK—0Old...... . 2,000 barrels A. 8. White’s. An extra article 
“ Thin and Sour Mess. “ 
New...... 1,500 * Messand Prime. se 
“« Clear Cltg. Packed. 
BEEF—New...... 3000 = * Western repacked. 
Siete » ble 1,500 “ Buck Lye Sain Rovtier. 
0 “ City Inspected and R. Ri 
se § Od... lwo « Chicago and Western repacked 
| ee 1,000 “ Prime Leaf, new. 
2,500 “ « “new and old. 
Pressed Lard...... 750 barrels and 1,000 kegs, extra quality. 
HAMS............ 500 tes. Prime Western, yellow washed. 
Sour, ¥ 
SHOULDERS..... 150 hhds. Prime Western. 423tL 





NOTICES. _ 
The R. I. Pasteral Association wi!l hold its next 
eeting the 


ond 
at ten 


SAMUEL WOLCOIT, Scribe. 





Quererly M at the Committce Room of 

Street Church, Providence, on Tuesday, January 27th, 
o’clock in the forenoon... 
Providence, January 19, 1857. 
The Monthly Prayer Meeting ofthe New Yerk and 
Brooklyn Foreign Missionary Soeiety will be held at the Vract 
Society House, 150 Nassau street (2d floor), on Monday, February 
2d, at half-past 3 o’clock P. u. 


knowledging th gratefal isit 

new ng the v 

on the + Bove and evening of the I4th inst. ; 

substantial tekens of their regard which eo A > im va.uable 

contributions to their library, granary, woodpile, larder, and 

epee: May they each share largely in the peculiar joy and 
lessedivess of the ‘ cheerful giver.” 


M. H. anp MARY G. GILBERT. 





Suh a 





d them by their parishioners 
er with the 


Granby, Ct., Jan. 16, 1857. 

The ifinsine Temperance Seciety of the Port of 
New York (numbering 30,000 members), will huld their moathly 
meeting im the lecture room of the Mariner’s church, cor. Cathe- 
rine and Madison sts., on Tuesday evening next, Feb. 3d, at 74 
o'clock. Addresses mmy be expected from Rey. C. J. Jones, 


shipmesters, and others. 

L. P. HUBBARD, Secretary. 
First street church, between Ist and ‘34 ayvs—K. 
R. Thompson, pastor. Preaching next Sabbath, February Ist, at 
10}¢ o'clock a.m. and at.3 o'clock p.m. The eleventh sermon, in 
the Sabbath evening series, will be preached by the Rev. W. 
Patten, D.D., of this city. Services commence at 74 o'clock. 


Gaza aud Petra.—The feurth Lecture on faifilled 
Prophecy will be preached at the Tabernacle next Sabbath evea- 





Married. 
KNIGHT—CUMMINGS—In Morgan, Vt., Jan. 7, by Rev. John 
Frazer, of Derby, Rev. Richard Knight, of South Had ey Fall's, 
Maas3., to Jane M., eldest daughter of Dea. Cummings, of Morgan 

COMPTON—ROADS—At the residence of the bride, Dec. 25th, 
1856, by Kev. Samuel Johnson, Mr. Jacob Compton. to Miss He- 
lista Roads, all of Cambria, Niagara county, N.Y. 

TAY LOK—CULVER—In the Congregational church, Cambria, 
Niagara county, N. Y., Sabbath eve, Jan. 18, by Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, Mr. Henry Paylor to Miss Louisa Culven, both of Cain- 
bria. 

CULVER—PETERSON—In the Congregational church, Cam- 
| bria, Sabbath eve, Jam. 18, by Rev. Samuel Johnson, Mr. Fred- 

erick M. Culver to Miss Sarah Jane Peterson, all of Cambria, 
Niegara county, N. ¥. 

SMITH—HENDERSON—On Tucsday, January 27th, 1857, at 
the Church of the Puritans, by Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
James Dickinson Smith to Lizzie, daughter of the late Alexaader 
J. Henderson, all of this city. 

Died. 

NORTON—In Louisville, Ky., Jan. 6, at the residence of his 
brother-in-law, N.G@. Fairman, the Rev. Chas H. Norton, pastor of 
the Congregationa! church at North Becket, Mass.,azgel 31. That 
Savior he recommended to others was his support and trast in 
his last trying hour, and when assure! that his work on earth 
was ended, he longed to go to Jesus. Hissun went d¥wn without 
a cloud, to rise, we trust, te a glorious immortality beyond the 
grave. 

SAUNDERS—At Newburgh, Orange county, N. Y., on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 17, of scarlet fever, William Merville, only child of 
Merville and Elizabeth W. Saunders, aged 8 years 11 months and 
9days. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
: KENAAL—In Granby, Ct., Jan. 15th, Dea. Joshua Kenaal, age? 

7 


BELLE.—At St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 18th, of scarlet fever, Lillie 
Beile, adopted daughter of George D. and Julia A. Littie, aged 
four years and twenty five days. 

OORE.—In St. Ciair, St. Clair county, Michigan, of an af- 
fection of the brain, Mr. Rueben Moore, aged 52 years. 

Happy the pastor who has such a friend and counseller, a man 
So faithful, so judicious, so kind, so generous. In the extensive 
possession which Providence committed to him as an enter- 
prising, industrious, economical, honest, business man, ke felt 
thai he was God’s steward, and he accumulated with the design 
of devoting property to the cause of Christian truth. 

BATES—At Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 7, Frances J., only daugh- 
ter of James K. and Serena L..Bates, aged 20. 

While still a child, she began to develop that earnest sympathy 
with the sorrows of others—that regard and love for her pareats, 
and that reverence for holy things, which characterise1" her in 
after life. Soon as she had learned to read, stuly became her 
chief delight. Aptness for learning soon place! her in advance 
of her mates. She studied not simply to exce!—she thirsted for 
knowledge. Before she had fiaished her stu lies at selool, she 

ave her heart to God. Her attachment to her Savior was strong. 
She was regular in her attendance at the Sabbath school and Bi- 
bie class, and seldom neglectful of Christian duty. [ler religion 
did not make*her gloomy or sad; she was uniformly cheerful. 
She was the life of the home circle and a bright ornament in soc!- 
ety.” She bid fair to move in an extendel sphere of usefulness. 
In 1€55, she accompanied her father, who was a delezate to the 
General Assembly at St. Louis, and while they were returnidg 
home, the first symptoms of the mortal disease appeared. All that 
human skill could do was done, and she rallied. Hope simile, 
and friends grew cheerful. But she was confident that death was 
approaching. She looked forward to the change that awaited hor 
with cheerful! resignation. The gloom that enshroudled the grave 
could net shut out from her vision, quickeaed by faith, the giorios 
that were beyond. As she saw the countenances of her parents 
and friends clouded with sorrow, she strove te console them with 
the prospect of a specdy and joyful re-union, For three days 
she lay dying. Nota murmur escaped her. She quietly looke | 
the “King of Terrors” in the face, and smiled upya hin. She 
saw in him only a welcome servitor, sent to release her soul from 
its clay, and set it free for its homeward flight. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


$3,200. 


BOND AND MORTGAGE FOR SALE FOR 

$3,200, on improved real estate, in Brooklyn, worth double 
the amount. Interest, seven per cent., payable semi-annually. 
Five years to run. A good chance for a safe investment. 


JOSEPH H. LADD, 
Publisher of The Independent, N.Y. 


Have you the Dyspepsia? Hoofland’s German 
Bitters will cure you. 

Have you the Liver Complaint? Hoofland’s Gorman Bit] 
ters will cure you. , 
Are you suffering with nervous debility! Woofland’s German 
Bitters will cure you. : 
Give them a trial and relief will be certain tofollow. You can 
obtain these Bitters at any Druggist’s in the U.S. or Canada, at 
75¢. per bottle. 
Principal Office, 96 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. C. M. 
JACKSON, proprietor. 


425-439 


Fall Fashions new Ready.—Gentiemen’s, Youths’ 
and Children’s Hats and Caps, of every pattern and quality. 
The ladies are invited to examine the superb assortment of 
Misses’ and Children’s Fall and Winter Hats. Felt and Fur Bon- 
nets. Furs in their variety, at 
385-43€Q J. W. KELLOGG’S, 128 Cana! stroet, N. ¥° 


New and fecond-hand Piano Fortes and Melo« 
deons, all fully warranted, and at extraordinary low prices, at the 
mannfactory of JOHN P. WAKE & CO, 

) 167 Canal street, four doors west of Viseck 





Delight’s Spanish Lustral will make Hair grow 
on ba'd heads. It is the greatest discovery of the 19th cenbury. 
For a toilet article it is superior. 190,000 bottles sold the last 
ten months in New England. Prepared fm recipe brought 
from Andalusia, Spain, by J. C. ADLBIGH., 

Lawrence, Maas. 
Sold in New York by Barnes & Park, and F. C. Wells & Co. 
379-430 


Commercial Agents Wanted—Abie and Honost 
men from New England or New York. 
422-434* A. Ww. HARRISON, Poflade!phia. 





If you Want Employment, send at ouce for Mr. 
Sears’s Circular to Book Agents. Our Publications are consi lereil 
among the mostsaleable. Address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, 
Publisher, No. 18) William street, New York. 25-433 


Helleway’s Bills.—The Universal Verdict.—The 


sick of all nations, suffering under al) phases of disease, have cer- 
tified ia every written language to the infallibility of these match- 
less Pills as an aperiont, alterative and restorative merlioine. 
Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and 
No. 244 Strand, London ; and by all Draggists, at 25c., 62 4c. and 
$1 per box. 44 


A 


G OLL, N & CO., 
E IN STOCK, AND ARE RECEIVING BY EVERY 


DDISO 


STEAMER, 
CLOTHS, 
CASIMERES;,> 
AND VESTINGS, 
Suitable for the fine trade, 


426-43°X 


40 Murray street. 


IN PRESS. 
A New Werk on the Sciences; 
DESIGNED FOR PRIMARY CLASSES IN SCHOOLS. 


RST BOOK OF SCIENCE—EMBRACING AN 
outline of Chemistry, my, Goology, 


» Astrone 
Bioarsina ond Physiology. In one volume. By Professora 
John A. and A. W. Norton, of Ya’e College. “Will shortly 
be published by 
A. 8. BARNES & ©5., 
426 51 and $3 John street, Now York. 


“Ee s A : L R : 1 == 





/.. DAMASK, 
NAPKINS, _ 
DIAPERS, 


TOWRLINGS, 
‘ babi? = 
" SHIRTINGS, ke, 
ENGLISH LONG CLOTHS, 
wv f 
At the GRBAT 


10 cents. per yard, worth Is. 3d. 
No. 703 Breadway, 


“be 











ES ee 
pap oUt, 08. re. emenoTne 
men 
board at No. 17 Division street Wor farther paresis, 
ao prot Her ferar particulars, oreiy 
D*®7,6°°28 ANNOUNOEMENT.— 
The Ladies of New York and vicinity are reopectfully no- 
tified that an inspection of the prices of Dry Goods now offering 
at the 


ns ao ic 


‘THE STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK: 

A &. BAEKES & CO. 51 AND 53 JouN 
© street, New York, publishers of the NaTrowaL Senoon Sx- 
nform the friends of educafion that 
Ye special attention to educational works, and 


n= babes pe — the times by ee a ghee 
epartments of learn 
shoo! and col! } = 


lege text-books comprises over 100 volumes, among 


£ 

DAVIS'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS—Io. 16 yols., f 
Arithmetic to the Differential and Integral Galcnius . regarded 
as the t 


gres ard by our best schools and co} ‘ 
PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. .... 7. 
CHEMISTRY........... 


PORTER'S Ely OF MI be 4 
CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR......... -.. 8% 
FULTON & EA AN’S BOOK-KEEPING..._.. . oe 
BROOKFIELD’S FIRS? BOOK IN COMPOSITIDN..... 45 
MAHAN’S SCIENCE OF LOGIC....... . rs 
MONTEITH’S AND McNALLY’S GEOGRAPHY. 

WILLARD’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 

BARTLETT'S PHITOSOPHY—For Colleges. In 4 vols. 


And other valuable works. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of all their publications wi!l be mailed 
to any address, post-paid. 426 


A a an egy a a te TO SELL STEEL PLATS 
Engravings, including the beautifully illustrated’ en- 
graving of the “Tord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments?” An 
active person, with a smal) capital, can make $50 to $60 per. 
month. For particulars. address 

426-427 D. H. MULFORD, No. 167 BroadWay, New York, 


500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
HE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF PAVID, AND 
other popular works published by us. Woe have about 150 
agents now in the field who are making from 
$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 

There are many persons out of employment who, if they liad 
the courage to try, could do well for themselves, and@o the pu 
lie a great favor by introducing our really excellent books. 

We publish none but goed and saleable Books. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send for our cata- 
logue with terms to agents, which we will send postage pail, om 
application. Address 

DAYTON & BURDICK, Publishers, 

426-428 No. 29 Ann street, cor. Nassau, NOY. 


SEWING MACHINE & HAND SEWING SPOOL 
COTTON. 


RR’S & MACNA UGHT? & 


SUPERIOR IMPROVED SIX CORD 200 YARDS SPOOL 
COTTON THREAD. 

Warranted 6 Cord te No. 69 inclusive. being 20 Now above oth- 
er Thread sold at 6 Cerd ; 4 Cord to No. 80 inclusive, 10 Nos. 
above other Thread, and 3 Cord from No. 99 to No. 7%). 

Fal! assortments of this superior article (which is naw preferred 
by those who use SEWING MACHINES, for beth Upver aad 
Lower Thread). just received, and for sale hy the case of 100-dos. 
or packages of C00 dez. by ALEXANDER KNOX, 

No. 5 Pine street. New York, 
General Agent forORRS & MACNAUGHT, Glasgow. 

426-420 
John 8. Hittell, jast published by C. 
Nassau st., New York. 
pcstage free. 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
HE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 
1€57, is embellished with a splendid PORTRAIT OF THR 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, with a graphic description of the coro- 
nation ceremonies at Moscow, another of DR. CHALMERS, in 
addition to a rich table of contents served up from the Foreigsa 
Periodicals. and ready for its friends and patrons. it should be 
in every library—on every centre-table. Tuz Eciectic has 1% 
nombers of 144 pageg each ; 12 or more fine Portraits of Cele 
brated Men, or beautiful Engravings by Sartain—cheap at 20 
cents each—leaving less than $1 for each of the three large vol- 
umes, with titles and indexes, and nearly 1800 pages per year of 
choice reading and permanent value. Price $5. Cheap enourh 
Please order it at once, by Postmaster. Postaze 3 cents on each 
No. Sent to any part ofthe country. The January No. begins 
the 4€th Volume. Now is a good time to subscribe. Adress 
W. HH. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman street. 

Acrnts Wanrzp.—A number of intelligent men of good char- 
acter, for energy and address,are wanted to canvass various 
parts of the country for mew subscribers to the Eclectic Magazine 
to whom a liberal commission is offered. Address W. H, BLD- 
WELL as above. 

New York, Jan. 1, 1857. 


ures 


Annals of the American Pulpit. 
BY WM. B. SPRAGUE, D.D. 

Vols. 1 & 2, Congregationalists (complete in themselves), $5 00. 

“It is with no ordinary gratification that we announce the issue 
from the press of the Carters of this city, of a work of greater in- 
terest ond valan than any other which has for many years alorned 
and enriched the literature of our country. The plan is to pre- 
sent the biographies of each denomination in separate volames, 
80 that those who wish to purchase their own and no others may 
have acomplete work. But there areno ministers or intelligent 
private Christians, who will net desire to possess these ¥olunes, 
the entire consecutive set, forming acemprehensive library of 


BLANCHARD, 76 
12mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. Sent by mail, 
426° J 


426° 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 





religious biography, a'together the most complete and graphic 
history of the American churches that has ever been written; a 

storehouse of useful and entertaining reading for the firesiie, 
that the old and the young will delight im, and which will be of 
increaeed interest and value fifty years hence, ani to gensrations 
yet unborn. * * * Our college and school libraries, over the 
whole lepgth and breadth of the land, will imme liately bo pos- 
seased of the suceessive volumes, and no church inthe country, 
whatever he its name, should fail to place them in the pasior’s 
library, and make them accessible to all who would peruse the 
Annals of our American Pulpit for two hundred years.”—New 
York Observer. 


Vols. 3 & 4 (Presbyterians) in the Press. 


The Constitution of the Human Son}. 
Six Lectures, delivered before the Graham Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., by RICHARD 8. STORRS, Jr.,D.D. &yvo. $1 75. 

“This work is an honor to the city in which it ovigingte4, to the 
individual whose munijicence may be said more iimmetiately to 
bave called it forth, and especially to the author, who has stamped 
upon it the enduring impress of a mind equally bridliant and pro- 
found, equal'y comprehensive and discriminating. The author pro- 
feases. indoed, to aim at the practical and pepular, rather than 
the philosephical ; but he has realiy united the two in very hap- 
Py proportions, and has produced a work which may well employ 
the faculties of the most astute philosopher, while it comos fairly 
within the range of the popularmind. No onecanread the wor<g 
attentively without finding his intelleet quickened ; amd no one 
can read it, with the devout spirit appropriate to its subject, 
without gaining a deeper impression of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Infinite Creator.”—Puritan Recorder. 

Essays and Reviews. 
By CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 8yo. $250. 

“* Dr. Hodge is undoubtedly the ablest writer on didactic thsol- 
ogy in our country, if net the ablest now living. There is aclear- 
ness, a consistency, a logical accuracy, and a thorough oompre- 
hension of the whole subject in diseussion, with a ealm, dispas- 
sionate, and Christian temper, that makes him the Turretin of 
ef our Americanchurch. This volume contains some of his abiest 
essays ; and, having been seieoted by himself, they may be re- 
garded as hie most matured thoughts on the most important 
points.”—Central Presbyterian. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


426-427 530 Broadway, cor. Spring street. 
[NVESTMENTS IN WESTERN LANDS AND 
REAL ESTATE. 

‘ BOUNTY LAND WARRANTS. 


M. M. VEAKLE & BRO., 
WESTERN LAND AGENTS, 
For the purchase and sale of Farming Lan 4s and Building 
Lots in the Western states and territories. 
Office, No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





In the Western states and territories, by their rapid settlement 
and development, are now offered greater inducements than were 
ever before presented for making investments in Lands and Real 
Estate generally. 

The advertisers, being posseesed of thorough personal and prae- 
tical knowledge of the Great West, and of ample experience and 
ability, offer their services to make, for capitalists an’l others, ju- 
@icious investments in Western Real Estate and locations of 
Beunty Land Warrants. One of the partners is engaged 
traveling throughout the Western states an‘ ter/ftories, selecting 
and purchasing Lands and Lots, locating Land Warrants, paying 
taxes, directing improvements, and carefully watching over ant 
developing the resources of the lands located and purchase ; 
visiting owners, when convenient, to consult in person; aod 
making reports statedly to them of the condition and prospects 
of their property. 4 

Land Warrants will be located only upon lands known, seen, 
and approved by themselves (and not chosen simply from plats and 
representations of other persons, as is often dons), and wil! be 
such as are the most desirable for all the purposes of impreve- 
ment in value, namely: good soil, navigable and other streansof 
water, railroad courses, town sites, mill seats, manufacturing aad 
mining rights, &c., in view of securing the largest and earliest 
increase in their value. 

Lands purchased will be such only as possess similar aivaa- 

tages; and lots to be at villages, towns and cities, the best 

situated for growth and improvement. Commissions reasonable. 

Persons desirous of locating Land Warrants and investing 

money judiciously and skillfully, can obtain reliable information 

about the West, and engage unusual facilities to make such ia- 

vestm@nts, by calling upon us, or addressing by letter. 

REFERENCES: 

Messrs. Lord, Warren, Evans & Co., No. 61 Broadway, New 

York City. 

Messrs. E. J. Brown & Co., 145 Broatway, New York City. 

k. H. Lowry, Esq., Cashier Bank of Republic, New York City. 
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SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA.—INVESTIGATION 
and expériment have demonstrated that upon the con dition 
of the blood depends the health of the body. Consequently, 
when disease, in the shi of Scrofula, Erysipelas, Ulcers, Cuta- 
neous Eruptions, Liver plaint, &c., appears, it is at once evi- 
dent that the secretive functions have become inert, and impari- 
ties have been engendered in the blood which are working their 
way tothe surface. This celebrated Extract will speedily purify 
the blood, equalize the circulation, improve the appetite, impart 
tone and vigor to the system, and gradually, but surely, extir- 
pate the disease. 
Prepared and sold by A.B &®. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fal- 
ton street, New York. 
Sold also by Druggists generally. 
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following highly finished electrotype engravings of the Hu- 
man y, viz. . 
2 of the Throat and 3 of the Lungs. 

6. 








0 | 


Near Rougth ‘pirect. 


2 “ Bronchial Tube 

1 “ Heart and Great Arteries. 

1 “ Heart, with Arteries which supply the Lungs, 

1 “* Heart and Langs. 

i of all the Arteries of the Body. 

1 & “ Veins ef the 4 

3 of the Front, Sideand Back Muscles. 

1 “ Muscles of the Arm, Wristand Hand. 

1 “  Museles of the Thigh. 

2 “ Muscles ¢ <4 Leg = Foot. , 

1 “ Human Trunk, showing ali the uscles on ome side, 

and the Shoulder; Ribs and Hips on the aide. 

1 “ Phrenological Head. - — 

1 “ Head Brain. 

1 “ Enlarged Hip-joint. 

a = Knee-jomt. 

4 “  - Elbow-joint, 

pe bed Wrist and Finger-joints. 

2“ eton's Front and Back View. 
eltehar* piso tains a _ d t of Olive Tar, the 

w electro- remedy. wonderful curative powers eof 
Olive Tar, is applied and inhaled, are made perfectly com- 
prehensive by reference to the accurate and ex -woll-ex- 
be ore 9 | retest in the chart. The is 

to,and makes a of, J. R. Stafford's Family pt 
Book, which is # book of Y apr aad 
the SaaS ture e of postage, on receipt of tem 
J.B. STAFFORD, P 
rien 16 Sate wtreet, Wow York. 
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© with any pleasure, for; like all chiktren, ond grown 


** ©" Alice took her seat in the great cliair, and) Dr. 


by her side and held her hand, so that whenever 
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THEODORE. 


TO HIS MOTHER. 


Tue night is wild, my Theodore ; 
_ ‘The snow is blown thé windows o’er ; 
” ‘The shadows play along the wall, 
And on thy empty cradle fall. 

Thy empty cradle! Jesus! Lord! 
Thou knowest "tis a bitter word ! 
For once my lamb was tended there, 
So innocent, so spotless fair. 

It sheltered once the purest lily 
That ever oped in air sochilly, 

My violet-eyed !—my Theodore ! 

No April can thy bloom restore. 


Yet, O thou Shepherd, tender, good, 
I would not clasp him if I could, 
For free from pain and sorrow’s hold, 
He nestles in Thine upper fold ! 
Nor would I keep my purest lily, 
Within this earthly air so chilly, 

_ When by Life’s river it can grow, 
And in immortal beauty blow ! 
Nor would I have those violet eyes 
Open on aught but Paradise ! 
Still more in Heaven my sweeteet joy, 
God bless thee, O my angel bey! 

Brooklyn, Jan. 27, 1857. 


DONATION VISITS. 


Deax. 





“To everything there isa season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heavens;” and as the sea- 
son for “ donation visits” is at hand, it may not be 
entirely useless to drop some hints and suggestions 
respeeting their management. 

These occasions are both pleasant and profitable, 
‘when they are properly conducted ; otherwise, they 
may become the means of unintentional annoyance 
and mortification to all the parties concerned. I 
have met with persons who expressed a kind of 
repugnance, and even disgust, at the very idea of 
receiving a donation visit; but on inquiry, I have 
generally found that their notion of such a visit 
was formed from some imperfectspecimen. There 
can be no solid objection to the thing itself, cer- 
tainly; forthe design is good, and it may easily 
be carried out in a proper manner. 

So far as I am acquainted, the best, most liberal, 
and prosperous parishes are the most kind towards 
their ministers. The people in such parishes are 
in the habit of giving, from time to time, an addition 
to the regular salary. This is true of them in city 
andcountry. The minister in receiving these pres- 
ents does not feel as if he were accepting a bribe, 
or as if he were demeaning himself; but rather as 
receiving tokens of kindness from friends, which 
will incite him to increased fidelity in their ser- 
vice. Now, what difference does it make, whether 
these presents come in, one by one, or in dozens, or 
in fifties, so far as the minister’s self-respect is 
concerned? Nota particle. This being the case, 
why is it not a good thing to have the whole con- 
gregation come together, once a year, bring what 
they please to their minister, and have a good social 
time together? There is no other oceasion so fa- 
vorable for forming an acquaintance, and learn- 
ing hew to sympathise with all our fellow-wor- 
shipers. 

But then, in order to succeed well, some little 
infelicities that sometimes mar the pleasure of these 
visits should be avoided. ButI need not point them 
out specifically, since they will be guarded against 
by aftending to the following suggestions in regard 
to what ought to be done. 

1. The people should take the whole manage- 
ment of the matter into their own hands, and not 
expect the minister to make arrangements, and in- 
vite his guests. He cannot, with preper delicacy, 
do anything of the kind. But it is proper to con- 
sult him and his family, in respect to the time when 
they will be glad to receive their friends. Sur- 
prise , arties, as they are called, are coming into 
Yo: ue; but nothing can excuse their impertinence, 
except the fact that they are prompted by kindness. 

2. It will be better, all things considered, to have 
all make their visit the same day or evening, if 
possible. It is very pleasant indeed to see the old, 
the middle-aged, and the young, all mingled to- 
gether, in ascene of rational enjoyment and inno- 
cent hilarity. The influence will be morally health- 
ful, and will last fora year at least. If the parish 
is too large to meet in one house, it may be ncees- 
sary to divide, and have one partin the afternoon, 
and the rest in the evening, or on suecessive days. 
But . in that ease, it would be better to have all 
ages intermingled. 

3. But this leads to a third suggestion. Why is 
it necessary to meet at the pastor’s house? Why 
cannot the party meet in the vestry, the leeture- 
room, or the parlors, belonging tothe parish? By 
so deing, all trouble is avoided, except lighting up 
the rooms and warming them; there is perfect 
freedom, ample space, and every facility for hav- 
ing} a social time. I have known this to be done 
with complete success, and believe it will commend 

itself to all who shall try the experiment. 

4. It occurs to me to put this question: What is 
the need or use of making a great entertainment, 
and loading the tables with food and luxuries? 
It causes great trouble tothe ladies and tothe com- 
mittee, while it does no good. The people come 
together after supper, and return home before it is 
very Jate, aid therefore all eating is a superfluity. 
Ifthey come before tea, the case is altered; but I 
am speaking of visits in the evening. It will be 
found that there is more enjoyment, more getting 
acquainted with one another, and more pleasant 
memories growing out of the affair, if the eustom 
of providing food is dropped. Let there be con- 
versation, music,and kindly greetings and smiles ;— 
and let the children act like children—then the 
hours will pass speedily, leaving no sorrow. The 
occasion will close properly, by renderffig thanks 
to the Giver of all mercies. 

5. Perhaps enough has been said—but I wil 
venture a single suggestion farther. Those who 
give are aetuated by kindness. Let them then 
preseht what will be really useful. A poor min- 
ister will know what to do with a barrel of flour; 
but may have nothing in his house to correspond 
‘with an elegant piece of furniture. Hecan find a 
place and a use for the works of Bacon or Augus- 
‘tine; but would hardly feel like sporting a gold- 
headed cane, even if it were a gift. But a Word to 

. the wise is sufficient. ' 

Perhaps it will be said that these remarks are 
uncalled for; that people must be left to give what 
they please, and when they please, and how they 
please. This is true, and yet there is a best way 
to do everything, and, I doubt not, a disposition to 
follow it as soon as pointed out. But be this as it 
may, the writer, being blessed with a parish whose 
delicacy and good sense are equal to their gener- 
osity, he is enabled by experience to make the 
above recommendations. Rusticus. 





“A BRAVE CHILD.” 

A rew weeks since Alice Edgar went to a den- 
tist to have her teeth examined. He told her that 
‘grinders must be pulled. She did not hear this 


people too, she shrank: from pain. : 


a 


4 took the instrument from her mouth, he exelaimed, 
| “She is a'brave child.” ” 


eee — 


exiabled hero bear pain more cadily. The dentist | 
first illedher tecth, andthen proceeded to extractone. | 
‘He applied the instrument, and pulled firmly. It'| 
seemed as if the tooth never would move. Alice 
clasped her mother’s hand tightly, and more tightly, 
and her eyes looked as if starting from their sock- 
ets, but she uttered not a single groan, nor made 
the least noise. ‘Mrs. Edgar’s heart almost fainted 
within her as she stood before her suffering child. 
At length the tooth was drawn, and as Dr. Mason 


Alice similed, although her eyes were filled with 
tears. She would not allow one to escape to her 
cheek, but erowded them all back as she bent over 
the bowl.. Yet she had suffered greatly, and it 
required a strong effort to maintain her self-control. 
“Tt is worth enduring some pain,” her mother said 
to her, “ to receive such commendation,” and Alice 
smiled again. 

I have seen children cry and make themselves 
nervous when it is necessary to extract their teeth. 
They do not even try to control themselves. This 
is very wrong. It is never pleasant to have a 
tooth pulled, but it is often necessary, and whatev- 
er is necessary should be borne with fortitude. All 
our habits strengthen with age. The child that 
allows herself to “ make a fuss” about extracting a 
tooth, will be very likely to become a weak, ner- 
yous woman, unable to meet the trials of life, or 
to perform the duties which will devolve upon her. 
I should be much surprised if Alice, when a wo- 
man, should shrink from relieving suffering, or 
looking on seenes of distress, when circumstances 
called upon her to act, however disagreeable it 
might be to her. We oannot suppose that Florence 
Nightingale did not feel acutely as she ministered 
to the wants of the sick amd dying soldiers in the 
Crimea. If she did not sympathize with those 
wretched sufferers, she would not do so much to 
relieve them. But she has learned to control her 
feelings, and thus can make herself a blessing to 
those who need her aid. Few are called to labor 
in the same way as this distinguished woman, but 
all equally need the power of self-government. 
We may derive benefit from all the trials of life. 
Alice, by her fortitude, won the good opinion of Dr. 
Mason, gratified her mother, maintained her own 
self-respect, and elevated her character. 

I well recollect the lessons of fortitude my father 
taught me when a child, and some of them were 
connected with this same subject of tooth-pulling. 
He infused such a spirit into his children, that each 
one of us would have felt insulted if our ability to 
bear necessarily inflicted pain was qu estioned. 
These early instructions have not lost their power in 
our age, and we constantly owe muchtothem. No 
one can escape suffering. The earlier we learn to 
bear what we cannot remove, the better for us. 
Childhood has sorrows and trials. It is not all 
sunshine and joy, bright and happy as it may be. 
To be sure, many of these troubles seem small to 
most grown people, and they would be small for 
them do bear, but they are great to the little shoul- 
ders that carry them. Yet these trials are not 
without their advantages. They help to strength- 
en and develop the character, and prepare it for 
future life. 

Whenever any of you, my little friends, have oc- 
casion to have a tooth drawn, I hope you will man 
ifest as much fortitude as did Alice Edgar, and give 
neither the dentist nor your friends unnecessary 
trouble. Remember the influence such ecircum- 
stances have upon the formation of your own 
character, and the happiness of those about you, 
and resolve that you will be worthy of having it 
said of you, that you are “ a brave child.” 

Anna H. 


PRAYER IN TEMPTATION. 





Father, unto thee I raise 
No appeal for length of days , 
Nor for friends, my way to cheer,— 
Ihave many kind and dear ; 
Wealth it were but sin to choose, 
Having all I rightly use ; 
Neither ask I health’s increase, 
Since my days and nights are peace :— 
But in utter helplessness 
I am come to ask thee this :-— 
Save me from that subtle sin 
Which assaileth from within ; 
And my heart that shows to thee 
All its insufficiency, 
Brings but this one adjuration, 
Save me always from temptation. 


Not when foes my steps surround, 
Then I know where help is found ; 
Not when pain and grief I feel, 
He who smites is strong to heal ; 
And our Father’s darkest way 
Leads at last but to the day ; 
Though He, in their chambers deep, 
Giveth His beloved sleep ; 
Yet with importunity 
Do I come and cry to thee ; 
Now while health and hope are strong, 
While my days are good and long, 
Save me from the wicked art 
Of my own deceitful heart ; 
God of prayer and of salvation, 
Save me from this great temptation ! 
New York, Jan. 27th. Pucse Cary. 
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THE PINK FEATHER. 
A “ WINTER'S TALE.” 





“You do not seem to see that you are spoiling 
your bonnet, my dear!” said Mrs. Carson, with an 
astonished look at her daughter Nellie, who steod 
leaning against her mother’s chair, swinging by 
its strings a plain but pretty pink velvet hat. 

“ It will not look much meaner if itis jammed a lit- 
tle out of shape,” answered the little girl poutingly. 
“| don’t think I need care how soon it is worn out,” 
and she finished her words by an extra flomrish of 
the despised bonnet. 

“Would my little gir) be happier after having 
ruined it, and feel that she deserved a better one ?” 

“ Well Ma, I den’t know howl should feel,” 
said Nellie, coloring slightly, and twisting thestrings 
closer around her fingers. “I only know I wish I 
hadn’t got this thing, it isn’t half so pretty as Alice 
Lawson’s, that cost only twenty shillings mdfe than 
mine. I am sure I never want to wear it again if 
I am not to have a feather on it, and flowers inside 
like hers, for I cannot look like a lady at all when 
hers is by ; and indeed I never will walk with 
Alice any more, or sit next her in Sunday school, 
now that she has so much the handsomest bonnet ! 
She said only this morning that it is a great shame 
I do not have finer clothes, and that Mrs. Lavinia 
told her Ma it was very strange you didn’t knéw 
how to make a better use of money, for no- 
body would suspect, from anything we wore, 


interposed the astonished mother—‘ do you know 
what you are saying and doing *” $e 

“Tt.is only the truth, Ma,” persisted Nellie. 

“I -would not have believed that my” little 
daughter could have had so unamiable a «spirit ex- 
| cited.in her, by foolish, unsuitable :fineries, or that 
she could so far lay aside her love and ‘respect for 


ling to repeat the criticisms of a thoughtless wo.. 
ree he te clwage nooliy and beeing 
ased ?” esis 


“Well. Ma,” said Nellie, bursting into tears). 
“ Alice Lawson won’t be eleven yédrs old till two. 


tier inside a bonnet than this hateful down, besides 


| ness, and how pleased 


that Pa was the richest man in”—“Hush, Nellic! | @ny more in the pretty house, and have nice 


her mother as to speak so improperly, or be wil-.| morning?” asked Nellie. “Oh, I sold my hood, 


their houses aré not half so large as ours !” “igiveme . 
the botinet, my dear,” and, as Mrs. Carson pat her | 


net, and how much you admired its snowy white- 
ed and grateful you were at 
having what you thought was so pretty? Nellie 
was happy then, and almost entirely because she 
had an obedient, confiding spirit, that made her 
contented with whatever her mother thought was 
best for her. If the feather and flowers were 
given her now, they would not bring back that 
happy trusting spirit, but would only strengthen 
her belief in her own superior judgment and taste ; 
and what is worse, I fear, would encourage a spirit 
of emulation, and a desire to dress as well or better 
than any of her neighbors, and help her to forget 
that the state of her heart is of so much more con- 
sequénce than the clothes she yrears. A vain, dis- 
satisfied spirit has come up in her heart, that has 
taken away her gratitude, and not only spoiled her 
enjoyment of her love for her mother, but has 
made her disrespectful!” “Oh, Ma !” sobbed Nellie, 
“JT did not mean to be disrespectful, and I am sorry I 
was, but it seems very strange that you are not wil- 
ling I should have as pretty things as other girls ; 
and nothing in the world could make me happier 
than the beautiful pink feather at Mrs. Lavinia’s.” 
Dr. Carson, who had been engaged at his writing- 
desk during the above conversation, looked up, and 
asked, “Is my daughter so very confident about 
that? Is she quite sure? Think, now, before 
speaking.” “I needn't think,” said Nellie, half 
smiling, “I Anew about it.” “Very well, then, 
how much money is wanted to make her happier 
than anything in the world?” “Only twenty 
shillings, Pa.” “You shall have them, then, if 
you will promise not to spend them for a week !” 
Nellie’s countenance fell again at the thought of 
such a postponement of her darling wishes, but she 
gave the promise as cheerfully as she could, and, 
on receiving the sam, quickly left the room, with- 
out venturing to look: at her mother, though not 
without thanking her father, and taking with her 
the despised bonnet, now grown a little less 
odious. 
The week of waiting was not yet over, when Dr. 
Carson invited Nellie to ride with him one morn- 
ing as he was going around to some of his patients. 
Nellie was only too glad to go with her father, for 
he always had some new thing to show her or 
teach her, and sometimes he allowed her to hold 
the reins of “Old Speedy,” as they went jogging 
over the smooth road. So she dressed herself 
quickly, and notwithstanding her bonnet was yet 
without its feather, her eyes were danoing with 
joy as she tied its strings, and drew on her nice 
mittens. In another minute she had gaily kissed 
a good-by to her Mamma, and was at the side of 
Papa, waiting to be lifted into the carriage. The 
fresh cold air soon brightened the roses on Nellie’s 
cheeks, and so cheered Old Speedy that he scam- 
pered off at such a holiday pace as made the little 
girl almost afraid to drive; but he seemed to know 
that gentle hands held the reins, and carried his 
head as proudly as though they had been the 
queen’s, and when he met earriages, turned out of 
his own accord, as much as to say, “I must show 
her how to guide!” After passing through several 
streets, they stopped at a house where the Doctor 
left Nellie in the carriage to amuse herself by 
watching objecis in thestreet. Nothing especially 
attracted her attention, however, tillshe saw a little 
pale-looking, bright-eyed girl of about her own age 
come quickly up the sidewalk, and go into a 
second-hand clothing store, nearly opposite Old 
Speedy’s stand-post. Her interest was at once 
awakened as to whether the object of this little 
girl’s call was to buy or sell; and she counted the 
days when she herself would go upon a shopping 
excursion for the all-important feather. She was 
sorry to see the little girl go into such a store, 
for she felt there would be nothing pretty to buy 
there, and but a small sum received for what 
might be sold. Notwithstanding the unfortunate 
state of mind in which Nellie was introduced to 
the reader, she had a truly kind, sympathetic 
heart, which moved quickly at the sight of suffer- 
ing or sorrow ; and when she saw the little stran- 
ger come out of the store, with a coarse handker- 
chief upon her head in place of the neat hood worn 
in, she exclaimed, “ Indeed, what a pity!” But it 
was a circumstance full of mystery, however, that 
the girl’s face seened to wear a happier expression 
under the handkerchief than under the hood, and 
was evidently lighter-hearted as she ran off down 
the street upon some other errand. The case was 
still being pondered when the Doctor came out, to 
whom Nellie told the story. “Some poor child, 
probably,” said the Doctor, “who needs many 
things more than a warm hood ; I wish I had seen 
her.” Away went Old Speedy again, and Nellie 
had not ceased her speculations upon the matter, 
when they stopped in front of a building evidently 
containing many tenements for the poor. She was 
not particularly pleased that her father wished 
her to go in with him, but she nevertheless silently 
followed him up two flights of stairs, where he 
tapped hghtly at a door. The summons to enter 
was very feeble, and when the door was opened, 
Nellie could see no one in the roomy Some old, 
faded chintz was hung across one corner of the 
room, and partially concealed a bed on which a 
feeble, emaciated woman was lying. 

“ Are you alone this morning, Mrs. Ford ?” asked 
the Doctor. “Just now I am; Betsey has gone out 
to see if she cannot find some errands to do, as she 
used before I got so bad. She says our pennies are 
almost gone, and worries lest I may suffer. Poor 
child, my own faith is weak sometimes, so I cannot 
wonder that Aer trust in the promises of.our Heav- 
enly Father is so often less than what we have 
reason to expect of older persons!” ‘ Yet which 
too few persons either feel or see,” said the Doctor. 

Nellie’s intuitive delicacy prompted her to look 
for a seat as far from the bed as possible, where 
she would attract no notice, and there busied her 
thoughts on the picture of extreme poverty before 
her. She had never before seen it unaccompanied 
with untidiness and disorder. The room so scan- 
tily furnished was neatly arranged, and the few 
dishes upon the shelf were nicely washed. “ Who 
washed them; and who was Betsy?” Very soon 
the door was opened, and the little stranger in the 
coarse handkerchief stood before her—her pale 
cheeks flushed by the frosty air, and her eyes 
brigher than ever with satisfaction, as she laid a 
little brown paper parcel on the table near Nellie 
The little girls recognised each other, and were 
ready of course to commence an acquaintance, but 
neither seemed to know precisely what to say till 
Nellie asked, “ Do you live here, and are you Bet- 
sey?” “Yes, I live here all alone with Ma, now 
that my poor dear Pa is dead, and we could’ut stay 


things,” whispered little Betsey. “ But who takes 
eare of you?” “Oh, we take care of eash other; 
Ma tells me what to do, and I do it; but our money 
that came from the things we sold is all gone now, 
and I don’t. know what we shall do, now Ma is so 
sick, if I cannot get more time to go on errands for 
the ladies.” “What did you do at the shop this 


that a lady who lived at the American Hote] gave 
me last for doing errands. Ma said yester- 


» Know our money is gone, and I cannot, dear to tell 


months after I am, and flowers are certsinly pret- | her for fearshe will ask how I buy the bread feet 


troubled about my selling my things; she needs her 








she’pleased she could press it. This, she thought, 


it is just what the Blairs and Allans wear, and 


things more than I do mine, and I only got one er- 


_ vil didavaten ttt 


arm around Nellio to draw hér close to her side, | that she should do with ad Tan 
mtinued, “Do you remember how much warmer “glad now Lean make it for her. See, there is my 
e thought the down would make this open bon- “meat (pointing to the little parcel), nice, juicy beef !” 


ee 


rand to do this, morning; so I thought it would be 
better to do without the hood if [ could sellit, than 
yuld-do without the broth ; and I am so 


And poor Betsey’s eyes, that had filled with tears 
at mention of her’ father, now shone again with 
pleasure. “ Howmuch did you get for your hood ?” 
“ Only two shillings and this handkerchief ; and the 
man said he paid’me more than it was worth, and 
he should lose money on it.” 

It all surprised Nellie, and as she dropped her 
eyes in thought, she spied poor little Betsey’s little 
red, half-frozen toes peeping out at the gap in her 
shoe. Pity and distress got the better of her usual 
sense of propriety, and she asked, “ Are those your 
best shoes, Betsey; and have you no stockings?” 
The poor child blushed as she answered, “I have 
a pair of stockings for Sundays, but no better 
shoes.” “ But you cannot wear this handkerchief 
to church.” “Oh, no,I don’t expect to, but I put-on 
my stockings and clean clothes on Sunday just be- 
cause it is the Lord’s day, aud Ma likes to sée me 
better dressed.” The Doctor here interrupted the 
little girls’ chat, as ho came from behind thescreen 
ready to take Nelly home. Seeing Betsey and the 
slice of beef for the broth, he approvingly patted 
her, and promised an early call to-morrow. They 
were scarcely out of hearing of poor Betsey, when 
Nellie commenced the history of her sacrifices, and 
besought her father to buy some shoes and warm 
clothes for her. “ That,” said the Doctor, “is 
more easily said than done. Your mother has 
bought more than one suit of:warm clothes for 
poor girls, but if it has come to be necessary for the 
happiness and good behavior of our little girl: to 
dress as expensively as those little misses whose 
Mammas save no money to give away,I fear she 
shall be obliged to deny herself the pleasure some- 
times now of dressing such little ones as Betsey.” 
Poor Nellie hung her head in tearful silence awhile, 
but at last finding courage to use her voice, began, 
“T didn’t know, Papa, how pleasant it would be to 
give away shoes and stockings to a little girl who 
hadn’t got them, and if you will forgive me this 
time, and take back the twenty shillings you gave 
me, and spend them for poor Betsey, it would make 
me a great deal happier than two feathers could do ; 
and I would much rather wear my bonnet as it is, 
whether Betsey has the shoes or not.” 

“ Spoken like my own dear Nellie,” said the Doe- 
tor, affectionately drawing the robe closer around 
her. “Itshall be as you say; but you shall buy 
what you please and take it to Betsey yourself.” 
Nellie was quite beside herself as she thought of 
buying back again the pretty hood, and getting 
other warm elothing for poor Betsey, and nourish- 
ing food for the dear sick mamma; but she thought 
she would rather send them by her father than 
take the gifts herself to Betsey. And when the 
doctor lifted Nellie from the carriage at their own 
door, he said, “I blame myself, my daughter, that 
I have not before helped you to discover that the 
cheapest way of purchasing the greatest amount of 
happiness, is in making little sacrifices for the good 
of others.” M. F. 











Selections. | 


GOD HELP THE POOR. 


Darxty the Winter day 
Dawns on the moor ; 

How can the heart be gay ? 
Who can endure! 

See the sad, weary wight, 

Wanders from noon to night, 

Shelterless! homeless quite ! 
God help the poor ! 


Now the red robin, here, 
Sits on the sill, 
Not e’en a grain comes near 
To teuch its bill. 
So with the houseless poor, 
Wand'ring from door to door, 
Seeking a morsel more— 
Lord, ’tis thy will. 


White is the virgin snow, 
Bitter the morn ; 
See those starved children go, 
Wretched, forlorn ! 
Feet without shees or hose, 
Backs without warmth of clothes, 
Strangers to all repose— 
Why were they born! 


See that lone, aged man, 
Snow-white his hair ; 
Mark his sad visage wan, 
Deep his despair ; 
Craving the rich man's food, 
Owner of many a roed; 
Lord, thou art always good, 
Hear his heart-prayer. 


Yonder 2 woman goes, 
Ragged and old, 

Barefooted, o'er the snow, 
Famished and cold ; 

How her poor children cling 

To her side shivering, 

Chickens beneath her wing 
Deth she enfold ! 


Fast falls the sleet and rain, 
Slowly they go, 

By forest-side, sheltered plain, 
Wailing their woe ; 

City street now they see, 

Here they roam wild and free, 

Are they not flesh as we ! 
Can’st thou say “no?” 


Night spreads her sable wing, 
Where can they lie ’ 
Sorrows like theirs must bring 
Tears to the eye ; 
Full the cloud torrent falls, 
Down they must lie in halls, 
Each to his Maker calls, 
“ Lord! let me die!” 


Ye whom the heavens bless, 
Give from your stere ; 

"Twill ne'er make your treasures less, 
Must make them more; 

For he that giveth cheerfully, 

God loves so tenderly ; 

Give to them !—pray with me, 
God help the poor ! 





SLAVERY A CAUSE OF INFIDELITY. 


Ir the church were detached wholly from sla- 
very, it could engage consistently in the work of 
spreading the Gospel around the globe. Itis difficult 
now tomake it appear consistent forachurch that aids 
and abets slavery, to engage seriously in the work 
of missions. It is noteasy to make it appear why 
the church should make war on caste in India, or 
why it should show peculiar zeal to carry the Gos- 
pel to China, or why it should seek to convert the 
South Sea Islanders, when it sustains an institu- 
tion itself not/ess baneful in its influence than any 
which exists in heathen lands. And it is difficult 
to make it appear how this same Gospel shall com- 
mend itself to the heathen abroad, when it shall 
come to be fully understood by them that the 
churches which show such zeal for their conver- 
sion, lend their influence to sustain a system by 
which three millions of human beings are held to 

be property, and are subject to all the conditions 
of property, are deprived of all the rights and 
privileges which Christians, in their efforts to 
spread the Gospel, seek to impart to the people of 
other lands. 


zeal to spread the Gx 


stematically, and on principle, holds 
of human beings i ? What 
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of their being,—de : 

i at such a religion cannot be 
from heaven ; and, could the matter be fairly pro- 
posed to them, they would not hesitate long be- 
tween retaining their present systems, debasing as 
tliey are, and receiving one which would make de- 
basement, ignorance, and degredation perpetual. — 
And who of those who have gone from this 
country,as missionaries tothe heathen, would dare 
on heathen seil to. advocate the views of the friends 
of slavery, or to maintain that the system of op- 
pression and wrong which exists here would be 
made perpetual by religion, and that the religion 
which they have come to propagate would doom 
one portion ef the population of every land to hope- 
less bondage? Not thus inconsistent are men when 
they go to preach the Gospel among the heathen ; 
and among all the missionaries of the Gospel in pa- 
gan lands, there are probably none who are not en- 
mies of slavery ; none who would dare to inculcate 
there the doctrines so often avowed in our own 
land,—that slavery is a “ patriarchal” institution; 
that the New Testament is not unfavorable to it; 
that it is not inconsistent with the spirit of the Gos- 
pelof Christ, and that itis to be diffused and perpetua- 
tedasa relationof substantially thesame kind as hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, guardian and ward. 
Soon, very soon, and justly too, would such apostles 
be given to understand, in every heathen land to 
which they might choose to go, that their services 
would not be needed there, and that their teach- 
ings would not be appreciated there. What- 
ever might be the evils of their own systems, they 
would say that a religion like this could not be 
from God.—Rev. A. Barnes. 


CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATSHRS. 


“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.”—Ecclesiastes xi. 1. 


A. coop illustration of this passage of Seripture 

came under our notice a short time sinee, which, in 

this selfish world, is as refreshing as the sight of 
an oasis to the thirsty traveler upon the desert. 

A number of years ago a gentleman from Nova 

Scotia put up at one of the public houses in New- 

buryport, and while there was taken very sick, 
which continued for several months. The land- 

lord did everything in his power to alleviate his 

sufferings, and made him as comfortable as though he 

had been his own son. This expression of Chris- 

tian feeling manifested by the landlord to his 

stranger friend, it seems was never forgotten. 

Some months since, a gentleman from that city, 
while traveling through Nova Scotia, made the 
acquaintance of a gentleman at a place where he 
was stopping, who, on ascertaining where he be- 
longed, made inquiries concerning different indi- 

viduals residing in that city, and particularly the 
landlor@ of a public house. He was told that the 

last individual he referred to had met with a re- 
verse of fortune, and was then a wanderer about 
the States with no roof to shelter him, and no 

friends to take him by the hand and encourage 

him io abstain from his evil practices, and become 

a better citizen. 

The gentleman then stated to his informant the 

circumstances of his sickness, and the tender care 
and solicitude manifested by this now outcast in 

society for his welfare, and that he no doubt owed 
his recovery to the kind treatment he there re- 

ceived. A letter was immediately penned to the 
address of the individual, offering him a home at 
his house as long as he wished to remain; in- 
forming him, at the same time, that he was most 
happy in having an opportunity to repay a debt 
of gratitude, the recollection of which never would 
be effaced from hismemory. The letter contained 
ample funds for his passage and expenses, and the 
proposition was readily accepted; and we are 
happy to state that the kindness thus displayed, in 
the darkest hour of the recipient’s history, when 
life seemed almost a burden, and everything look- 
ed dreary, touched a sympathetic chord, the vibra- 
tion of which seemed to awaken new life and feel- 
ings, which fer years had lain dormant. He found 
he had one friend who really sought his welfare ; 
the gloom was dispelled, and all was sunshine ; 
what before looked dark and cheerless, now look- 
ed bright and cheerful ; and on being domiciled in 
his friend’s house, he forsook his cups, and, we 
trust, will yet regain his former position, and be an 
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fed throughout the shoots by the descending sap; and 
the greater the amount of light to which the leaves ary 
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exposed, the more rapidiy will the operation be effected. 


This is popularly called “the ripening of the wood ” 
The effect of it is to give solidity to the vegetable fab. 
ric, and to-fit it for the fulfilment of that universal jay 
of Nature, the increase of its species. 

The third and last prt of the annual process of 
vegetation is the blooming and seed-bearing stage of 
growth. This cannot take place until the wood is nore 
or less ripe, and its perfection is greater or less, as th. 
maturity of the wood has been more or less perfect ; an4 
when the growth has well commenced and is in fall vigor, 
these several processes are often simultaneously in oper_ 
ation on different parts of the same shoot. In some in- 
stances, the last process is postponed until the succeed- 
ing year, and takes place on the preceding year's shoot, 
whilst the young growth of that year is forming. And in 
many cases, when once formed, the shoot possesses the 
power of bearing fruit and seed for several successive 
years. 

Such is a brief aceount of the growth of plants ; and 
it is to the modification of one or other part of the pro- 
cess that horticulture is directed. It is in our power, 
within certain limits, to alter essentially the amount of 
development in each of these processes of nature, accord. 
ing as we want to obtain and apply to our use the straw, 
the wood, the bloom, the fruit or the seed of plants. Anji 
it ts by diversity in the application and use of soil, ma- 
nure, light, air, heat and water, that the growth of 
plants in an artificial state of cultivation can be con- 
trolled, and that they can be made to increase the amount 
of that product of theirs which we desire to obtain. 

Tn future articles, we shall follow out these princi- 
ples, and explain how these results may be attained. 


Wirn this article we shall finish the notice of the re 
maining flowers in our Bouquet; for spring will be 
upon us, and we must begin to think of its numerous 
floral attractions. Cuphea platycentra protrudes its un- 
pretending scarlet tubes between its more important 
neighbors in our Bouquet, and reminds us that it is 
valuable plant for the winter flower-house, because of 
its profuse and continued bloom. It is an herbaceous 
plant, easily propagated by cuttings, and will grow well 
in any sized pot. Any rich, light soil will grow it well, and 
it requires but slight attention in watering only to have 

it constantly in good order. It may be treated like the 

Chinese primrose, and will, from its color, contrast we'\ 

with that plamt to distribute about the house between 
plants of large size not yet in bloom. They give an air 
of cheerfulness and gaiety to some shelves that would 
otherwise wear a sombre garb until their occupants put 
forth their opening buds. 

The Azalea is avery magnificent family of plants, 
distributed over both this and the Asiatic continents 

That in our Bouquet is from the latter—the Azalea in- 
dica alba. To have it in bloom so early as this, the 
plants must be introduced in November into a warm 
house, and be treated like the Camellias. Azaleas re- 
quire to be grown in a soil consisting principally of !af 
and peat or vegetable mould, to which about a fourth 
or fifth part of light loam may be added when the plants 
are of good size. The pots require to be well drained, 

and it is a good plan to mix a handful of small pieces of 
broken pots in the soil in which they are potted, which 

tends to keep it open, and which also act as little por- 
ous reservoirs for water. When in a growing site, 
Azaleas require a liberal supply of water, but a mode- 
rate one at other times. In summer and autumn ticy 
should be exposed to the sun out of doors, but the pot 
should be plunged in tan, sawdust or ashes; and the 


tops of the pots (but not the plant) should be shaded 


3 
i 
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by moss or straw, as the roots require to be kept mois 
and protected from excessive heat. Fer Winter bloom 
the above variety, A. Phanicea, A. purpurea, and A 
coccinea, are the most desirable. We shall hereafter 
have occasion to refer to other varieties, that in April or 


Abutilon striatum is a useful plant for the winter 
bouquet. The singularly elegant forms of its /ell- 

shaped straw-colored flowers render it very attractive, 
although the rather stiff character of the plant itself 
does not particularly recommend it to the green-hous 

This should be introduced in November into the house 
intended to have fire-heat at night, and it will require 
but littie care beyond watering. It likes a good-sized pot, 
and any rich loamy compost that may be at hand. In 
spring the branches should be well cut back, to keep 
the plant bushy and within moderate bounds. During 


until October. 

We have now passed in hasty review each member of 
our Bouquet; and splendid as is the combinstion ol 
floral beauty that it presents at this time of year 
there is nothing in it that each of our far readers 
may not herself gather on next New Years wor 
who possess¢s a small green-house and one or t#? 
&*.aen frames. That a first attempt may parts!) 





ornament to society. — Boston Traveler. 
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UNEXPECTED FRUIT. 


One Sabbath evening, last summer, as we were 
passing down the aisle of the church after the ser- 
vice, a young man, a stranger, lingered and re- 
quested the privilege of an interview the next day, 
which was readily granted. When he called upon 
us he stated that he was from an extreme South- 
ern state, the son of a slaveholder, and had led a 
dissipated life; that he was passing through the 
place, but had stopped to spend the Sabbath, and 
had heard the two senmons of that day in our 
place of worship, and was #nxious to know what 
to do to be saved. We converse and prayed with 
him and urged him to an immediaw surrender to 
God, with faith in the Redeemer, and @ conseera- 
tion to His service. He then left and we never ex- 
pected to see or hear from him again. Buta few 
weeks since the agent of the A. H. M. Society for 
lowa informed us that he fell in with that young 
man lately at Couneil Bluffs; that he gave evi- 
dence of piety and referred with deep emotion to 
the Sabbath alluded to and his interview with us. 
How forcibly we were reminded of the passage, 
“In the morning sow thy seed,” &c., we need not 
say. How little we know, often, of the moral 
influence we are exerting by our efforts to do good !” 

“ Tho’ seed lie buried long in dust 
’Twill not deceive the hope ; 
The precious grain can ne’er be lost, 
- For grace insures, a crop.” 
—Congregational Herald. 


Horticulture. 


HINTS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CULTURE. 





“ And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yield- 
ing seed, apd the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, Seese 
seed is in If, upon the earth: and it was so.” 


Tuk nearer we can arrive at a knowledge of the laws 
by which the decree of the Creator, contained in the 
above words, is carried out, the more successful shall we 
be in the prosecution of our horticultural labors, be- 
cause our own efforts must be in accordance with those 
laws, in order to be efficient for the end we propose. It 
is by observation and experiment combined, that the 
existing state of horticultural knowledge has been at 
tained, and which enables us at the present day te in- 
crease our crops with a diminished amount of the toil 
that was requisite in times gone by. 

The process of growth of a plant or tree for one year 
may be said to be, in most cases, the epitome of its life ; 
for each year of growth is only a repetition of the same 
Process as the preceding. It is by such means that the 
sapling bécomes ultimately the monarch of the forest 
This annual process we will describe. Buds in spring push 
forth a shoot—a seed sends out a root also. In other 
material respects, the process is the same in each. Thase 
“uo. rattaghess ce The shoots leaves are 

irst of an open, texture, i 
Rp Sak cll page ford oo 
amount ef light and heat present during their growth 
Much, therefore, is within the control of the cultivator. 
This may be called the first process of the annual 
which is effected by means of another kind of vegetable 





fibre which takes its origin in the leaves, and is deposit- 


fail, is very possible; yet we doubt not that s 
cess will so far predomimate as to encourage |’ 
everance, and- with that, each New Year's Boujue' 
as Time rolls on his unwearied course, will spring fort 
with increased charms, and reward the fair florist with 
ferms so graceful and beauty so rare, that sir wi 


own! 
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— Goctign Miscellany. 


TOTTLEBEN A SCOTCHMAN. 


' 
’ 
I xen’p him weel. The chiel was born in Fi/¢, 
The bairn of Andrew Drummond and his wife ; 
Sae restleas, that the neebors ca’d him, when 
A barnie, “ toddle-butt” and “ toddle-ben ;” 
because, instead of biding by his mither, 

He roan)’d the house, frae ae room to anither 
When he grew up, his uncle (wha was rich, 
Frae being gairdner to the Czarovitch), 

Got him to Russia, where, part of the name, 
Jocosely gi’en him when he was at hame, 

He took discreetly ; so that he was then 
Known by na ither name than “ Toddleben.” 
Atweel! considered gleg beyont his years, 

He was pif in their schule of Engineers, 

Rose to bé captain, and, when war brak out, 
Obleeged to. choose ‘tween duty and the knout, 
He went to the Crimea. here, if ta’en, 

By his auld name be might be ken’d again ; 
Sae, from the woodie to preserve his throttle. 
He changed the spelling “ Todwle” into“ Tov‘le.” 
Thus Scottish Andrew passes, amang men, 
For “‘ The Great Russian Gen’ral ‘ Tottleben.’” 


The Ruins of Susa.—Ata meeting of the Lo" 
Geogra hical Society, General Monteith stated ths! °° 
ruing of Susa, mentioned by the prophet Danie', « vere 
a circumference of twenty miles. ‘the streets o! >!** 
were perfectly at right angles with each other. +" the 
ruins of the Palace there showed that it must hav’ 
little inferior to that of Babylon. There was » ™°” 
at Susa, which, aceording to tradition, was the ©” 
the Prophet Daniel. 


‘Cheshunt College.—The Rev. Dr. Alliott. ‘” 
Western College, Plymouth, has accepted an i" 
to become Principal and Professor of Theology” ™ - 


College at Cheshunt. : 


Exhibition.—Albert Smith is said to have wt § 
£30,000 by his Mont Blane exhibitions- 


Reereation.—The Birmingham Recreation e'’' @) 
has been dissolved. The Rev. C. Clarke attribute’ § 
failure of the experiment (which included conce™ . 
the people, dc.) to the Society not being able  "" 
age the audiences, and conduct affairs in an 0°" @ 
and efficient manner. In Wednesbury the ©" ae 
£1,500 had recently been raise] at one meeting |”) 
Reereation Society in that tewm ; but £180 ¥° "F 
that was provided for such a So¢ iety at Birmingi” 

Free Press in Swedem.—G, vignani’s Messe 
Paris, of 25th December, conti sins the follow” | 
summary - mph 

The liberty of the press has - just achieved a" 
in Sweden. The four Chamber s of the Diet °° 
animously rejected a bill of las t session, wi?’ 
from the constitution and places | i . 
laws that which the 
Grp Chamber of Hobie, one o: f the min preset uf 

penstatit), ea sort of apolo r Pech of 
the bill, caying; © Ministers an > men, and o= 
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ea thousand ti : 
the cry of all the others. 


May will add great splendor to the greenhouse. t 


summer, it may stand out with the other house plints | 


be almost tempted to regard them as rivals oi—) ; conveying mails is £: 
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in me, and that I have not laid it 
I will own it—without tears. It w 
itu stranger, a foreigner, « 
E I was wondering what pi 
for myself this evening in London. 
wear, it interested me ; and as a ma 
has touched me, and I am this nigi 
man for reading it. What shall ¢ 
whoknows! Aud I cannot refuse 
of adding one more to the numerou 
ou, madam, have doubtless receivd 
rother lived not nor died in vaim.’* 


felentifie Party broken 
turned from Upper Egypt states that 
expedition under the direction of C: 
‘ been broken up, in consequence « 
tween the scientific members and 
 —_deliewedthat the Pasha of Egypt 
command to Lieutenant Aubaret, 
/ rial Navy, who had served witl 
icoumn to Admiral Hamelin in th 
the late war. 


The Prophet Honored.—A 1 
who lately attended Dr. Cumming’ 
ebserved among the congregation, 
Duchesses of Sutherland, Wellington 
Blessington, Montrose, and the 
baronets. — Limerick Chronicle 


It is reported that Lord Palmerston 
be kept for him at the Surrey Garde 
Sunday morning, that he might b 
His lordship fully intended to be pr 
fortunately prevented 


Jamaiea.—T he Bishop of Jamai 
Spencer (formerly Bishop of Newf 
dressed a pastoral letter to his clerg 
of them on the ground of continued i 
ministration of the diocese wil! devol 
Kingston, who was some time since c 
jutor Bishop. 

Defective Stamping of Letters, 
Bench, Dec. 17, Lord Campbell said | 
to state publicly that he had received 
answer from his Grace the Duke of 
master-general, with respect to the in 
which he had addressed him, viz. t 
slovenly manner in which letters wer 
English post-offices, from which gn 
arose to individuals, and the due adm 
tice met with serious obstruction H 
that the present system was defectiv: 
difficulty of amending it, in conseau. 
number of letters which had to be * 
shorttime. His grace, howev: r, pro 
best exertions to remedy th: evil, an 

bell) had no doubt, from the » ble « 
intelligence, that so complete a rem 
applied that there would be no reason 
any complaints on thi ssubject 
Coarse Preachers.—People seme 
with too much reason, the coarse fa 
in the pulpit ministrations of our il 
But in this, as in most other demonstra 
are far outdone by the lower class of 
man Catholic countries. We are sure 
: est among our Shakers or Mugeleto 
ventured upon the experiment tried 
eburch in Parma, where a friar atter 
his audience by preducing audibly befo 
and greans of the condemned in hel! 
terrible, though not exactly in the dir 
calculated upon. Several women fain 
the male portion of the congregation 


ed, and were at no pains to conceal j 
the friar out of the church —Chr. 7: 

Expedition to the Isle of Cos—A4 
gon, steam-frigate, lately arrived here 





City.—1 he Maita Times of the 18th 
her way to the Levant, has, we underst 
ly sent out by the Admiralty on a sei 
to the Island of Cos. The British Vi 
covered the remains of what is consk 
cient Greek city. The Gorgon has on 
for excavating, and scientific instrum 
the work. Cos is one of the Islands 


£°, situated at no great distance trq 
Asia Minor. The Gorgon left on the ] 


Leopold Redpath.— The incident 
ted suspicion against Redpath 
Mr Denison, the chairman, was, it is} 
outside the'station conversing with ] 


path approached and lifted his h 
| pe ted his hat t 


is some 


took him cordially by the 
claimed, “ Why, my dear fellow, a 
Redpath had gone, Mr Denison as} 
what he knew of their clerk? « Why 
latter, “ he is the jolliest fellow in life- 
sumptuous dinners and capital balls ti 
That fatal and friendly recognition by . 
to him led to an investigation of his a 
his lodgment in the House of Detention 


Post-office Returns,—According te 
tary returns, there are in the Unite 
post-offices and 6,612 receiving-houses { 
of these post-oflices and receiving-hou 
order offices. The number of letter: wh 
the post-office department in the cour 
over 456,000,000. The number of mild 
travel over railways in a year is about 7 
length of the English ocean mail lines 
The English oce t 


an mail packets trav 
miles annually. . 


. - The number of mone 
yearly is 5,000,000. The number of 
missing letters during twelve mont 


1 
nS 16 
The net revenue 


a of the »0st-office 
£1,000,000 a year. and Pe flice 
£1,400,000; the payme 


cost ( 
nt to railway 
80,000 a year, and 
et companies £850,000. The amount oj 
issued annually is nearly £ 10,000,000, 

revenue derived from commission on m 
£80,000. The value of property contain 
letters during twelve months is about £ 


The Expense of Parliament —1 
pense of the Houses of Parliament & 
Sfarch, was £162,230, of whic 
to £75,954. 


Marriage of the Princess Royal.- 
as a mark of her regard, and in honor 
which is to take place between the Prin 
Prince Frederick of Prussia, is ab rut 
the hereditary Prince of Prussia, the f. 
Frederick, tle Order of the G urter R 
bell has becn appointed to convey the 
autograph letter from the Queen, to 

mince. 


h the prii 


The Winter in Haly.—A Vienna lett 

ec.,im the Independance Bele. speak 
com fi rtable weather which the Emp. ror 
pt for his Italian tour, states th ‘ the 
n there with such extreme severity th: 
been lying a foot thick in the piazzas 
the bronze candelabra in the enn! 
been broken by the storm 


Bradford on Persia,—A public mecti 
he propriety of the war with Persia is co 
Mejor of Bradford. A placard has ber 
he walls in that town, warning soldier 
art in “the piratical invasion of Persia. 


rsla 

Cotion in Algeria.—We read in the . 
eriinents of great importance in the 
otton are to be made in the next twely 
outhern provinces. It is said that in tl 
jatna and Laghouat, in particular, ext 
ions will be made by the Arabs 
he military authorities. The intre luctic 
tes of cultivation amongst the nat ves ‘ 
fofitable to them.” ." me 
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—Two Boston houses’ have gai an enviable 


contemporaneous English and American poets. 
Meesrs Little & Brown have issued ‘in very neat 
duodecimos, with fairest type and ‘paper, the cem- 


plete works of the masters of English song. For | 


some cause, these volumes have been sent so irregu- 


larly to this office, that we have no means of know-. 
ing the extent of the ‘stiies; but from the speci | 


mens we havo seen, we may confidently 6 
this the Gnest library edition of the aechard Rag. 
lish poets ever issued im the United States, 


The series of contemporary English and Amer- 
jean poets from the preas of Ticknor & Co.though 
in.a different dress, yet in clearness of typography, 
and taste in all mechanical details, will bear com- 
pexison with the “ British. Poets” of their neigh- 


bors. Both owe to the Cambridge press this supe 


rior.beauty of execution. 

Of.eontemporary English poets, Ticknor & Co. 
have published uniform editions of Tennyson, 
the Brownings, Kingsley, Thackeray, and Aytoun, 
—moat of: which have already been neticed in 


The Independent. ‘In a critique of Maud, we’ 


attempted to spell out the mystery of that weird 
and melancholy tale. We have lately noticed, also, 
the beautiful miniature edition of Tennyson’s eom- 
plete works. Our favorable judgment of Kingsley 
was sustained by ample citations and generous 
eriticisms from the pen ef a poetic correspondent. 
Though the author of “ Alton Locke,” “ Amyas 
Leigh,” “ Yeast,” and “Hypatia,” cannot take rank 
with the first poets of England, he has faith- 
fully accomplished—-with occasional hardness 
and stiffness of style, and sometimes with too 
much boldness of expression—the reproduction 
in living form of the better type of Christian life 


in the Middle Ages, between the moral license of 


Feudalism upon the one hand, and the prudish aus- 
terity of Monasticism upon the other. Few attempts 
to impersonate and individuelize history through 
the drama—if we leave out of view the histori- 
oal dramas df Shakespeare—have been so success- 
ful as the Saint's Tragedy. Entirely wanting in 
these great military and political incidents which 
usually give zest to the historical drama, it derives 
its interest mainly from the inward struggles of 
one innocent and pious soul, taught to regard the 
most sacred affections of our nature as adverse to 
spiritual life, and therefore enduring a life-long 
conflict between her love and duty as a wife, and 
her aspirations as a saint. Such a character, en- 
compassed with the coarse sensuality of soldiers 
and the driveling superstition of priests, elicits 
sympathy for its sufferings, and admiration even 
for its misguided heroism. For the incidents and 
sentiments of the play, History, which the author 


erdinance of God, and a guardian of social purity. 
The tragedy contains some passages of great 
beauty, both of sentimtnt and expression. 

The Ballads in Mr. Kingsley’s volume are a 
spirited reproduction of several periods Of the 
Middle Ages. Some of his songs combino a sim- 
ple pathos with an effective rhythm. We give as 
a specimen the “ Three Fishers :” 


* Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 
Out into the west as the sun went down ; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


“ Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and 
brown | 
Bet men must work, and women must weep, 
Theugh storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sand, 
In the merning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and ——o hands, 
For those who will never come back to the town. 
Fer men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, . 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning.” 


Robert Browning we have studied by day and 


by night—sometimes with admiration, somctimes 


with vexation, sometimes almost in despair of his 
meaning. What gems of thought and sentiment 


he has in a most exquisite setting of words; what 


uncouth pudding-stone he sometimes offers us in 
place of well-cut gems. 
With Browning’s philosophy or his religion, es- 


pecially as these underlie his “Old Pictures in 


Florence,” and his “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology, 


-wecan have no sympathy ; and that conception of 
married life which would dictate “ Any Wife to 
Any Husband” as its ordinary picture, is thorough: 
ly detestable. Yet we always come backto Brown- 
ing’s pages with renewed interest. Where before 
he seemed not only deep but turbid, we sometimes 
find that, by adding a few fathoms to our sounding- 
line, we reach the bottom, and find it like the 


deepest bottom of the sea, smooth and clear. 


We can pardon a good deal of mysticism, and 
ebscurity of thought, and hardness of versification, 
40 one who can write such sweet and tenderlines 
as these from “One Word Mere,” addressed to 


his poct-wife: 
Ra‘ael made a century of sonnets, 
Made and wrote them in a certain volume 
Dinted with the silver-pointed — 
Ese he only used to draw Madonnas: 
These the world might view—but One, the volume ; 
Who that one, you ask? your heart instructs you. 
* * + = * * 
You and I would rather read that volume, 
‘aken to his beating bosom by it,) 
& Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael, 
Would we not! than wonder at Madonnas— 
Her, San Sisto names, and Her, Foligno, 
Her, that visits Florence in a vision, 
Her, that’s left with lilies in the Louvre 
Seen by us and all the world in circle. 
> * * * * > 


Dante once prepared to paint an angel . 

Whom to please? you whisper “ Beatrice.” 

While he mused and traced it and retraced it, 

Dante, who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 

Dante standing, studying his angel— 
_SIn-there broke the folk of his Inferno— 

Says the poet, “ Then I stopped my painting.” 

‘You and If would rather see that angel, 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 

Would we not ‘—than read a fresh Inferno. 

- os * > * * 
What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante's picture? 
This : fo-artist lives and lives that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for One only, 

(Ah, the prize!) to find his love a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient— 
Does he paint? he fain would write a poern,— 
Does he write? he fain would paint a picture, 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 
Once, and only once, and for One only, 
~ Se to be the man and leave the artist, 
the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 
thy * * * 


‘There they are, my fifty men and women, 

* Naming me the fifty poems finished, 
Take Love, the book and me together, 

~ “Where the heart lies, let the brain lie. also. 
pec mp * ° * a 7. . 


paebe ps 


-<¥het a transition from the Poems of Robert 
Browning to the Ballads of Thackeray, which lie 
déxt in’ order, done up iin the same dark brown 
nuslin, labelled "Ticknor.t Co. Yet the change, 
ynonce, is hardly leas agreeable than surpris- 

rf © is quite unpretend- 
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his voluitic Of Vérses.” And well 
may they be ;—for humor and pleasant satire— 
pot the cruel satire of his prose—sparkle upon every 


yee & a ‘> 


- Sometimes .wo,, are disposed. to.. 


x 


now ail the rage in London; and are reported at _ 


perc le rose Times, without » word of 
com “= j 


‘IT hough Thackéray’s ballads are inferior to Kitigs- ' 
ley’s, yet_someof them have a good deal of mu- 
sical rhythm, ada pathos that shows a heart un- 
der the flashing steel of the Satirist; others exhibit 
that rare facuity ef reproducing scenes in words 
for which the author is eclebrated, Wo give a 


specimen gf the latter, from which the reader may 
-enjey. the pleasures of a storm at sea, upon a 
} crowded steafner, without experieneing the sensa- 


the lowering thunders 
And the lightning j and tumbled, 
sea rogl sci se 


And the cordage and the tackle 
Began to skriek and crackle ; 

And the spray dashed o’er the funnels, 
And down the deck in runneis ; 

And the rushing water wakes all, 
From the seamen in the fe’ksal, 

To the stokers whose black faces 


passengers 

Most pitifully skaken ; 

And the steward jumps up, and hastens 
For the necessary basins.” 


But after all this boisterous fun of the ballad, the 
writer closes with a touch of pathos that reveals 
the father through the jolly punster: 

“And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise, splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea,— 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me.” 

We have no room for extracts from the Lyra 
Hybernica and the Ballads of Policeman X, which 
overflow with humor ;—but must take a hurried 
glance at the next dark-brown muslin duodecimo— 
labelled Bethwell, by W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, 
—hardly “ a poem,” rather a historical ballad, in 
which the well-known story of Holyrood is worked 
up in spirited rhymes, illustrated with copious and 
valuable notes. The poem taxes neither reason 
norimagination severely, but will help to vivify in 


| memory the tragic story of Mary. 
faithfully copies, is alone responsible, The moral 
of the Tragedy is a vindication of marriage as an | 


We have already reached the limits of this article, 


without touching upon the fair editionsof American 
pects that lie before us. We will only add, that 
it is greatly to the praise of Messrs Ticknor & Co,, 
that their editions of contemporary English poets. 
sre invariably sanctioned by those poets them- 
selves, to whom a satisfactory remMneration is 
made by the publishers. All their publications are 
for sale by Scribner. 


Monror & Co of Boston have issued a beautiful 


edition of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 


These spirited and graphic legendary poems are 
tco widely known to require comment. We wel- 
come them anew in this attractive dress. 


Tur Conerecatiena, Hymn anv Tons Boox—Con- 
taining the Psalme and Hymns of the General Asso- 
tion of Connecticut, adapted to suitable Tunes. New 
Iiaven: Published for the General Association, by 
Durrie & Peck. New York: Mason Brothers. 

We have used the Connecticut Collection of 
Psalms and Uymns for nearly eleven years past, 
in one of the largest Congregational churches out- 
side of New England, and have never ceased to 
admire and rejoice in the cultivaied taste, the care- 
fulness of judgment, the delicacy and soundness 
of Christian sentiment, everywhere manifested in 
its selections. We regard it as by far the best book 
yet presented to the public for use in the public 
worship of God on the Sabbath. Some other book, 
like the “ Temple Melodies,” may not unprofitably 
be associated with if, for use in the conference and 
prayer-meetings, or in the familiar weekly lecture. 
But for the service of the whole congregation, in 
the sanctuary, on the Sabbath, we desire nothing 
to be added to this, and should greatly deprecate a 
change that would displace it, to introduce any 
other collection known to us in its room. Its chast- 
ened temper, its serious, devout and elevated tone, 
continually refine and tend to assimilate to them- 
selves the tone and sentiment of feeling prevailing 
throughout the congregation ; while nearly all the 
best hymns in the language, those which long use 
has accepted and has consecrated, are embraced 
within its pages. It is, in our judgment, a singu- 
larly careful, choice and rich collection of the best 
treasures of sacred song. 

The tunes which have been now arranged to 
accompany this collection, and which are set forth 
in the volume before us under the same authority, 
of the General Association of Connecticut, have 
been selected with a similar carefulness, and are 
marked dy the same spirit of refinement, good 
sense and Christian dignity, while they are also 
well adapted to popular use. Rev. L. W. Bacon, 
to whom the task of selecting them was intrusted. 
had already prepared and published two minor 
works of the same general class, before undertak- 
ing this; and he thus brought to this labor an un- 
usual training, as well as much general musical 
skill, practice and cultivation. He was assisted 
also by conference with leading divines,and with the 
most distinguished musical composers ; and he was 
thoroughly informed of the general wish of those 
for whom the work was being done, that the tunes 
should harmonise in spirit and style with the 
hymns they were to accompany—and that, as far 
as possible, the older and richer music which long 
use had honored, and around which there had 
gathered, in the progress of years, a thousand ten- 
der and sacred associations, should be embodied in 
his selections. 

The result is, in our judgment, highly creditable 
to him, and honorable to the Association, as well 
as full of the promise ofusefulness to the churches. 
We have no intention of entering upon any contro- 
versy with those who may prefer, for any reason, 
other books of the same gencral class. We can 
have nothing to say in disparagement of collec- 
tions which we have never used, nor ever care- 
fully and repeatedly examined. Itis not improba- 
ble that, in particular points, they may have some 
advantage over this. But this one we have exam 
ined,and carefully studied; and we have had it for 
several weeks in constant and exclusive use in our 
own congregation; so that we may properly say of it 
what we feel and know. We regard it as, on the 
whole, a most admirable and valuable book ; judi- 
cious, well-conceived, and unexceptionable in its 
selections; a book which any congregation will 
more and more prize the longer they use it; which 
will at once induce the habit, and will afterwards 
efficiently cultivate the habit of congregational 
singing, wherever it is introduced ; which will thus 
tend to the furtherance of true religion among the 
churches, and which meets, very happily, a great, 
growing, and already urgent want. The typo- 

graphical execution of it is very good; the price 
of it very low—only eighty cents a copy, or there- 
abouts; the tunes and hymns are many of them 
those that, if not twin-born, have been at least 







the letier of Bunsen. 











“ married” for years, the voice of millions of con- 





nme 


none of the tunes, 60 far as we have dbserved, ate" 
of other than a truly religious Ghardcter. AN» 
the profits arising from the sale. of the work—it is. 
Seeman eneee 
e use in 
the preaching of Christ to tho déstitute, by Home 
Missions. We do not know what more is needed 
to make the book generally acceptable to the 
churches. Certainly, all those who use already 
the “ Connecticut Collection” of psalms and hymns, 
will find this collection of tunes a needed and in- 


an incidental re 


valuable supplement to that. 


We should have added before, perhaps, that 
about fifty hymns are included in this collection 
which were not in the former editions of the 
psalms and hymns. The addition of these makes 
| the whole collection, in our view, as nearly per- 
fect as any one will be likely to become, until the 
pressure of other crises, and the struggling and 
longing of other years, shall have inspired in 
future Christian singers a penitence as deep, a trust 
as filial, a hope as exulting, a consecration as com- 
_ plete, as that which has throbbed and aspired into 
song froin the hearts and lips of Newton, Cowper, 
Watts, and Steele, of Wesley, Toplady, Doddridge, 
Montgomery.’ We, at least, are well content with 
this collection, fer a seore of years to come ; and 
are most happy to be permitted to avail oufselves 
of it. 

Turotocia Germanica: Which setteth forth many fair 
lineaments of divine truth, and saith very lofty and 
lovely things touching a perfect life. Edited by Dr. 
Pfeiffer, from the only complete manuscript known. 
Translated from the German by Susanna Winkworth : 
with a preface by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, and a 


letter to the translator by the Chevalier Bunsen, and 
an introduction by Prof. Calvin E. Stowe,D.D. An- 


dover: W. F. Draper. 1857; pp. 208. 


The times and the ¢ircumstances in which this 
most rich, thoughtful and spiritually quickening 
little treatise was produced—the national and ee- 
clesiastical tendencies and influences whieh in- 
vesied its author, and which gave tone, direction 
and pressure to his thoughis,—are amply and well 
get forth in the preface by Mrs. Winkworth and 
The treatise itself is richly 
deserving of jhe eulogies upon it so emphatically 
and aflectionately uttered by Prof. Stowe and Mr. 
Kingsley, and long before them by Luther, who 
said that it had profited him ‘ more than any other 
book, saye only the Bible and the works of Augus- 
tine.’ Sin, as a universal disease and defilement 
of the nature of man; Christ, as an indwelling 
life, light and heavenly power; Holiness, as the 
utmost good fer the soul; and Heaven, as the state 
or place of the consummation of this holiness 
with the consequent vision of God, and the ineffa- 
ble joy and peace—these are the theme of the 
book. And it has the grand, and in this day the 
so rare and almost singular merit, of having been 
prompted by a real and deep religious experience ; 
and of having been written, not with outward as- 
sistances, but with the enthusiasm, the spiritual 
wisdom, and the immense inward freedom and 
energy, of a soul itself conscious of union with 
Christ, and exulting in the sense of being made 
through Hira ‘a partaker of the Divine nature.’ 


Those who have known the most of Christ will 


value most this “golden treatise.” Those whose 
experience of the divine truth has been deepest 
and most central will find the most in it to instruct 
and to quicken them. ‘To such, it will be an in- 
valuable volume, worth thousands upon thousands 
of modern scientific orhortatory essays upon “ Re- 
ligion made easy.” 


It is printed by Mr. Draper, at the Andover 


press, in the old English style, with beautiful 
carefulness and skill, and is sent, postage paid, we 
believe, to all who remit to him one dollar. 


Never Too Late TO Menp.—Mr. Charles Reade’s 


“ matter of fact romance,” entitled, “It is never 
too late to Mend,” has been favorably received, 
and its merits are very much of the same sort 
with these which have made his former works so 
generally acceptable. The dedication gives us a 
clue, which we had not before, to the personality 


of the author. It isin these words: 


“This aitempt at a social fiction is, with their 
permission, dedicated to the President, Fellows, and 
Denizens of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, 
by agrateful son of that ancient, learned, and most 
charitable house.” 
The author of “Peg Woflington,” then, and of 
“Christie Johnstone,” is a son of old Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The healthy common sense and 
the healthy moral sense which characterizes these 
works of fietion, have undergone the ordeal of an 
Oxford education. Here is evidence that something 
better than the nonsense of Tractarianism; Ec- 
clesiology, and all that, can come out of Oxford. 
Be of good cheer. The world moves, notwithstand- 
ing the laborious effort to make it stand still, and to 
reproduce the ages of ignorance and superstition, 
under pretense of reproducing “ the ages of faith.” 
Mr. Reade’s former works have seemed to us 
like the productions of a young man making his 
first attempts, or at least his first in this particular 
line of effort. We have therefore regarded them 
as worth more for their promise of what he might 
achieve in future, than for theiractual performance. 
The work now before us, though described by its 
author as an “attempt at a solid fiction,” can hard- 
ly be accepted as @ fulfilment of the promise 
which we found in his earlier and less elaborate 
studies. Indeed, he hardly seems to manage a two 
volume story as well as he manages one that can 
be finished in a single volume. Some judicious 
readers complain that this story of “ Never too late 
to Mend” lacks unity, and that the protracted les- 
sons about prison discipline, which occupy so 
large a portion of thesecond volume, though good 
in themselves, impair somewhat the singleness of 


the impression. 


Prue axnp I. By G. W. Curtis. New York: Dix & 


Edwards. 


We regard this as the most successful effort of 
Mr. Curtis’s pen. His style is still somewhat am- 
bitious of stariling and brilliant effects, but it ap- 
proaches more nearly to classic purity, while the 
sentiment is more genial and home-like than is the 
wont of a pen so steeped in satire. In these 
sketches of quiet domestic happiness contrasted 
with the gaudy splendors of fashionable life, 
there are exquisite touches of fecling that move the 


heart and eye to sympathy. 


We protest, however, that he makes too little of 
“Prue,” toomuch of “I.” We cannot consent that 
Pree should be doomed to sit for ever at home, 
mending “ adolescent” pants, while the meditative 
book-keeper is weaving fancies or roaming fields 
alone. The lesson of the book is friendly to a true 


life 


{BS 
) Sheep and Lambe... 


e Swiss complication must likewise be considered 
Out of deference for Louis Napoleon, the 
conspirators are to be released and banished 
without trial, and the king of Prussia is te renounce all 
claims of sovereignty over Neufchatel. 
substance of the arrangement concluded under the 
guaranty ef France and England, which, in case of a 
a, bind themselves to main- 
tain the independence of the disputed canton. 

The Persian war is also about to be settled by the in- 
tervention of Napoleon. From China there is nothing. 
The appointment of Lord Napier as Ambassador at 
Washington is quite generally disapproved in England. 

Still Later.—By the Arago, which arrived just as we 
were going to press, we have E 
She brought 83 passengers, $300,000 in specie, 
and 800 tons of geods. 

The Neufchatel question is considered settled, the 
Swiss Council having accepted the terms proposed by 
England and France. 
reat battle has taken place near Buyuk, between 
ussians and Circassians, the former retreating 
with the loss of nearly 2,000 men, before a force of 
10,000 Circassians. : 

From Canton, telegraphic advices state that hostili- 
ties continued—that the Americans had also engaged 
in the struggle, and that trade had remained conse- 
Thus much is known for cer- 
Rumor adds, in explanation of the engagement 
of the Amerieans in the strife, that the price offered by 
the Chinese Governor for the heads of the English, led 
to some heads of Americans being sent in by mistake. 


DOMESTIC. 


lances, and bring- 


an news to Jan. 


quently at a stand still. 





Hoosac Tunnel.—The Troy and Greenfield Railroad 
have presented to the Massachusetts Legislature their 
last year’s defeated petition for a State subscription of 
$200,000 to their capital stock, so as to enable them to go 
on with the Hoosac tunnel. 
no person familiar with the difficulties already sur- 

mounted in boring the mountain, can doubt its final 


petition states that 


Missouri Banks.—The Missouri House of Represen- 
tatives, by a majority of 97 to 25, have passed the bill 
to amend the Constitution in relation to banks and 
It had previously passed the Senate, and is 
now a part of the Constitution. 
which have hitherto prevented the State of Missouri 
from being overrun with Banks and banking are re- 
moved, and we may expect a large brood of the yeung 
“ monsters” to be spawned speedily. 
Senator from Wisconsin. — J. 
elected United States Senator from this 
vote of tiie Legis!ature stood, Doelittle 79 ; Dunn, dem , 
86. 


Thus the barriers 


Ineeusisteney.—There is a good deal of remark ' 
made here among members of Congress, in regard to 
the inconsistency of the House. Last year, when the 
case of Mr. Brooks was pending, every Democrat voted 
ower to arrest a citizen. 
r. Chester, they voted almost 
unanimously to authorize the Sergeant-at-Arms to arrest 
; air, C. for contempt in refusing to obey the summons of 


that the House had no 
Friday, in the case of 


North Carelina.—The first volume ef the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks’s History of North Carolina is nearly ready for 
It is an octavo of 254 pages. The vol 
ume is complete in itself, furnishing the most full ac‘ 
ceunt that existing materials at this day afford of the 
first attempts at colonization in Carolina. 
embraced extends from the year 1584 to 1591, and in- 
cludes the five voyages made under the charter to Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


The New Ambassador.—Although Lord Napier is 
only 25 years of age, he has had long experience in 
diplomatic duties, having been connected from time 
to time either as attaché or secretary with the British 
embassies at Vienna, Constantinople, Naples and St 
Petersburg, and also at the Persian capital. 
at of secretary under Lord Stratford at Con- 

His brother, the henorable William Na- 
pier, lately went as commissioner to Canada to nego 
tiate with the local government on behalf of the share- 
holders of the Grand Trunk Railway. 


m.—The undersigned, members 
of the “ Connecticut Celony in Kansas,” for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the emigration of those who wish 
o out the coming spring, give notice that we in- 
returning to the territory in the month of March 
or April, and will give any information we may possess 
to those who desire it, and shall be happ 
company, upon the journey out, of any who wish to go 
with us—whether they,intend locating in our settle- 
ment er elsewhere. Mr. Woodford may be addressed 
at the Trumbull House, Hartford, or conferred with 
reonally at the same place, on Saturday of each week. 
be conferred with 
ednesday of each week, in the forenoon, 
or addressed by mail at New Haven, 


at his residence, 


E. M. Wooprorp. 
Clay.—Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, will lec- 
ture hefore the Young Men’s Central Republican Union, 
ef this city, at the Broadway Tabernacle, on Friday 
evening, February 6th. Subject: The Effect of Slavery 
upon the Poor Whites of the South. 


Senator from Haine.—In the United States Senate 
on Saturday, Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, presented the 
credentials of Amos Nourse, elected to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Governor Hamlin. Mr. 
Nourse, whose term expires on the 4th of March, ap- 
peared and was qualified. 

Uniform Time.—Mayor Wood has addressed a letfer 
to each of the city bell-ringers, directing them to strike 
the hour of nine o’elock every evening, on the receipt 
ef the proper signal by telegraph, to be given by Profes- 
sor R. H. Bull, from his Astronomical Observatory. 
The object of this order is to furnish the correct time 
every twenty-four hours for the information of citizens. 


Fire at Amherst College.—Northampton, Tuesday 
Jan. 20.—About 8} o'clock last night a fire broke out in 
the North College at Amherst, and the whole building 
was consumed. None of the students were injured. 
Most of the furniture was saved. The building was of 
brick, and the newest and best constructed of the col- 
It was insured for $5,000. This is one 
out of the four large college buildings. 
claes recitation rooms, but was mostly eccupied for dor- 
mitories by the students. The Society of Inquiry had 
its valuable museum in this buildi 
is particularly unfortunate for Amherst, as it was just 
emerging from under a cloud. It had been cleared of 
debt, and new buildings erected sufficient to accommo- 
date its library, ample geological collection, and scienti- 
The blow is by no means a staggering 
one, however, nor will it léng interrupt the usual course 


A fire just now 


Extraordinary Te 


Feat.—The following 
message was transmi 


over the wires of the Ameri- 
elegraph Co., and others connecting with the 
lines of that company, from St. Johns, N. F., to Wash- 





General Mews, ‘ 


FOKEIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





Tax United States mail steauf-ship Atlantic, from Liv- 
erpeol on the 7th inst., arrived at this port last evening. 
Fler advices are four days later. The a nt of 
Lord Napier as Am t from Great Britain to the 
United States is confirmed. The money market was in 


an easy position, and the supply is jag more 

tiful. Good commercial Wille: are done freely at 5? per 
cent. Consols were quoted. at 93ja94 for money and 
account. The Archbishop of Paris was assassinated on 


the evening of the 8d instant, by a dischar, i 
teed Verges, of the divcese of Mesux. The Kec 
gg Sa gg ea eae ees am age dd 
St. Etienne du Mont, the assassin, in plain 
clothes, forward 


ington, with the ordin 
i. ¢. it was received a 


sand miles distant, ten minutes, apparently, before it 


Sr. Jouns, N. F., Jan. 26—11.6 a.m. 
“The Legislature of this Colony will be opened on 
Thursday next. 
form a prominent topic in Gov. Darling’s speech.” Re- 
ceived at Washington at 10.56 a.m. 
Mercantile Fallares.—Among the curious statisti- 
cal compilations which the wi 


failures in the United States during 

whole number was 2,705, and 708 of them occurred in 
The number is certainly incon- 
siderable, taken in view with the business of the 
country ; but the most remarkable end gratifying 
connected with them is the very small number which 
Of the 708 failures 
characterised by this 


ions, ahead of time— 
n, nearly two thou- 


ing up of the old year’s 
of the mercantile 
‘the year 1856. The 


the state of New York. 


epithet, from which it w 
unavoidable i , or at. least 








fo ow SUSE Oh wh! as Bade Swine. ..... <6. s00s+- hee, 000, 
Srsee ig. Sete WOOWS, . «on. dee eweee 1% 
vat ‘ rape 


sh nahi Sabledigire ates with last week—the sup- 
ply now being 3,501 head agninst 1,607 for last week. At Aller- 
tom’s alone, to-day, we have 2,632 head against 763 last Wednes- 


day, We quste tp-day's prices as follows: 
See eee lee ee 8s 





pO ae ee nT Se vere es « 940 G> «v0 . 613 
BY WHOM RECEIVED. 


A. M, Allerton .......... 2,893 | Browming.............-.++ 219 
Gliclon y.< wirovcce veces i392 | Chamberiaia. 277000002 

SAL the 4 hedanides eet anes oo vee ode Ee 3,591 

IIT. von a ncebecobsensce concean’ 1,897 


road for one, two and three weeks, on account of the recent storm, 
which effectually blockaded all the avenues of communication 
with the interior of our own and other states. Their appearance 
can well be judged after spending so long a time en route hither, 
subject to the severities of the weather, starvation and an entire 
want of comfort, We have never'seen so mean a class of cattle, 
on the whole, offering at Allerton’s. 


Prices we quote c. lower, or even more, though when quality 
is considered, there is little or no decline. The disposition to 
buy was good, but butchers were afraid to purchase such beeves, 
except for hides and tallow. 

VEAL CALVES. 

The demand is fair, and with @ decreased supply. Prices are 

firm—sales at 545 @7 c., the latter price for extras. 


RECEIPTS. 
At ANerton’s.......:...... 85 | At prevsney PRA TE 
ING 0 Siva nienan 0 5065 ee Chamberlaiff¥.......... 110 
asthe isl ods hk on ah isn ine eal ava the.aok ar on eee 246 
ET aPEUIIIL «9c 'ex « © < aniendidanenewsananecn de ote 371 
MILCH COWS. 


For good quality prices are fully equal to former quotations 
while for inferior stock prices are lower. We quote at $25 @ $50 


for common and good. 
RECEIPTS. ‘ 
At Allerten’s.............. 28| At Browning’s............. 17 
St BION. 2. lo cidscged. 92 | At Chamberiain’s.......... 57 
Pn, Sac adc c des dencge send qeee ens aeipeies sopekin dene 194 
| ee. hn. eee eee ie eee 189 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


The remova! partially of the obstructions to communication 
with the country districts has increased the supply some 2,100 
head, and prices have declined fully 75 cts. The demand is nearly 
equa] to the supply. 

RECEIPTS. 
i I cing ons ot cenhaeneises iveces 1,258 
At Brewning’s............ Dee ated oes ae 
At Chamberiain’s................. “Serer 3,970 
RS I 
Received last week................5,589 
SWINE 


Are soarce, and have advanced. Wm. Florence sold 225 head 
at 7% cts. We quote generally at 7% @ 8 cts. for fair to prime. 
ashe A ee 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—Jauuary 28. 
This Rewiew is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 


weck!y bu an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 





Agnes.—The market for both descriptions is lower; prices at 
the cloee are as follows :—7 37 }4@7 56% for Pots,and7 62% @7 75 
for Pearls. Saleratus is without change ; sales at Sc. cash. 

Correr.—Rio has been depressed and dull during the most of 
the week. The Azelia’s cargo of 3,800 bags, recently purchased 
at 10% cts., on speculation, was resold at 10 cts. The stock of 
Rio is about 55,000 bags, and of all kinds 78,000 bags and mats. 
On Tuesday, by auction, 2,615 bags found buyers at 10% @ 11 cts, 
Average 10,46—-which shewed a more steady feeling, the favora- 
ble European advices, just before received having had an en- 
couraging influence. In all other kinds there is no change to 
notice ; moderate sales are maxing at our quotations. 

Corron.—The market under heavy receipts at the South, and 
less favorable advices from Europe per Persia, than were expsct- 
ed, declined %% ct. toward the close. The week’s business has 
been large though the demand has not been general, the sa)es 
were considerably of in transitu lots and parcels to arrive. The 
week’s transactions reached 22,000 bales.—We quote as follows:— 


New York Ciassiricariox. 
Uplands. Florida. Mobile. N.O.& Texas. 
Wy 1134 4 11} 


OvGIeasy 2.0... 0.0005 11 

Middling..............12% 12% 13 13% 
Middling Fair.........13% 1334 13%" 14 
| Siwy 13% 13% 14 14% 


Fiour axp Mxat.—There has been considerable irregularity 
and fluctuation in our market for Western Canal Flour since 
this day week. The late news from Europe proving less favora- 
ble than was anticipated, buyers for export have held off, as well 
as the trade, and those compelled to sell have accepted lower 
figures since Saturday, when the buoyancy which was soapparent 
at the date of last subsided. Since then, prices have continued 
te favor the buyer, especially for the medium grades, and the 
trade have purchased more freely of the latter grades, and we 
notice, at the close, some speculative inquiry for common brands 
of State. The daily arrivals have been quite insignificant and 
with a stock much diminished ; the principal holders are very 
firm, and do not offer their stocks. The stock held at Liverpool 
is only 125,000 barrels, and 29,000 sacks, which is moderate for 
that city, especially so when we consider the unusual export in- 
quiry which prevails there for Spain and Portugal. The de- 
cline is about 15c. on good brands, but common brands rule 
rather higher than at the date of our last. Canadian flour has 
been more freely offered, and to effect. Sales of common brands 
at a decline of 18@20c. per barrel has been submitted to ; the in- 
quiry is light for extra brands. Southern flour has sold less 
freely to the trade, and shippers have purchased sparingly, in 
part for the West Indies and South American markets. The ar- 
rivals have been moderate, but with an ample stock. Holders 
have yielded 10c. on the medium and better grades. Rye flour is 
witheut change to note, with a fair inquiry. Corn meal is very 
firm, and not so plenty. Sales of Jersey $3 25, and Brandywine 
$375 in store. Buckwheat flour is better and im demand at 
$2 624 @$3 00 per 1000. 

Grarm.—There is little change to note in our Wheat market 
since this day week. The demand has been fair for lots afloat, and 
these have been readily disposed of at good prices. The quanti- 
ty, however, is insignificant. The severe weatherwe have expe 
rienced during the week has sensibly retarded business—slight- 
ly impeding navigation, and the varying news from Eurepe, 
coupled with the extreme prices demanded, have limited trans- 
actions most decidedly. The bulk of our stock is held at the 
Atlantic docks, and is entirely cut off forthe present by the ice 
embargo, but this is not likely te comtinue but a very few days. 
The latest imtelligence from Europe is not favorable for Wheat 
for the moment, but is not unfavorable for February and March. 
The news from the Continent is less favorable than many aatici- 
pated, but with liberal imports from Great Britain we think 
prices are well supported. The stock at Liverpool is considered 
large, but it should be remembered that they will be large ex- 
porters instead of importers, for the ing three ths, as 
nothing of moment ean reach them from the United States or 

Russia until May. The quantity to be shipped from New Orleans 
in March and April will be fair, but nothing of moment will go 
hence until the first of June. 6 


Rye is in very small stock, and has advanced with sales at 95c. 
@$1. The demand is entirely for distillery. 

Onts have slightly improved, but close dull at our quotations. 

Barley is in moderate request at $1 25@1 32 for state. Barley 
Malt is in limited request at $1 42@1 45. 

Corn has ruled very quiet owing to the bulk of the stock being 
held at the Atlantic dock, and is not accessible owing to the ice. 
Lots afloat are firm and saleable. There is very little Southern 
coming forward, the Southern rivers being closed by ice. 

White Beans are in good demand, at $1 8744 @$2 per bushel. 

Canadian Peas are held with more firmness, at $1 04@1 08 in 
bulk. Southern black-eyed peas are wanted, at $4 per bag of 
two bushels. 

Horse.—A limited inquiry only prevails for new. The sales for 
the week are about 120 bales at 7@10c. for common to choice 
first sorts Eastern and Western. Old and nominal at 3@d4c. 





Ons.—The¢ demand for all kinds, owing, in a measure, to the 
interruptior™ occasioned by the recent severe weather to the dif 
ferent transportation lines, making it difficult to insure the 
speedy transit of merchandise, has been quite insignificant. 
English Linseed, however, with more favorable foreign advices, 
is much firmer, but the transactions have beem limited. The 
last sale on the spot was at 85c. cash, with none to be hal now 
at thisrate. American has sympathised with English, and sales 
of several thousand gallons for future delivery next month, have 
been made to speculators at 85@68e. Crude whale has been 
very quiet—the only sales within a week being 750 bbls. at New 
Bedford at 75@76c. Crude sperm has also ruled quiet ; the last 
sale at the East was at $1 30% gallon. Manufactured oils are 
inanimate. Lard ofl is inactive, but is firmly held at $1@1 05 
cash and four months. Olive hasbeen fairly active, at $3 375 @ 
4 50 fer quarts and pints. Red oil has been fairly inquired for, 
and is firmer. Sales of western winter at 624 @65c. cash, closing 
quietly but firmly atthe latter rate. Camphine has declined to 
56c. cash. 


Provistows.— Great firmness has characterised our Pork market 
since our last weekly issue. The receipts by railway have been 
completely cut off, and with nothing of moment frem New Or- 
leans. Holders of Mess have generally refused to sell at our quo- 
tations, but Prime has yielded slightly ; closing, however, with 
much firmness in view of the small stock and slight recelpts in 
prospective from New Orleans and Ba'timore. The current high 
prices at New Orleans, viz, $22 for Meas, indace much firmness; 
and we find our steck is considerably reduced. Prime Mess is 
scarce and wanted at stil higher prices; Refuse has ruled very 
quiet, and prices are nominal. Beef has again advanced, with a 
fair demand—in part speculative ; the receipts have been limited, 
and the stock is famnd to be very moderate for the seasen ; about 
one-quarter of that held true last year. Of the stock, mech of it is 
Mesa Beef has been sparingly offered ; prices are firm, with a lim- 
ited snpply, but there is little inquiry for shipping. Beef Hams 
have advanced, with few in first bands; the stock is very limited. 
Bacen has geclined under the unfavorable news from Europe, and 





ie dull at 103, @10\c. for leng-ribbed middles ; 103¢@10Xc. for 


Bark (Quere'n)—Dorr: 20@ 

<tr amd 20 F ct. ad 
vai. 

Amn. Yel’w, @B— 28 a— 2% 


Pemestic Geods— 
Sht'gebn.y%Pyd— 7 a— 8% Pik. ABds NR.2q34 00 438 00 


Calicoes, blue... 
Calicoes, fancy — 6%a— 11 Plank, city wkd. 





Woor.—The inquiry for native fleece and pulled woolshas been 
quite Mmited, the small stock on sale, and the extreme prices 
asked, deter manufacturers from purchasing at present. The 
transactions for the week do not exceed 20,000, both flesee and 
pylled, at very full prices. Foreign ie in meagre supply, and ig 
very firmly held. Sales, 160 bales Persian on private terms, un- 
derstood to be at extreme rates. The stock of all kinds is much 
less than at any period for years, and it is to be feared 
eens Ope wm in consequence, be greatly dimin- 





PRICES CURRENT. 


' CORRECTED WEDNESDAY, Jan. 28. 
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Paice Dare ; 9.2 ot, 08 vel Ben, Tork -— &-— 
Pot,Isteort,100® 7 87a 7 56% , Rus. PSI. — — ae — 
Pearl, Ist sort... 7 (2a 7 61 Rus. NSab.—- — e— — 


ct. No. 1, ® ton at Phil.— 36 r, Am. rolled .66 08 e— — 
, Eng. refi'd.66 00 #47 50 


, Eng. vom. .58 00 @60 O8]§ 





Bread—Dory: 20 Pct.ad.val| qual. @b ...— 13 e— 13% 
Pilot....... —- @ 5 En.kAm— 3%e+ 4% 
Fine Navy.. — @e 3% —Dory: 20 @ ct, ad val. 
ett — «e 3k ena, #100. 675 a— — 
Cracker@....... - 2 ie —— @612% 
Bristlee—Dvrv : 5 Pct.adval.jBar ........... — 64e—- — 
{a0 29 55 — a- 40 eet & Pipe...— 6e—- 7 
Candles—Duvury: 20 ® ct ather (Bole)—20 @ eent. ad 
Mould Tal. @ B®. — 12 e— 16 al. 
Sperm.........— — @— 40 Wak(S1.) Lt. PB— 37 @e— 40 
Do Kings'de— 50 e— — , Middle....— 37 a— 40 
Do.do. Jd&My— 1 a — Reavy ....— @— 37 
Adam’tine, City. —- 24 @— 28 dry hide..— 33 a— 26 
Coal—Durr : 30 Pct. ad. val hio......— 34 e— 37 
Liv.Orr’l. Pch'n 8 00 @ 875 k, Sou. Light. — 33 e— 36 
Sidney.........5 75 e- — , all weights — — «— — 
Pictou .........5 75 a— — emlock, light..— 3lige— 33 
Anth’e, $2000 475 4600 Pemlock, mid..— 3l¥e— 33 
Cecea—Drrr; 10 ® ct. ad val.|Hemlock, heavy— 29 #~— 30 
Marac’o in bd. B emlock,dam..— 27 e— 
Guayaquilinbd.— — a— — emlock. pr.do.— 19%a— 21 
Para,in bond... —- — e— — ime—Durr: 10 @ ct. ad val. 
St. Dom’o,inb’d— — a—- — ockland,com..— — e— 90 
Cofite— Lamp ese — 012 
Java, white, # B— 13%e— 14%\Lumber—Dorr: Timber and 
Mocha .........—— @— 15%| Firewood, 20; Beards, Tim- 
Brasil. ......... — 0 @ 11%! ber, &c., shaped for use. 30; 
Laguayra...... — lliMe— 12 Boards, &c., rough, 20 @ et. 
Maracaibe...... — 1liga— 12%) ad yal. 
St. Dom’o,cash.— — a— 10% Timber, WP, ® 

Pc.ady.: Sheathing, rrer. cub. ft. ...— 18 «e 21 
Copper (Korrer)— Duty :—/Timber, F. Sct’g 

Bolts and Braziers’, 20; oh RS Leds 4 hy —— al7 »® 

Bar and Ol, 5 $ cent. ad val.'Timb'r, oak Be.f— 22 a— 32 

Sheathing Farr. Timber,GI.W0O..— 35 e— 40 
Sheath’g, new, #B.30 a— 32 (Timb’r,OSPMft.30 00 a— 40 
Sheath’g, old ..25 a— 26 [Timber,Geo. YP. 
Sheat’g, yellow....25 a— 26 (by car) Pc. ft.— 26 @e— 32 
Pig, Chile.........— @—— (|Plank,GYPwotd— 30 e— 35 
Bolts . @a— 32 |Plank.GYP,un.24 00 a28 60 


\Pik. &ABds. NR.cl.40 00 @15 00 


Shirt’gs, bid....— 9 a@— 12 |Boards,.NR.box.16 00 al7 00 
Do. 8.L do.. Tisa— 11 |Bds.Alb.P.@pce.— 16 a— 2 
Shetgebr. 4-4... T%a— 9% Bas. city work’d— 22 @— 23 


9 a— 16 nar.cl’rceil'g.— 20 a— 22 
12%a— 17 |Piank,Alb.Pine.— 23 @— 30 
8%a— 9 |Plank,citywkd.— 24 a— 29 


Do. bl. 5-4... 


Shetgsbr. 5-5. . ks 1043a— 14 |Bds. city worked 











Br. Dr. Suff.Co.— 7T%e—— | nar.cl.flooring— 23 e— 25 
Kent. Jeans....— 12}ga— 25 jPlank, Alb.Spre.— 18 a— Ww 
Satinets........— 30 a— 70 \Pik. citySp wki.— 20 a— 22 
Checks, 4-4. .— TMa— 16 ‘Shingles,@bch.. 253 230 
Cot. Os.80.Ne.1— S8iga— 10 (Do. Cet. 3 ft. lst 
Cot. Os. £0.Ne.2— 10 a— 12 | qu. BM......3600 233% 
Cot. Ratts......— 7 a—10 Do.Ced.3ft.2iqu39 00 436 0 
Cot. Yn. 5al2FB— 14 a— 16 (Do.Ced.3ft.2dqn309™M 435 
Cot. Yn. 14420.— 20 @— 21 Wo. Comp’y, 3ft..4000 a— — 
Cot. Yn, 20& np.— 23 @—25 Do. Cypress, 27t.22 00 e— — 
Drugs and ro 0, Cypress, 3ft.28 00 a— - 
Alcohol, @ gal,.— 60 a— 66 Laths.¥.& M.131 4138 
Alum .... ..— 2%0o— 23 'Staves.WOPine— — 40 00 
Antimony, cr’e.— — @—— jDo. WO. hhd.. 65 00 @78 00 

Do.. Reg. of..— 19 a— 20 [Do. W® bbl....48 00 @55 00 
Ginseng (cash) — — e— 55 . RO. hha 450 a5 00 
Feathers—Dvurr: 25 ® ct. fticading, WO...7200 a— — 
L Geese, pr. @b— 52 a— 55 Molneses—Dutr: 30 ® cent 
Tenesece......— 50 a— 52 ad val. 
Vieh—Dvrvy : 20 @ ct. ad val. -Orieans, @gal.— — @— 
Dry Cod, Pewt. 325 a4 25 orto Rico .— 57 a— 2% 
Dry &cale.. -—— 42300 (Cuba Muccov..— 48 a— 
Pick’d Cod. @B. 400 «450 ‘Trinidad, Cuba — 48 a— 55 
Mackerel, No.1.19 00 420 00 ani. &c. sweet.— 45 e— 55 
Maes., new..... 975 41025 [Naile—Dvrvy: 30 @ ct. ad val. 
Mack.No.1,Hal.— — a—— ([Cut,4dcid BH—— a— 3% 
Mack.No.2,M.n.10 00 a10 50 (Wr'ght.German.— 7 a— 7% 
Mack.No.2,Hal.— — a— — |OU-Cake—Dvrv: Free. 
Mackerel, No.3. 675 @7 25 inob.c.Pton..33 00 437 0 
Mackerel, No.3. 550 «575 hick round....310 e— — 
Salm’n.Pie.N.1.22 50 «24 00 ava! Stores—Dorr: 2 # 
Sal. Pic, Ptce...30 00 32 00 cent. al val. [aut case.) 
Shad, Conn., No. urpentice,Sft 

1, @hf. bbl... — — e10 50 Co'ty. 280. 8 ST ¥a 4 00 
fhad,Con..N.2.—— «9 50 rp. Wilming’n 3 873g4 4 00 
Shad,Sou.@bbl.— — a— — ar, Do. ® bbl. 3 a212% 
Rerring, Pick’d. 425 a5 00 |Pitch. . 1 62a 2 06 
Herr’g, Sc. #b’x— 34 35 (Rosin, com. old. 160 a1 65 
Herring, No. 1..— 25 a— 26 .wh. @280m. 225 «6 00 
Flax—Dvrr: 15 Pct. ad val. Spirits Tarp... — 5) e— 52 
American, @®— 9 a— 1036 Oils—Dory: Palm 10; Olive 30; 
Fleur ard Meal—Doerr: 20° Linseed, Sperm (foreign fisher- 

# cent. ad val. fies), and Whale or Fish 
BewR wi «asd os 500 4575 (foreign) 30 ® ct. ad val. 
Superfine, No.2 475 a 6 25 or. 307. .....—— @e— — 
State, com. br.. 635 a6 45 live, 12b.b.&bx. 3 37%a 4 50 
State, stgt. br.. 645 26 50 (Olive,inc.Pgal. 115 @ 1 22% 
State, fav. br...665 @670 \Palm, #DB...... — %a— 10 
Weet, mix’d,do. 6 50 @6 60 /Linseed,cm.@g.— 85 a— — 
Mich.&In.st.do. 6 68 a670 |Linsecd,Eng....— 85 a— — 
Mich. fan. bde.. 665 a@670 (Whale .........— 72 e—75 
Ohio, good bds.. 6 70 a6 75 . refin. Winter— 86 a— 88 
Ohio,rd-hp.com. 6 70 a6 60 {Do. refin.Spriag— 84 a— 85 
Ohio, fan. bds..— — a— — ,erude... 125 oa 1 W 
Genesee, do..... 7 00 a7 30 ». Winter,unbl. 1 55 a 1 W 
Ohio, ex. bds.... 6 80 @ 800 |Do. Bleached... 160 416 
Genesee, do... .: 750 a8 50 (|Eleph. ref. bi’ch— 90 e— 72 
Canada ........ 640 a775 |Lard O1,.8.2W. 100 41% 
Brandywine.... 760 «765 |Provisiens—Durr: Cheese 2 
Georgetown .... 700 a 800 all others, 20 ® cent. ad val 
Petersburg City. 8 00 a—— (|Beef.Ms.cp.Pbl.10 50 415 50 
Rich. Country.. 7 00 @7 80 \Do. do. City...:13 00 416 00 
Alexandria .... 700 a7 75 0. Mess, extra.15 al6 25 
Balt. Howardst. 700 a7 50 . Prime, ctry. 9 aid 00 
Rye Flour...... 350 4525 \Do. Prime, City.10 00 @10 25 
Corn Meal, J’y.. 3 18% 3 25 do. Ms. Btce.20 00 
Do. Brandywine 375 a—— |Pork, Ms. bbil,..— — 21 00 
Do. do. Punch. .17 06 @l7 37%¢\Do. Prime...... —— «@!8 00 


Frait—Dvrr: not d’d,30; Dry 
F., 40 @ ct. ad val. Do. clear. ...... —— 423 0 
Rais. Sun.Pcsk. 7 25 a7 50 [Lard,OP.inb.@B— 10%a— 10% 
Rais. Bch. @ bx. 3 65 a 400 (Hams, Pickled..— 10%a— 10% 
Cur'nts, Zte. B@B— 19 a— 20 |Shoulders, pkid.— 6X%a— %% 

Citron .........— 19 a— 19%|Beef Hams in 


Alm. Mar. sft.sh—-— a— 17&| Pickle, @bb!..19 09 421 00 
Do. Ivica,es....—— a— 17 famoked,@B— 13 a— 14 
Do. Sic. ss......— 12\%e— — (|Butter,Oran.Co.— 27 a— 2 
Do. shelled.....— 27 e— Do. St.fairtopr.— 20 a— 24 
Fars and Skins—Dvtr: 20,Do.Ohio........— 16 a— 22 
# cent. “heese — a— 11% 
Beaver, pcht.@2— — a— — lee—Dory: 20 ® ct. ad val. 
Do. North, @sk. 125 a—— [Ord.tofr.p100m— 3%a— 3% 
Do. Southern... 1 00 e— — itoprime..— 4 a— 4% 
Do. Westetn....— — a1 2% alt—Dvrr: 20 ® cent. ad val 
Otter, North, pr. 275 @ 375 (Tark's Is. @bu..— -— 
Do. Southern... 225 a—— [t. Martin’s.....— e— — 
Red Fox, North. 125 a—— [L’pool,Gr.@sack— 78 a— 90 
Raccoon, South.— — a— — . Fine ... 137. 4140 
Do. Western....— 25 a—75 (|Do.do. Ashton’s. 1 50 a@ | 52 
Do, Detroit.....— 40 a— 75 eeds—Dorr: Clover and Tim- 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 a3 00 othy, Free ; Linseed, 10; Flax 
Do. Southern... 125 a— — See, 20 @ cent. ad val. 
Martin, North... 1 50 @#—-— (Clover, @B....— 12 a— 12% 
Fur Seal, cl’s.s.— — «4 25 imothy, @tce..22 75 424 59 
Hair do. ..—25 a100 |Fiax. Am.rough 165 «1 70 
Goat. Curacoa..— 6) a— 64 js het—Dory: 20 ® ct. ad val. 
Do. Mexican....— 35 a— 40 |Dr'p&Beck(c)PR— 6ha— 6% 
Deer, sh. @ DB... — 25 a— 36 \Buck comp.(do)— Tiaa— 7% 


Do.in Hr.bl.&rd.— 30 a— 35 Meap—iory: 30 Pct. ad. val 
Do. do. Winter..— 18 a— 20 |New You, @B— 5 a— 6% 
Grain—Dvertr: 20 ® cent. ad.Cartile a a &~ 10 











val. iS pelter (Zink)—Dorr: In Pigs, 
Wheat,w.G@bu. 170 41683 | Bars, and Plates, 5; Sh’ts, 15 
Do.do.C. ..... 170 @182 | ®cent. ad val. 
Do. Ohio ..... 164 2180 Plates, Bi00B..900 a— 
Do. Mich. wh... 162 «178 Plates, Bm, Canne— 9 a—— 
Do.rd.&mix.w. 140 @165 (Spices—Dvury: Pepper, 20; all 
Rye, Northern..— 95 a1 00 other, 40 ® cent. ad val 
Corn, r’d yel....— 734%a— 75 ‘Cassiainmts,@B— — a— 35 
Do. do. white.:.— 75 a— 76 Ginger, Race...— Sha— 6 
Do. South. wh..— 76 @— 77 |Mace ee 
Do. do. yellow..— 76 a— 77 \Nutmegs, No.1.— 8 a—™ 
Do. do. mixed..— 71 a— 75 |Pepper, Sumat..—— a 124 
Do. West do.....— 71 a— 75 |Pimento, Ja. (c)—- — a— !0 
Barley .. 7 120 a1 32 Cloves (ec) .—-i «e- 
Oates, Canada... — 51 ae— 52 Sugars—Dory: 30 ® cent 
Do. Canaj...... — 49 e— 53 8t. Croix, @B..— — a-— 
Do. Ohio... — 51 a— 52 New Orleans....— 9%a— if 
Do. Jersey — 44 a— 48% Cuba Muscova..— 9 a— !0 
Peas, bl.c.@2bu.— — 4400 Porto Riow.,....— Sa—!! 
Gunpowder—Durr: 20 ® ct. Havana, White.— 11 \a— 13 
Blasting, @ 25.300 a—— Havana,B.&Y.— 9%a— 11% 
Shipping....... 350 4375 Manilla asa e— 8 
ee .. 500 252 Stuarts’ DRL..—— a i 
Vay— Stuarts’ do.do.c.— — a— 3 
N.R.inbls.B100B— — 4100 Stuarts’do.do.g—— a— uf 
Fem — Stuarts’ (A)c..—— «23 
Russia.c).Pton275 0) a— Staarts’ ground exteup. “ 
Do. outshot.....— — a—— (Tallew—Dorr: 107¢¢t.“? 
Manilla, @B...— 9 a— 9% Am.prime, PDB. — 11° 11h) 
Sisal... .....— &§ a— 54 Teas— i 
Italian, ®ton. .275 00 2280 00 Gunpowder. — 18 
Jute .. 120 CO #125 00 (Hyson ... — 27 
Amer. dew-r.. .200 00 a212 50 |¥. Hyson, mixd.— 18 
Do. do. dressed.230 00 4255 00 jHyson Skin — § 
Hidee—Durr: 5 # ct. ad val. Twankay —2 
R.G.& B.A (Ning & Oolong. .— 25 
2Ca24h PR...— — a— 24 |Powchong......— 17 
Do. do. gr.s.C..— 15a— 16 Ankoi Ce | 
Orinoco,........ —— @— 0 (\Congou — 19 ; 
Sen Juan ...... _ e— 27 (‘Tin (Z1xm)—Dorr: Pigs. 5% 
favanilia, &c...— — a— 29 | and Block,5; Plates & She 
arataibo,s.&d.— 26 a— 28 |_ 15 Pct. ad val. 
Maranh. ox, &c.— — a— 24 [Bancacash @B.— 36 4—- ‘ 
Matamoras «... om Se Straits time odes a 3 a— 
Cab. (di —— @e— 29 Englis ——— &— 
e oe —— a2 Plates, 1-8X @bxi2 25 aia 
inden 21 e—22 Plates, 1C......10 25 ei? 
Buf —— e— 19% Weel—Dorr: 30 # ct. al 
Do. dry, ® pce... 1 40 @ 1 50 |A.Sax.Fi’ce,BB— 55 ee 
Do. gr. a ... 125 414 A.F.B. Merino.— 5° 4 
Do. fo. slaugh.. 170 «180 |A. 4 & XMe'no.— 44 4— 
Heney—Dory; 30 Pot. ad val. A. N.& & Me'no— 33 
Cuba, Beale a— 95 Sup. Pulled Co.— 40 @— 
H ¥;: 20 B ct. ad val. No. 1 Pulled Oo. — 3% @- 
1 aWt— 3 «4 
1856, Kast& Wt — 7 a— 16 8 
Horua—Dverr: ® ct. ad val. ~ 
Ox, B. A & B. eo 
% ) eres 800 al4 60 all 
Trdige—Dvrr : eo bot yh a 
Be -ees....1 al# o~ 
ee. stubbed _ a ; ° ae 
Foe. Fee's — « 
Caracas ........ — 6 41% o 
QGuatemals......110 21% ~~ 
Trem—Dvrr: 30 ® et. ad val. "7 
, En and 
Zton. 30 08 «31 08 


Bar, Frit. TVF..— — nom. 
Bar, Ner. NFK.— — «— — 
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TERMS 

By mail, $2 00 per anmem, in advance. 
. A 00 - at the end of 
carrier, 50,cente additional to the above 
e shall be obliged to adhere strictly to the: 
re for the , accompanied with th 
to the ieher, and pre-paid, will 








discount on Jarge bills. 
osrictus fer Volume TX. is on the seven 


nr Special Contribut 
TTERS FROM MRS. STOWE 
EUROPE. 
NO. I. 

2 Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 
an Sir:—~The following article 
hives du Christianisme was #ent me 
federick Monod, its editor, with the de: 
ould forward it to you, requesting you 
it the attention of your readers. The 
nt de Gasperin, is a2 man whose 
racter and standing in socicty entitle } 
to the greatest weight. His father 
e ministers of Louis Philippe, and he 
ember of the National Assembly, w 
inguished himself by his anti-slavery 
debates relative to slavery in the Fre 
es. M. de Gasperin is at present one 
t active and influential members of the 
testant church. It cannot but be u 
ristians in America to see how their cau 
he eyes of Christians in Europe. Wi 
rds, Very truly yours, 


H. B. Sa 
















) THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE UNI 
STATES. 
Tr is time that the Sricnds of the U nited State 
ke up the werd. Their enemies are rejoic 
ping hands. At last, say they, this gioric 
ration, which was going to give the who 
Na redoubtable example of civil and relig 
yerself on the Way to ruin A y 


yu 
; t last, this 
testantism, which pretends to resolve all diff 




































met the question which is to be 
ich will destroy after having dise 


its over’ 
raced it 
Vhile the enemies of America are thus rejoit 
ids have their hearts pierced with the bitter 
mortification, It is time their grief should 
sion ; it should not be reccived with suspic 
s full of respect and sympathy 
Je know how to estimate the colo sal di 
er which our friends in America labor. W 
cast a stone at no one; not ey 
pions of slavery ; not even at thos 
es, who have just given to this Antichrist s 
le a victory 

3ut if we fail to speak now, we should be in 
heir guilt. Our conscience calls on us to s 
th, to declare it, and declare it aloud for 
ragement of the one side, for the warnip 
er, and for the manifestation of the liviving 
body of Christ 


here would be this unity if it did not ma 
in the presence of an event, the greatest 
¢ our age has ever scen,—of an event of w 
t consequence may be to transform the pub 
in favor of the rapid growth of the United § 
prehension and resistance. Yes, let the: 


all those who might have wished to see th 
flag advancing on the soi! of Mexico, will r 
\flag if it is to be the standard of slave 
» tothe shame and consternation of this 
juest of Texas there introduced and restored 
do not wish to be present twice at such a sp 
bat is now to be renewed (in Kansas), it " 
ughout the world such a clamor, that the n 
on will be forced to recoil, before a power 
her own—the power of outraged, indign 
ity 

ow is it possible that the United States ¢ 
their backs on their interests, on their pop 
eir glory, on their future? How? 

Ve are too just, not to endeavor to forin some’ 
of their difficulties. No great reform is easy. ; 
st merited the title of impossible, if anythin 
possible in the eyes of faith. Take away the 
p away that perseverance, so full of love and 
, of the Christian heart, leave out of view t 
gn hand of God, which always comes in aid 
pray and work, and we should be obliged to 
the solution of the problem of American s} 
ved to catastrophes, to revolts,to massacres, 
re useless to seck to untie a knot which co 
nt by the sword. 

lis is what those say, who in a c: 


*rtain mea 
the defenders of slavery and their accor 
here,” say they, is the immediate remedy ? 
quite at their ease of this m tter, w 
er their fortunes nor their lives, nor the expr 
F families to a thousand perils, cous quent on 
change in the order of society 
There is evil, to be sure, in slave st ites, but 
also in the free? Is it nothing to have regul 
Od found for the slave, which is wanting to « 
@laborers? If some slaves are unh uppy, ot! 
B treated, and enjoy their present conditio 


sakes, as well as our own, we refuse to lau 
ardous experiment in the train of professe 


sts.” 
am familiar with this language—I have hea 
» here where we had to solve the question. r 
i; nificant, of French slavery. |] have not f 
mdignation of planters, and the wrath of th 
prs, the tendencies of the journals and the 
the hesitations of the government, and I s 
required 0 much strife and effort to b: 
ion half through (when the hardihood 
I sicher in 1848 settled it), we have no right t 
Welves severe toward the Americans Am " 
not 4 question of foreign colonies, but of t 
of the country—not a question of 200,000 
of four millions. The weight to be lif disen 
nothing but the lever of the Go: pel can do i 
Ve therefore address ourselves to | iristians, % 
D have already gained so beautiful a vic tory 
and whom God has charged with the 
ing another glorious victory in America 
bristian victories should only be gained by ( 
Should we denounce all the propr ctors 0 
onsters? Should we declare that the nt 
hers who defend slavery are all hypocrites ? 


epresent the Southern states as aati 


a its of hus 
We should not begin in this way 


Wesh 
mer, that placed under the game 


‘ influences, ¢ 
e same interests, entangled in the 


ame cx 
we should be perhaps otic 


drawn to express t 


ments. 

d even in regard to the defenders of slaver 
a—even in regard to those electors of Pen 
ho have just decided the e! ction of Bu 
Mans should remember that they also ma 


mre been blinded by considerations of m 
tiem, whieh have after all a respectable 

‘ The excuse here is indeed very difficul 

Ived,—but in certain cases it suffices f 
to take cognisance of an excuse that it 


charity towards the whites should not als 
' at the-expense of the blacks 
: aving made the very largest allowances 
. ou coat + involuntary errors, and 
. ns and connections—after havir 
eight to all the difficulties of the case, it 
necessary after all that 
on its real foundation. 
‘pare myself more words, I refer the Teade 
"rtm of Channing, and the eloquent 
~ aie M. Laboulaye is already well 
’ mame is placed by the side o 





the question sh 



































